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Art. 1. The Plan of Reform proposed by Sir Francis Burdett 
Correctly reported in Two Speeches delivered.in Parliament, re- 
commending an Inquiry into the State of the Repyesentations, To 
which are added, Mr Perceval’s Objections to the Motion, and 
a List of the Minority. 8vo. pp.25. London. 1309, 


A Letter addressed to John Cartwright, Esq., Chairman of the 
Committee at the Crown and Anchor, on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. By the Earl of Selkirk. 8vo. pp. 24. 
London: 1809. 


T cannot be doubted, we think, that there is at this moment, 
among the people of this country, a very strong spirit of dis- 
content,with their government, and a very general desire for a 
more radical reform than would be effected by a mege change of | 
ministry: ‘These, we humbly conceives are facts which no can- 
did or observing man will venture to Call in question ; and, like 
other facts, they must have causes, aad causes adequate to their 
production. 

Now, the only cause of discontent, is a sense or a fear of suf 
fering ; aiid all desire for reformation must originate in a convic- 
tion, that there are, somewhere, errors or abuses fromi which 
suffering is likely to result. We may conclude then with safety; 
that there are evils in the present political situation of the coun- 
try, and that these are supposed to be owing to the misconduct 
of its governors} or to the defective constitution of the govern- 
ment itself. ‘Takthg all this; however, and much more than this, 
for granted, we'ghall still: have many questions of the utmost mo- 
ment and delicacy to determine. We shall still have to deter- 
mine; whether the existing evils are capable of any remedy ; whe- 
ther the remiedie$ which have been suggested are likely to prove’ 
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effectual ; and whether they could be applied without the hazard 
of greater evils than those which they were expected to cure. 
The great leading evils in our actual condition,—passing over 
such as arise from local circumstances or individual malversa- 
tion, may be reduced perhaps to the three following heads ; Ist, 
the burden of our taxes; 2d, the preponderating influence of the 
Crown, arising from the enormous extent of our establishments, 
and of the patronage consequently vested in the Sovereigns and, 
- $dly, the monopoly of political power which the very permanen- 
cy and nature of the constitution has a tendency to create in the 
| hands of a small part of the nation, and the growing jealousy 
and disaffection which this is likely to breed in the body of the 
people. 

The real magnitude and danger of these various evils, is very 
fat, as we conceive, from being in the direct ratio of their popu- 
lar estimation. The most palpable and vexatious of them all, is 
far from being, ima political view at least, the most grievous or 
alarming. ‘The actual burden of the taxes does not necessarily 
indicate any thing unsonnd or corrupt in the constitwtion or ad- 
ministration of the government. It may be ascribed, in a great 
degree, to the peculiar circumstances in which the country has 
recently been placed, and to the rash and sanguine temper of 
its inhabitants. The weight of our taxes is owing to the wars, 
in which the Government has always been seconded by a great 
majority of the peeple,—if, indeed, it would not be more correct 
to say, that it has engaged in them on their instigation. This is 
an evil, therefore, for which the people have really to blame them- 
selves, and not the Government; and which, with a view to their 
political rights, may be considered as accidental, if it be not in 
reality symptomatic of theirextent. The vast influence of the 
Crown, proceeding from our overgrown debt, and public esta- 
blishments, is a distemper infinitely more formidable, apd more 
deeply rooted in the very constitution of the Government, 
Though it excites much less clamour than the burden of the 
taxes, it too is pretty universally intelligible; and the dangers 
with which it is fraught are pretty familiar, even to the more su- 
perficial of our home politicians. It has a tendency, not only to 
subvert the independence of the Legislature, byt to destroy the 
spirit of liberty in the body of the people, and to convert those 
into the willing tools of oppression, whose interest, as well as 
duty, it would otherwise have been to resist it. ‘This evil also 
may be said to result spontaneously from the ¢igcumstances if 
which the country has been placed, and is the more to be dread- 
ed, because it is not owing to any unwarranted usurpation which 
might be directly repressed, but has grown up from the — 
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of those legitimate functions, with which, though conferred in 
very different circumstances, it must always be a matter of great 
delicacy to interfere. ‘The last evil we have mentioned is the least | 
understood, and, perhaps, for this very reason, the most formi- | 
dable of all. It has arisen, like the former, not from any innova- | 
tion upon established principles, but from a gradual hemp in 
the circumstances to which these prinéiples are applied; and may 
be ascribed, rather to an obstinate adherence to old maxims a 

ractices, than to their rash or wilful abandonment. We sha 

ave occasion, in the sequel, to say a good deal more on the ori- 
gin and consequences of this great derangement in our scheme of 
social polity. 

For these, and for all the other disorders, which threaten our 
body politic, the popular prescription is parliamentary reform. 
An amendment in thé tepresentation of the Commons, we are 
assured, is to ease us of oer taxes,—to reduce the influence of 
the Crown,—and to heal all breaches and heartburnings between 
the governors and the governed. We are rather partial to this 
medicine upon the whole 4 but it requires no ordinary skill and 
caution in the preparation and dosing ; and, at all events, we are 
perfectly certain, is not capable of effecting half the wonders that 
are expected from it. No man of sense has any faith in universal 
specifics and it is the part of an enemy, ofa very pernicious) 
friend, to degrade this useful medicine, by investing it with the at- 
tributes of a quack’s panacea, and thus effectually to exclude it 
from all regular practice, a9 well as to discredit it in the eyes of 
the soberminded and judicious. While we are of opinion, there- 
fore, that very serious and substantial good may be effected by a 
reform of Parliament, we think st our duty to say, that no such 
good, as seems to be in the contemplation of its present advo- 
cates, can possibly result from it; afd that while the experiment 
itself is by no means free of danger, it would be altogether ex- 
travagant to hope, that it could deliver us from any considerable 
patt of the evils we have enumerated. 

With regard to the'taxes, in the firlt place, it appears to us in 
the higheft degree chimerical; to imagine that any change in ~«! 
plan of reprefentation fhould fenfibly leffen their amount. The } 
greater part are actually levied to pay the inteteft of the debts 
which have been contracted ; and a vaft proportion of the remain- 
der is requited’ for the mainteriance of the war in which we are 
engaged. ‘Fhat war, and almoft all the other wars by which our 
debt has been éveated, has hitherto been moft unquettionably pos 
pular; and, it i teafonable therefore to prefume, would have 
been carried on to at leaft as great an extent by a legiflature more 
immediately under the influence of popular feelings. . As to the’ 
‘ ee fuperier 
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fuperior economy which it has been fuppofed that fuch a legiflas 
ture would be inclined and enabled to obferve, we will confefs that 
we are unable to fee any juft grounds for fuch an expeétation. 
We are perfectly aware, that the multiplication of offices and fa~ 
laries tends to increafe the influence of Government; and have no 
doubt that, in former times, they were occafionally multiplied for 
this purpofe. Of late yeats, however, the quantity of imfluence 
already accumulated has been fo great, and the burden of taxation 
fo grievous, that every adminiftration muft have felt, that no flight 
acceflion of ftrength which could be gained by fuch corrept pro- 
fufion, cous ever compenfate the lofs of popularity and of gene- 
ral credit which neceffarily refulted from an increafe of this bur- 
den. By far the moft effeCtual bribe that a minifter can now give, 
is a bribe to the nation itfelf, in the form.of a remiflion, or an ap- 
parent remiffion, of the taxes: and though there may have been 
an undue tenacioufmefs in the cafe of certain old finecures, and 
certain places, the emoluments of which have increafed beyond 
all calculation, we are inclined to think, upon the whole, that the 
obvious policy of economical eneafures, in the prefent ftate of 
things, is to the full as good a fecurity for their adoption as the 
warmer zeal and higher fenfe of duty that are expeéted from a re- 
formed legiflature. 

We are very much confirmed in this opinion by the ftatement 
brought forward in the clofe of laft feffion of Parliament, by one 
of the moft zealous and able champions for economy and reform. 
| In that extraordinary ftatement, Mr Wardle no doubt held out to 
| the country, that a faving might be effeGted in their expenditure 
- to the amount of no lefs than fixteen millions per annum ; and 
came fairly forward with the items of his propofed dedu€tions. 
On looking into thefe items, however, we find that they do not 
confift fo much in the retrenchment of unneceflary expenditure, 
as in a radical alteration of many points of our general policy. 
‘There is an article of 200,o00l., indeed, fet down for unneceflary 
penfions, and offices executed by deputy. 3 another of 70,000). for 
exceflive allowances to commifhoners and auditors of public ac- 
counts ; and two or three trifling items of a fimilar defcription. But 
the main faving, and indeed all that, in a national point of view, is 
worth attending to, is to be effected by a reduction in the number 
or the allowauces of our army and navy. A certain proportion of 
the infantry and cavalry, together with all the foreign troops, and 
the remains of the volunteers, are to be discharged. No more 
fortifications are to be constructed in the country the allowances 
tothe militia, 8&c. are to be reduced; and a third part of the 
whole sum destined for the support of the navy is at once to be 
withdrawn. Now‘these, we need scarcely observe, afe not mea- 
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sures of economy, but measures of state policy; and measures 
upon which we venture to conjecture, that a reformed Legisla- 
ture would probably be as little likely to agree with Mr Wardle as 
their predecessors. For our own part, at least, we are clearly 
and decidedly of opinion, that, if the war is to be carried on at 
all, both the numbers and the pay of our army ought to be in- 
creased, instead of being diminished ; and that any retrenchment | 
of the funds appropriated for the navy, must be attended with 
the utmost hazard. But even if we thought otherwise, and a- 
greed entirely with Mr Wardle that the whole of the sums he 
has mentioned might be retrenched without danger to the public, 
still, as it seems impossible to maintain that they have been hi- 
therto expended from motives of corruption, it would by no 
means follow, that a reformed House of Commons would see the 
propriety of the retrenchment. It will scarcely be pretended, 
that the present, or any other administration, has kept up our 
establishment of dragoons and foreign regiments; or has allowed 
unnecessary clothing to the militia; or engaged+in certain plans 
of fortifications, from a mere profligate desire to create employ- 
ments and occasions of emolument to its own friends and de- 
pendants. No fair and dispassionate man can seriously doubt, 
that those measures have been adopted from a sincere persua- 
sion of their expediency or necessity ; and that the money which 
they have cost, however injudiciously or unprofitably expended in 
point of fact, svas set apart for services which have hitherto been 
thought material to the national prosperity. Although we were 
convinced, therefore, by Mr Wardle, of the folly of such an opi- 
nion, it-could only follow from this, that we and Mr Wardle 
were wiser than the ministers and military men who had suppos- 
ed there was a necessity for such expense, and wiser also than 
the successive Parliaments who hadwunanimously sanctioned that 
supposition. Now, though we were to admit that a reformed 
Parliament would be considerably more Aonest than an unreformed 
one, we are not exactly aware that it must also be considerably 
wiser. The same errors of policy, therefore, that give rise to 
unprofitable expense at present, may be expected to produce the 
same effects hereafter ; nor is there any ground for thinking, thet 
a Parliament chosen mainlyon account of its geod intentigns, will 
commit fewer blunders than one selected in a great degree from a 
regard to its skill and its habits of business. 

With regard, again, to the increasing .zeal and vigilance with 
which a reformed Parliament may be expected to pursue those pa!- 
try peculations and base embezzlements which iniect so many. of 
eur public establishments 3 desireable as the end is, we have great 
coubt if it.could be compassed at a!l morereadily by the employ- 
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ment of the means in question. There is already a very active 
|| spirit of scrutiny afoot against this class of offences; nor can any 
‘| inducement be easily imagined more strong and effectual, than 
that which is now held out to perseverance. The shortest and 
the surest road by which a private individual can now as¢end to 
popularity and influence, is to denounce some peculator to public 
justice, or to bring to light some instance of official abuse, 
Discoveries of this sort are now at a higher premium with us, 
than they ever were in the history of the world; and-all the 
stirring principles of our nature, ambition, patriotism, party 
zeal, and self-interest, are already at work, to stimulate our 
activity, and to sharpen our sagacity, in detecting this class of 
offences. Nor can it be said with justice, that Parliament has 
thrown any great obstacle in the way of such investigations, since 
all the authentic and important instances of abuse have been 
brought to light by the labour of committees appointed with the 
full assent of the Legislature : and indeed it is obvious, that almost 
all the instances of detailed and systematic peculation, which are 
by far the most pernicious and extended, are of no sort of bene- 
fit to the Government, and do not tend, in any degree, to strength- 
| en-its influence. Nine tenths at least of the abuses which have re- 
cently been brought to light, were practised without its know- 
ledge, and among a setof persons from whose attachment it could 
derive no kind of valuable support. Applauding, therefore, as 
we do most warmly, the exertions of those who would destroy 
these opprobrious and pestilential practices, which at once debase 
the character of the nation, and alienate its affections from the Go- 
vernment, we cannot see, in the facts or in the reason of the case, 
any ground for supposing that a change in our system of representa: 
tion is necessary in order to repress them effectually. ‘The Legis« 
ture, as it is now constituted, contains as many keen and experi- 
enced accusers as could weil find employment in a task of this de- 
scription; and there is even reason to doubt, whether the same 
zeal and activity would be displayed by those to whom it might be 
assigned in an assembly where exertions of this sort would operate 
less effectually as a passport to distinction. 

Upon the whole, then, we are clearly of opinion, that what- 
ever other benefits might result from a reform in Parliament, it 
could be of no sensible benefit to the people by lightening the bur- 

‘den of their taxation ; and that no delusion can be greater, and in 
some respects more mischievous, than that which represents these 
two things as essentially connected with each other. ‘To this false 
opinion, however, and to the pains which have beentaken to dis- 
seminate it, we are perhaps indebted for a good part of the appa- 
rent zeal and activity which has lately been manifested on the sub, 
"ares ject 
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ject of reform, and for the dispersion of the last dregs of that de- 
grading apathy in which the public mind appeared but a few years 
ago to be almost irrecoverably sunk. ‘To this extent, erreneous 
as it is, the popular opinion has done good service, and prepared 
the way, we trust, for more just and more worthy sentiments ; 
but mischief, and mischief of the most alarming nature, must re- 
sult from the successful propagation of the doctrine itself, when 
pushed to the extent, and invested with the importance, which 
its adherents have lately assigned to it. ‘The great body of the 
people never yet engaged eagerly in the pursuit of an mnattain- 
able object, without throwing the frame of society into disorder ; 
though it would be mischief enough, in our apprehension, if the 
misguided hope were only to sink back into the base inactivity 
of despair. 

We must observe too, before finally leaving this branch of the 
subject, that even if a greater retrenchment in the national ex- 
penditure could be effected, than we believe to be practicable, 
there would still be something unworthy in holding out this as 
the main object of all our political exertions, and the chief good 
to be expected from a parliamentary reform. Anxious as we are , 
to cut off all that expense which is likely to minister to corrup- |, 


tion, we are by no means partial to that sordid and illiberal e- | | 


conomy which would grudge its gorgeousness and splendour to 
majesty, or even its trappings to vanity; which would mete out 
a meagre subsistence to'the higher as well as the lower servants of 
the country, and calculate the value of the bodily and mental la- 
bour for which every salary was to be an equivalent. Ia a rich 
and luxurious society, a certain profuse and ostentatious expense 
is an indispensable part of official greatness. ‘The means of sup 
porting such expense, therefore, is always one of the objects of the 
purest and most exalted ambition; and the high functions of the 
state, to which that ambition, the mother and the sister of all 
great talent and energy, should always be directed, would be de- 
serted and left as a roosting place for minds of a weaker wing, 
if they were not associated with such emoluments as to maintain 
their possessor in the place to which his office had exalted him. 
Two great evils, therefore, would result from such unwise par- 
simony. ‘The most important offices in the state would be filled 
with persons of inferior talents; and those who were gifted with 
genius, despising the low and barren eminences which bounded 
their legal pretensions, would be apt to invade an order of things 
which might seem to withhold them from their rights, aud em- 
ploy their power in disturbing the government which might , 
have been made instrumefttal to its support. ‘The example of | 
America illustrates both these consequences. The public funes | 
T +4 tionaries 
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tiqnaries of that commonwealth are so poorly provided, that no 
prosperous counsellor, for instance, will accept of, the office of 
judge; aud few men of abilities will dedicate them to so unpro- 
fitable a task as the management of public affairs. ‘Their legisla- 
ture, therefore, is deficient both in talent and authority; and she 
has already experienced, if we are not misinformed, more than 
one shock, from the irregular impulse of that ambition and talent 
for which .no adequate recompense has been provided within 

the pale of her constitution. If these principles are not. admitted, 
it is impossible not to agree with Thomas Paine, that a croeueed 
able-bodied man, equal to perform all the functions of royalty, 
may at any time be got for $00/. a year; or to deny to some later 
writers, that the emoluments of commeniannd in chief, governors 
and ambassadors, are far more than the just reward of their 
labour. 

We would abolish sinecure offices, therefore, and that to a 
greater extent than is proposed even by Mr Wardle,—being satis- 
fied that they are ow not only useless, but pernicious, as well as 
unpopular ; but we would increase the emoluments of almost all 
the great offices of the state, and of all those public situations to 
which .it.is for the common benefit that ambition should invite 
ability. ‘These have not been raised at all in the proportion in 
which the expense of living, and the decent luxury of the higher 
orders has increased; and are, many of them, far below what is 
absolutely necessary to enable their possessors to live as those live 
with whom they are necessarily associated. It is in vain to say 
that the work can be got done for less money.—It will not. be so 
well done; it will not be done with the same effect and autho- 
rity; and no safe occupation will be left for those who could do 
it incomparably better than any less aspiring competitor. It is vain 
too,and worse than vain to say, that if the emoluments of high office 
be made considerable, men ‘will seek such situations from a base 
love of these emoluments.—Men who could be actuated by such 
motives, would have no chance in the competition with those who 
were inspired with a more lofty ambition ; but it is a vulgar anda 
gross error to suppose, that men in general seek for high office 
and political power from any sort of regatd to the pitiful emolu- 
ments with which it is attended: ‘This is the passion of under- 
lings only, and the imputation which they justly seek to fasten on 
each other ; but it can never attach to the masters of the state, 
nor to any who aspire to be. ranked among its masters. ‘There 
are loans and contracts, and ignoble sinecures for the lovers of 
wealth ; but power and consequence and distinction are the 
only objects of those whose relish is, for distinction and power. 
Unprincipled as many of our public men have been, we scarcely 
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remember one, since the period of the Revolution, whose ambi- 
tion was alloyed with so base a passion as avarice, or who was 
ever suspected of coveting the toils and the perils of office forthe 
sake of the miserable pay which is generally attached to it. Last 
of all, it is in vain to say, that expenses of this sort can ever af- 
fect the finances of a great nation, or that any system of econo- 
my can ever save it from a great Joad of taxation, so long as it has 
a decided passion for war, and a taste for conquest and direction. 
While views of ambition, of avarice, or of passion, are popular, 
the more popular the Government is, the more rapidly will the pub- 
lic expenses be accumulated; and the only effect of a rigid system 
of economy will be, to enable the nation to indulge in this luxury 
alittle longer and a little more frequently. In acountry like Eng- 
land, there could be no debt, and no burden of taxes, if there 
were no war; and when the problem is, to reduce the taxes, the 
question is not, what Government is the most economical, but 
what is the most pacific? “A’more popular Government than we 
possess at present, we are quite satisfied, would not be more paci- 
fic ; and therefore weare quite satisfied, that no diminution of the 
taxes would be produced by a reform which would make our Go-~ 
vernment more popular, 

So much for the supposed operation of reform in diminishing 
the taxes. ‘Lhe next point to be considered is, its operation in 
diminishing the influence of the Government. ‘This influence, it 
must be admitted, isenormous. ‘The king and his ministers have 
the disposal of several hundred thousands of offices, in the army, 
the navy, the church, the law, and the colonies, —the emoluments 
of which cannot amount,to much less than twenty millions a year. 
Now, when it is considered that the whole male adults of the 
kingdom are probably under five millions, it is easy to see to 
what an extent the possession or expectancy of these appoints 
ments must influence the political creed of the majority. ‘The fact 
accordingly is, that almost every man above the rank of a labouring 
mechanic, has pretensions, more or less direct or immediate, to 
some such appointment; and that the sentiments and conduct of 
a very large proportion of the people are biassed more or less di- 
rectly by such considerations, Such is the amount of the evil ;— 
and it is unfortunately as. radical as it is enormous. We have 
taxes to the amount of seventy millions a year, which must be 
collected by a whole host of diligent and trust-worthy tax- 
gatherers. We have a navy consisting of seven or eight hundred 
vessels, and an army of several hundreds of regiments, which 
must be commanded by officers ‘of education and accomplish- 
ment; and we have colonies scattered over both hemispheres, 
and containing ten times the population ef the mother country! 
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These vast establishments are now a part of our existence, and 
eannot be either abandoned or diminished ;—and the consequence 
is, that the administration of them has transformed us into a na- 
tion of public functionaries, and placed a prodigious proportion 
of the whole national income in the gift of those who have the 
nomination of these functionaries. It is in vain to talk of abo- 
lishing the offices, or diminishing the salaries annexed to them. 
Almost all of the offices are now indispensably necessary; ard 
the salaries are perhaps more frequently inadequate, than ex- 
cessive. The great grievance is in the patronage, and the de- 
pendence which that patronage encourages ;—and, before deter- 
mining in what way this grievance is to be redressed, we must 
first endeavour to ascertain in what manner, and through what 
channels it operates. 

It is a great mistake, in the first place, to suppose that it oper- 
ates exclusively or even chiefly on the Legislature. Its most 
powerful action is upon the body of the people; in whom it na- 
turally begets a proclivity t> side with the executive, and to ac- 
quiesce in all that is done by those to whom so many of them 
must unfortunately look up as their patrons. The evil would_re- 
main, therefore, very nearly where it is, although the legislature 
could be protected from its direct action; or, rather, ‘no regula- 
tion would substantially diminish its action on the legislature, 
which left those by whom the legislature is appointed subject to 
its full operation. In the second place, it is a still greater mis- 
take to suppose that the danger of this influence consists in the 
power it gives the Sovereign, considered as an individual, and as 
a separate branch of the legislature, to act upon the other branch- 
(es. The truth is, that this power does not belong to the king so 
| properly, as to the majority of the House of Commons ; and that 
it is rather by the actual exercise of this power, than by being 
! subjected to its operation, that the legislature is debased and cor- 
rupted. The King .exercises his patronage through the media- 
tion of his ministers; and the definition of a minister, accord- 
ing to the practice of the constitution, is, not a person nomi- 
nated by the King, but a person supported by two thirds of the 
House of Commons. ‘The King, individually, neither is nor 
can be consulted in the greater part of the appointments which 
are made in his name; nor is it to him or his personal favour 
that the nominees understand that they are indebted for such 
appointments. The patronage, therefore, is vested substantially 
in the majority of the House of Commons, who can make a 
minister, and by whom all ministers know that they are made 
and continued. Now, in whatever way we conceive this assem- 
bly to be constituted, and by whatever form of election its mem- 
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bers are supposed to be returned, still, as long as men are 
men, and while causes and effects maintain their usual rela- 
tions in application to human conduct, it cannot fail to happen, 
that the persons in whom this patronage is vested will often be 
tempted to exercise it in their own favour, or in favour of their 
immediate connexious. Many will side with the majority, in or- 
der to profit by the exercise of this patronage ; and the majority 
will always endeavour to maintain itself in streugth and security, 
by holding out the promise of this patronage to those whom it 
wishes either to gain over or to retain. 

This is the true fhape and courfe of the evil; and, being per 
fuaded that it is fo, we confefs we fee no profpect of removing, 
or even alleviating it.by any alteration in the conftitution of the 
Houfe of Commons. The mifchief confifts in the existence of 
fuch a multitude of offices, and of a confequent power of appoint- 
ing to them. This power, we think, is obvioufly vefted in the 
majority of the Houfe of Commons; and the whole evil confifts 
in this, that a moft powerful temptation is thus held out to the 
members of that Houfe to place and to keep themfelves at any 
rate in a majority, and to ail the people out of the Houfe, to re- 
commend themfelves to thofe who compofe it. Now this is an 
evil which a change in the plan of reprefentation would not only 
fail to cure, but would not, in any degree, touch or alleviate, 
Such a change could have no other effet but-to make the Houfe 
of Commons a more faithful reprefentative of the feelings and 
fenfe of the people: But the people themfelyes are infected with 
this love of place and emolument ; and the Houlc, however ele@- 
ed, would {till be liable to the fame temptations as at prefent, 
Highly as we arc difpofed to eftimate thofe qualities which confer 
popularity, we fee no reafon to think that a reformed Parliament 
would confift of more itern and incorruptible indwiduals than the 
prefent Parliament ; and mutt be jorgiven for diftrufting the effie 
cacy of all remedies, which, inftead of removing the temptation, 
profefs only to enfure the virtue which is to be expofed to them, 
In a large aflembly of perfons of a certain rank and education, if 
the temptations and opportunities of corruption be the fame, the 
average amount of the corruption itfelf may be fafely aflumed as 
the fame alfo. Nor does any rational perfon ever think of dimi- 
nifhing it in any other way than by diminifhing the temptations 
and opportunities. Now, a change in the manner of electing 
members of Parliament could have no effet of this kind, fo long 
as there were the fame number of offices to be filled up in the 
country, and. fo long as the majority of that Houfe had virtually 
the power of filling them up. 

Is this great evil, then, atually without remedy ? and can no 
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means be devifed of vefting this patronage in fuch a way as not 
fo throw the whole machine of the Government off the poife 


\ by its enormous weight and impetus? While our wars and difli- 
\} culties continue, we do think that there is no effeQual remedy. 
| The only radical cure is by the gradual alterative of a reduQion 


of our debt and eftablifhments ; and the only palliative in the 
mean time, is in the increafing intelligence and fpirit of the people, 
The difficulty of the cafe confifts in this, that if Parliament has 
a controul over thofe public appointments, it mult be corrupted 
by the perverfion of this power; and if it has no fuch controul, 
then there muft be lodged, in fome quarter, a power paramount 
to all other powers in the Government, and yet fubject to no re- 
fponfibility or conftitutional check whatfoever. The only remedy 
that has occurred to us, is to break down this patronage, as much 
as possible, into separate and detached portions, and to vest these 
in local assemblies,—to let counties and parishes, in short, choose 
their own tax-gatherers, clergy, and magistrates,—and thus to di- 


} minish the mass and quantity of the patronage in the disposal. of 


the general administration. The remedy, we are aware, is ex- 
tremely inadequate, both because it would not at all diminish that 
general scramble for office which strikes at the root of independ- 
ence throughout the country, and because no part of the naval, 
military, or colonial appointments, could possibly be filled up in 
this manner. It would also be attended with great inconvenience 
from the local prejudices and partialities to which it might give 
occasion ; but still the evil arising from the monstrous patronage 
of the Government is so great and alarming, that we should be 
well pleased to see this remedy applied to it, with such precautions 
and limitations, as would readily suggest themselves in digesting 
any practical scheme. 

Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to observe, that 
there is an actual corrective to this cardinfl vice of our constitu- 
tion, which palliates its pernicious comsequenees, mm so far, as.to 
make it consistent with a great degree of liberty. If this enor- 
mous patronage were vested in any permanent and distinct branch 
of the Government, which always retained the same interests and 
inclinations, it isimpossible, we conceive, that it should not, long 
ago, have destroyed the whole liberties of the nationy-and esta- 
blished itself into an absolute and uneontroulable authority. ‘The 
fact is, however, that it is vested in the majority of a divided as- 
sembly; and that while the patronage itself remains undiminish- 
ed and unaltered, there is another division of that assembly, into 
whose hands it is constantly liable to be transferred. Now, a- 
mong the considerations which are able to transmute a minority 
nto a majority of that house, the most important and operative, 
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no doubt, is an apprehension of resistance or disorder among the 
people ; and accordingly, when the leaders of an existing majo- 
rity are tempted to employ their influence to do any thing very 
unjust or oppressive, a considerable part of their followers will 
naturally go over to the other side, and the opposition will be 
converted into an administration, and obtain possession of the 
whole vast influence of their predecessors, with an impressive 
warning as to the hazard of relying too far upon it. It is thus 
that the existence of a strong opposition, which is sure to be re- 
cruited by every unpopular act of the Government, serves, to keep 
the administration under a salutary restraint; and that the vast 
weight of national patronage, though it does render the/machine 
of Government topheavy and unmanageable, is prevented, by the 
constant fluctuation of its pressure, from oversetting it altogether, 
or crushing the liberties of the people under its perpetual obliquity. 

In addition to this constitutional fragility of ministerial power, 
the natural mortality of the Sovereign may be regarded as a fur- 
ther security against the preponderating weight of state patronage. 
Though the efficient power be evidently lodged in the House of 
Commons, the personal inclination or dispositions of the reigning 
Monarch are’ by no means without their influence. From natural 
and obvious causes, it almost always happens, that the heir-ap- 
parent belongs to a different party in politics from that which is 
habitually trusted by the Sovereign on the throne; and the con- 
stant hazard of a demise serves still further to restrain the exist» 
ing administration in the exercise of the vast influence, which 
they hold by a tenure so precarious. If it were not for the con- 
stant operation of these two internal correctives, we conceive that 
the constitution could not long sustain the pressure of this. griev- 
ous and growing ivfirmity. If an administration were to be forme 
ed so popular and commanding, as, after a long course of suc- 
cessful contentions, to annihilate, or very greatly to reduce, the 
strength of opposition,—and if, along with this unnatural fixity 
in the state of Parliamentary power, the reigning Monarch and 
the heir apparent were to concur cordially in their choice of men 
and measures,—it is scarcely possible to imagine, how the sliber- 
ties and independence of the people should be enabled to #ith- 
stand the constant mining and insidious action of the vasteipflu- 
ence which would then flow, in one steady and undeviating .cug- 
rent, against the foundations of their freedom. In such a situa- 
tion, a rebellion might be excited among the lower people, by open 
oppression ; and a violent revolution might throw off the, heavy 
load of corruption and tyranny: butethe constitution itself would 
be lost and overthrown, and the overgrown power of the govern- 
= would have extinguished. the last-sparks of legitimate free- 
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Thus much it may suffice to say as to the two most imminent 
and palpable evils, which some sanguine patriots have expected to 
remove by a reform in the Commons’ House of Parliament. There 
remains a third, and a more fundamental, though less conspicu- 
ous evil, as to which there may be room perhaps for a different 
prognosis. ‘This we have already described, in a general way, as 
consisting in the monopoly of political power which the course of 
events had thrown into the hands of an inadequate part of the 
people, and the consequent jealousy and disaffection of the res 
mainder. It is necessary, however, to explain, more particularly, 
our impression as to the origin, magnitude, and probable effects 
of this disorder. 

In doing this, we must beg leave to refer our readers to cet- 
tain general remarks which we formerly * took occasion to 
make on the distinctive characters of new and of old govern- 
ments, and the advantages and disadvantages of each respec- 
tively. In all new governments, superior fitness and ability 
ate the sole recommendations to office and employments. In 
old governments, hereditary wealth and rank are apt to have 
too great an influence. The former, therefore, are common- 
ly administered with more vigour and ability; but the latter 
are, for the most part, more stable and secure. This advantage 
they derive from the natural tendency of the influence derived 
from wealth, to settle and consolidate into a sort of patriarchal 
chieftainship, which gains strength by descent and duration ; 
while the influence derived from mere personal talents or accom: 
plishments, necessarily perishes with the individual by wkom they 
were possessed. An oid government is a mass made up of a con- 
geries of little circles, each of which has its own fixed centre 
and point of radiation. Every county, and district, and parish 
and village, has its Settled heads and leaders, through whom, as 
their natural organ, theif sentiments and wishes are made known, 
and by whose influence they may be generally impressed with 
the wishes and sentiments of others. All the little springs and 
fountains of political power, have worn themselves deep and per- 
manent channels ; and are reunited into certain great currents, 
which ‘hold their course with undeviating regularity, and maintain 
the freshness and fertility of the land without danger or disturb- 
ance. Such is the state of things, in a certain stage, of all free 
governments ; but if is easy to see, even without the aid of expe- 
rience, that the very foundations of this tranquillity are liable to 
be completely subverted. 

There are only two sourées of influence in ae saad 
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gifts and accomplishments—and property. The first, of course, 
affords in itself the best title to preeminence ; but wealth can be 
transmitted to a successor, and can be accumulated—while virtue 
and talents cannot. In the progress of society, therefore, the 
one kind of influence is constantly acquiring strength, while the 
other is necessarily stationary ;—and thus the aristocracy of per- 
sonal merit is gradually supplanted, or at least overtopped, by 
the aristocracy of hereditary wealth. ‘This is the first step in the 
history of civilized society. Crowns become hereditary ; Gene- 
rals do not fight their way up from the ranks; and men succeed 
to certain honours and privileges, without the pretext of having 
earned them by their own exertions. 

In rude and simple times, when the duties of rulers and states- 
men are easy, and when luxury holds out no temptation to in- 
action, men who are thus born to command are usually suffi- 
ciently fitted for it. Theyymonopolize almost all the instruction 
and education of the age ; and having no other objects of ambi- 
tion or enjoyment but those which are set before them by their 
duty, they generally unite both the influence of wealth and of 
merit, and maintain a tranquil and unquestioned supremacy over 
their natural inferiors, Such was the state of things in the main, 
during the prevalence of the feudal system, in modern Europe; 
and it was in this state that all those usages and prejudices and 
habitual notions took their rise, the clash of which with another 
form of society, is at this moment holding that quarter of the 
world in convulsions. It is to this point that we wish particu- 
larly to direct the attention of our readers. 

After the whole people of Europe had thus been separated into 
the two great classes of the gentry or nobility, who engrossed the 
whole political power—and the peasantry or common people, who 
had no share in that power—two great changes were gradually and 
silently effected in the interior structure of society. In the first 
place, the privileged orders were seduced by luxurious inventions 
into a very general neglect of the accomplishments which alone 
could fit a for the situations, now become more important than 
ever, which they still continued to monopolize; and, in the se 
cond place, the common people, by a great improvement in their 
education and circumstances, came to acquire a large share of that 
intelligence, and skill and ambition, which was formerly engrossed 
by their chieftains. Being infinitely superior in numbers, it will 
easily be understood, that when their education and- opportunities 
came to be nearly alike, they should produce a greater number of 
able and distinguished persons than che class of the nobility sand 
thus a new aristocracy of merit arose, which was oppesed in 3 
good degree to the old aristocracy of wealth or rank,~and threat- 
ened to supplant or eclipse it. 
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This is the true history of the French revolution; and of all 
the other revolutions, by which such of the nations of the Con- 
tinent, as escape the yoke of a military despotism, are obviously 
destined Ghatak, we hope, without bloodshed or dissension) to 
be regenerated. One of their own writers, in speaking of the 
former event, says, with some quaintness, and much truth, that 
its true cause is to be found in the ‘ plenitude du merite de Tiers 
Etat.’ The genius and ambition of those who were excluded 
from the exercise of political power, had come to be so much great- 
erthan that of those who monopolized it, that, at last, it burst for- 
cibly through the barriers which had been set up to confine it, and 
overthrew the whole frame of the Government by which it had been 


so long and so unwisely neglected. ‘The sum, then, of the whole | 


general doctrine is this,—that all governments are virtually of the 
nature of aristocracies; and that aristocracies are of two sorts,— 
that of personal merit, and that of rank or hereditary wealth. 
In order to make any Government secure and peaceful, these two 
aristocracies must be united; and as, in former times, this was 
effected by the superior skill, valour, and accomplishment of the 
hereditary chieftains, so it seems as if it could only be accom- 
plished, now that this superiority has ceased, by their yielding up 
a large share of political power to those who have become their 
equals in all kinds of personal endowments. 

These observations apply, in all their extent, to the nations 
of the Continent only; and our business is chiefly with Eng- 
land. Yet we have chosen to state them in this broad and gene- 
rat manner, in order to convey to our readers a more clear and 
fimple idea of that great European diftemper, with which, it 
appears to us, that this country alfo is afflicted, though in a 
much flighter degree than its neighbours. With us, too, the 
people are getting as wife as their rulers; and, ceafing already to 
recegnize any real fuperiority in thofe to whom they had been ac- 
cuflomed to look up with implicit confidence, they begin to feel 
that diftruft and diffatisfa€tion. with the a€tual ariftocracy which 
has burft out into fuch fatal diforders in fome other countries. 
‘The old leaders of the nation, on the other hand, are by no means 
fufliciently aware, either of the intelligence, the difcontent, or 
the ambition of the lower and middling orders; and are difpofed 
to reprels, what they confider as accidental turbulence or ill hus 
mour, by a high and haughty affertion of their own power and 
authority. ‘Though men of low birth are not fyftematically ex 
cluded from any fituation in this country, it is perfectly wil 
known, not only that thereiis a very narrow and jealous mono- 
poly of all pofts of importance, but that there is a very great want 
of fympathy between the people and their rulers; and that little 
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deference is paid to public opinion, except when it threatens to 
indicate itfelf in tumult aud diforder. 

The nature of this monopoly was explained at fome length on 
a former occafion } * and mz ry be ftated in a very few words. ‘The 
nomination to all high offices is fubftantially in the majority of the 
Houfe of Commons; and this majority can only be maintains 
ed, by ufing this patronage, among other things, in fuch a way 
as to give fatisfadion to thole of whom it is compofed: In con- 
fequence of long hereditary connexion, and other caufes which 
need not be explained, certain individuals have obtained the pow- 
er, not only of fecuring their own election as members of this af- 
fembly, but oi fecuring the eleétion of feveral of their friends alfo. 
When the miniftry, therefore, is confronted, as it almoft always 
is, by a pretty ftrong minority, it is obvioufly in the power of a 
very {mall number of their adherents to make what terms they 
pleafe as to the filling up of any of the great appointments in the 
nation. If two or three of ‘thefe powerful individuals concur in 
recommending any perfon, however flenderly qualified, to any fi- 
tuation, however important, and that under the condition of de- 
ferting the miniftry if their recommendation be not atterided to,— 
it is obvious that in almoft all cafes it muft be attended to, and that 
there can be no free choice or competition either to the government 
or the people. The faét is, accordingly, that almoft all the great 
offices of the {tate are monopolized by a few great families; and 
that, if there be any member of them poffeffed of talents to dif- 
charge their duties with any tolerable degree of decéneyya claim 
is fure to be made in his behalf, which, from the nature of ‘the 
government, has almoft the force of a command. 

With regard, again, to the obvious want of fympathy and com- 
munication between the people and their rulers, and the mingled 
difcontent and contempt which naturally arifes, on both fides, 
from this unconttitutional elrangement ; this is owing; we be- 
lieve, in a very great degree, to the aétual i ignorance ot the moft 
forward and {tirring part of our public functionaries with regard 
to the real fentiments, as well as the intelligence and temper, of 
the people. Living conftantly in the metropolis,—engaged perpe= 
tually with their {chemes and intrigues,—and communicating with 
the people only through thole dangerous middlemen who pretend te 
difpofe of elegtions, it is not w onderful that they thould want leifure 
and opportunity to make themfelves acquainted with the ftate of 
public opinion, or that they fhould’ regard its expreffion as an un- 
grateful interference with their peculiar privileges. When the 
public bufinefs of a country is much accumulated, and confe- 
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quently much fubdivided, there is nothing perhaps which makes 
a man more fhallow and arrogant, than to be wholly engaged in 
it ; and it is, we believe, very much owing to the multiplication 
of thofe pert, pra€tifed, and narrow-minded politicians, that that 
repulfive tone of contempt has been adopted towards the people, 
which has been repaid, upon their fide, with retorted fcorn and 
refentment. ; 

Such, we conceive, are a few of the general caufes which have 
led, in the natural courfe of things, to that monopoly of power 
and that popular difcontent which have been produced, by fimilar 
caufes, to a much greater extent in fome of the neighbouring na- 
tions. There are certain peculiarities, however, in our recent 
hiftory, and in the afpect of the prefent times, which have pro- 
digioufly aided their natural operation in our cafe, and accele- 
rated the effe€t which might otherwife have come upon us in a 
form lefs alarming. The caufes of difunion which we have al- 
ready noticed, are involved in the very nature of our govern- 
ment, and in fome degree in the conftitution of modern fociety. 
Thofe which we are about to enumerate may be confidered, in 
fome meafure, as extrinfic and accidental. 

‘There is, in the frst place, the effect of the French revolution, 
which has had a twofold operation on the people and on the govern- 
ment of this country. In the first place, by exciting a great dread 
of popular insurrection, and a great zeal in favour of royalty and 
high birth, and aJl kinds of antient establishments and dignities, it 
encouraged the government to assume a higher tone, and to com- 
port itself towards the people in a more imperious manner, than 
would either have been ventured upon, or endured, under other 
circumstances. Now, though the nation has got rid of the panic 
and the zeal which produced this innovation, the government is 
unwilling to abate of the jealous and commanding tone to which 
it had become accustomed during the prevalence of these feel- 
ings. The second effect of this great event has been, to render 
hereditary rank and pretension less imposing and respectable than 
formerly in the eyes of the people. ‘Fhe diadem of Bonaparte 
has dimmed the lustre of all the antient crowns of Europe; and 
her nobles have been outshone, and outgeneralled, and outnego- 
tiated, by men raised by their own exertions from the commor 
level of the populace. The antient and hereditary rulers of 
states, in short, have made but a poor figure in the contest with 
their plebeian antagonists ; and it is impossible that the people of 
this country should have been spectators of the struggle, without 
feeling an abatement of that habitual veneration for rank and dig- 
nity, which is still a considerable ingredient in their loyalty and 
subrhission. ‘Their apprehension ef this effect, has led the inju- 
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dicious part of our aristocracy, and the base and more numerous 
herd of their underlings, to attempt to counteract it, by a more 
than ordinary share of arrogance and presumption. 

The second aggravation of this constitutional disorder, may be 
referred to the unusual duration of Mr Pitt’s administration, and } 
to the circumstances under which the present ministry assumed 
and have maintained their situations. We conceive it to be es- 
sential to the purity of the English constitution, that no ministry 
should remain very long in office. For the time they are in, 
they degrade their opponents throughout the nation to the condi- 
tion of the plebeian orders in the old tyrannical governments of 
the Continent, by a systematical exclusion from all posts of ho- 
nour and dignity ; and are only prevented, by the precariousness 
of their tenure, from adopting towards them in common society 
all those insolent airs of superiority which the noblesse of old France 
used to practise towards such as were not noble. If an admi- 
nistration last very long, something of this kind must infallibly 
grow up even in this country ; and some of our readers may re- 
member, that there was an approach to it during the time of Mr 
Pitt’s greatest popularity. Lord Sidmouth’s administration, and 
the shortlived ministry of Lord Grenville, gave a check to this 
tone of proscription ; but the sudden conversion of the most in- , 
significant minority which has existed since the Revolution, into | \ 
the most confident and imperious ministry that ever existed in | } 
England, has renewed the alarms of all who look beyond the | 
hour that lies before them. ‘The present administration is evi- ; 
dently a continuation of that which was directed by Mr Pitt; 
and the result of the two short attempts to supplant it, almost 
authorises us to conclude, that it is zmpossible to keep out a mi- 
nistry which has been long in power, and has retained the per- 
sonal favour of the Sovereign. ‘Though driven repeatedly from 
their posts by the public scorn or indignation, they have only to 

wait till some blunder or disaster shake the popularity of their 
sucessors, and may reckon upon being brought back in triumph 
with the whole train of their dependants. Whatever evils and 
inconveniences, therefore, attend a very long administration, ei- 
ther from the greater narrowness of their monopoly, the increas- 
ed insolence of their tone, or their more habitual alienation from 
the sentiments of the people, may be expected to become appa- 
rent in our actual circumstances, and to aggravate those discon 
tents which spring from causes still more radical. 

The third accidental source of our dissensions, may be traced 
to the sudden disappearance of most of the great and popular 
characters by whom the nation had been long accustomed to be 
guided ; and the succession of a race of men who are generally 
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acknowledged to be unequal to the mighty tasks which have been 
assigned to them. With all the growing intelligence and dis. 
content and presumption of the lower and middling orders, they 
were still held in awe -by the genius and established superiority of 
those men. ‘The body of the nation relied implicitly on their 
wisdom ; and their very errors were respected even by those who 
had the courage to expose them. Of late, however, the govern. 
ment has fallen into the hands of persons who are less known 
and less respected ;—whose names carry nothing yenerable with 
them to ennoble submission, and nothing commanding to overs 
awe turbulence. ‘Though their gifts and their popular qualities 
are far inferior to those of their predecessors, their pretensions 
are at least as lofty, and expressed in a manner still more haugh- 
ty and revolting. Nor is it a thing to be wondered at, if a peo- 
ple, disposed at any rate to call in question the authority of its 
rulers, should feel more than usual discontent when delivered in- 
to the hands of men who have no place in either aristocracy—of 
rank or of talents; and who, without the aid of general popu- 
larity, or the support of extensive connexions, have taken posses 
sion of the government on the strength of a certain clerk-like ala- 
crity and thoroughgoing confidence—of accommodating conscien- 
ces, and habits of courtly compliance. The great complication 
and increase of the national business, has given rise, in our times, 
to this new generation of public men. But they have hitherto 
been subservient to the actual rulers of the state ; and the era of 
their accession to immediate power, could scarcely fail to be 
marked with the symptoms of popular dissatisfaction. 

The dast peculiar or temporary cause of our national disunion, 
is the extraordinary peril of the times in which we live, and the 
signal want of success with which almost all our public measures 
have been attended. In ordinary times, it is little more than a la- 
bour of honour to administer public affairs, and a matter nearly of 
indifference by whom they are administered. In such times, a po- 
lished and intelligent nation in reality governs itself; and the of- 
fice of prime minister may be fairly sought by, and safely yield- 
ed to any man of popular manners, and ordinary skill in business. 
But, when the state of a people comes to be full of hazard and 
difficulty—when every blunder is big with incalculable danger, 
and the want of consummate judgment threatens to involve every 
individual in ruin—it then becomes utterly intolerable that a post 
of such responsibility should be given up to presumptuous medi- 
ocrity,—or the imminent peril of twenty millions of men be made 
a stake for conceited selfishness, or low party passion, to play for. 
Even those who are most inclined, by nature and habit, to acqui- 
esce in established systems, and to trust to official wisdom, are rous- 
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ed, at such a season, to inquire a little into the qualifications of their 
rulers, and to murmur against that most atrocious of all abuses, by 
which incapacity is allowed to drivel in the place where genius 
herself might falter and grow pale. When the people look to 
the condition to which they are now bronght, and the lamentable 
issue of the many proud promises which their rulers have made 
to them in the course of the contest ;—when they look back up- 
on the whole foreign policy of England for these last twenty years 
—upon that strange and humiliating scene of improvidence, in- 
consistency, insolence, and paltry rapacity—that sad series of pre- 
posterous hopes and discreditable disappointments—that sickening 
alternation of boasting and disgrace, of blustering apologies, rash 
councils, and tardy performance ;—when they look back upon all 
these things, and recollect that their affairs are still in the guid- 
ance of the remnant of these unprosperous counsellors, by whom 
they have been so often deceived ;—is it not reasonable to expect, 
that their incredible credulity should at last be exhausted, and that 
they should begin to ask, whether there is not in the nation some 
better judgment, and cooler temper, to save them in the crisis of 
their fate? It is needless, for our present purpose, to speak of 
the policy which has been pursued as to Ireland, or of the mee 
Ssashely mixture of rashness and irresolution, of dread and of 
defiance of public opinion, which has been exhibited in some late 
proceedings of the Government. Enough has been said to show, 
that the dangers of the country, and the long train of disappoint- 
ments which she has purchased at so great a price, must have ex- 
cited a pretty general distrust and disrespect for its rulers, even if 
there had not been causes of a more general nature to produce 
this alienation. 

Such, as it appears to us, are the leading circumstances, both 
general and particular, which have led to the great political mala- 
dy under which we now labour—the monopoly of political power 
by too small a part of the nation, and the consequent discontent 
of the greater number. ‘Two miserable consequences result 
from this evil. In the first place, affairs are administered with 
much less wisdom and judgment, than if the public servants 
were chosen, on account of their serviceable qualities, from the 
whole body of the nation. In the second place, there is evident 
danger of disorder among the people themselves, and a cer- 
tainty of their being lukewarm in the service of Government, 
even where the national security may call on them for the 
greatest exertions. The evil, therefore, which we have speat 
so much time in describing, is such as calls imperiously for a 
remedy. 

There can be little doubt, we humbly conceive, that the go- 
verning part of the nation is, upon the whole, worse qualified 
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{y for the task it has to perform, than any other description of per- 
{4 sons within it. In all other departments of intellectual exer- 
tion, we have among us inftances of unrivalled talent, dexterity 
and fuccefs 5 and the body of the people, we verily believe, 
contains a greater mafs of found judgment, varied intelligence, 
and original genius, than any other people that ever exifted. 
Our political artifans, however, are by no means of the fame 
degree of excellence; and, in fpite of the great demand which 
the circumftances of the times have created for this kind of 
talent, it is obvious that the fupply has recently been very ina- 
\, dequate. When this is the cafe, political economifts tell us, 
\} we may conclude at once that there is fome undue monopoly 
’ of the fources from which it fhould be derived ; and the invefti- 
gation in which we have juft been engaged, feems to juttify 
the conclufion in this inftance. The true cure, then, for this 
part of the evil—to defcribe it in general terms—is to put an 
end to this monopoly ; to multiply the points of conta€t between 
the wifdom which is in the people, and that which is a€tually em- 
ployed in the conduct of their affairs ; to enlarge the intelectual 
communication between the nation and its rulers; and thus toen- 
able the knowledge and the talent that are in the country to a& 
upon the mechanifm by which its bufinefs is performed. For the 
other part of the evil, it is equally eafy to indicate the general 
defcription of the remedy. It muft confift in a change of tone 
in the government, and in the greater part of thofe who aim at 
political influence in the country,—fuch a change only as may 
thow that there is a fincere defire to conciliate, and to act along 
with the great body of the people; that they are not looked upon 
either with contempt or diftru{t ; and that their right to think and 
to feel for the fituation of the country is ferioufly and cordially 
recognized. 

All this, we admit, is very vague ;—and yet, if there. were a 
general and fincere difpofition to reduce it to practice, very little 
difficulty, we believe, would be experienced. Our popular re- 
formers are undoubtedly far more fpecific. ‘They are for cutting 
off the rotten burghs, enlarging the elective franchife, and fhort- 
ening the duration of parliament ; by which operations, they con- 

1end, that the people will at once be reconciled to the govern- 
i, ment, and the government be rendered cordial to the people. 
|) Now, though we are infinitely lefs fanguine as to the effects of 
fuch meafures, and are fatisfied, indeed, that the whole of what 
#3 now propofed could not be attempted without the greateft dan- 
ger, we are {till ready to admit, that the expectations of benefit 
irom a parliamentary reform, are much lefs chimerical with a 
I Sew to the great evil of or we have been fpeaking, than as 
po any of the other effets which have been anticipated from it, 
W G 
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We have always profeffed to be on the whole friendly to fuch 
a reform ; and if the people be generally defirous of it, we think 
the time is come when it ought to be no longer withheld. We 
do not think that it will produce a parliament materially different 
in its character or compofition from that which now exifts; and 
we fhall ftate, in the fequel, the reafons why we fhould dread 
the idea of any material difference. But it will do good, we 
think, in two important particulars. In the firft place, it will 
tend to raife the importance of the people in general, and to 
maintain and exercise in them that feeling of citizenship and 
political duty, which is so apt to be lost in a commercial country; 
although it 1s upon it alone that all rational freedom must ulti- 
mately repose. In the second place, the mere granting of a boon 
to which so much importance has been (perhaps foolishly) attach- 
ed, will be a pledge of the confidence and cordiality with which 
they are regarded by their superiors, and will go far to dispel the 
jealous and hostile feelings which so many other causes have late- 
ly gendered between them. 

As to the kind or the quantity of reform which we think may 
be safely granted for those purposes, it will scarcely be expected 
that we should presume to - any specific proposition before our 
teaders. ‘The most obvious fault in our present system of repre- 
sentation, is its great and glaring énequality. In some places, five 
men returning two members,—in others fifty thousand : Here, a 
burgh of twenty hovels having its full share of representation,— 
there, two or three large and prosperous towns not represented at 
all. Now, though we would not altogether destroy this inequa- 
lity, which produces good as well as bad effects on the whole, we 
certainly think that it ought to be diminished, and a certain approach 
made to uniformity in the exercise of so valuable a right. We 
would not scruple, therefore, to take away the right of electing 
from several close and several decayed burghs, and to give more 
members to several populous districts. ‘Che pecuniary qualifica- 
tion of the electors ought, at the same time, to be somewhat 
raised, especially in the open burghs; but to compensate this, it 
ought to be estimated in the counties, as well as elsewhere, not 
merely by property or interest én 4and, but by property of all 
sorts, or rather, perhaps, by the payment of taxes to a certain a- 
mount,—paying a due tribute to the superior weight and respec- 
tability of the landed interest, by making the qualification lower 
for them than for other proprietors. Some regulations should 
also be adopted for avoiding the tumult and disorder which now 
disgrace our most popular elections, and) which have inspired 
many worthy people with a general horror at the very name of a 
popular reform. Something may be learned in this respect from 
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the practice of America, where, by means of written votes, col- 
lected and authenticated by a very simple process, the elections 
are conducted, in that country of universal suffrage and ferocious 
faction, without the smialle st tendency to disorder. If this could 
be acco nplished with us, it would certainly remove one very strong 
objeciion to shortening the duration of parliament. 

Such a reform as this, we are convinced, might be effected with 
perfect safety ; and, we make no doubt, with considerable benefit 
to the country. Its beneficial effects, however, we are persuad- 
ed, would be confined to the points we have just mentioned. It 
would not materially touch the state of taxation or of influence :— 
and as for altering the composition of the House of Commons, by 
excluding from it all who are sent there by the interest of the 
ministry or of noble families, we can only say, that if we be- 
lieved it at all likely to produce such an effect, we should think it 
our duty to strive against it, as against a measure which would 
deprive us of all the practical blessings of our constitution, 

We took the liberty, on a former occasion, * to say a good deal 
upon this subject ; and after observing that the whole substantial 
power of the Government was now manifestly vested in the 
House of Commons, we proceeded to show that the balance of the 
constitution was preserved, and could only be preserved, by being 
transferred into that House ; where a certain proportion of the ins 
fluence of the Crown and of the great families of the land, was ad+ 
vantageously, though somewhat irregularly, mingled csials the pro- 
per represen tation of the people. ‘The expediency, and indeed the 
necessity of this arrangement, we should humbly conceive, must 
be manifest to all who will but consider the distractions and 
dreadful convulsions that would ensue, if the three branches of 
the Legislature were really to be kept apart in their practical ope- 
rations, and to check and controul each other, not by an infusion 
of their elementary principles into all the measures ‘of each, but 
by working separately to thwart or undo what had been under- 
taken by the other, without any means of concert or cooperation. 

In the first place, it is perfectly obyious, that if the House of 
Commons, with its absolute power over the supplies, and its 
connexion with the physical force of the nation, were to be 
composed entirely of the representatives of the yeomanry of the 
counties ard the tradesmen of the burghs, and were to be actuat- 
ed solely by the feelings and interests which are peculiar to that 
class of men, it w ould infallibly convert the government into a 
mere democracy, and speedily sweep away the incumbrance of 
Lords and Commons, who could not exist at all therefore, if they 
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had not an influence in this assembly. But even supposing that 
this consequence would not immediately follow, is it not obvious, 
in the second place, that if the House of Lords and the Sovereign 
had no means of influencing the determination of the Commons 
within their own walls, they could only controul them in the ex- 
ercise of their Jegislative function, by throwing out or negativ- 


ing the bills which had been passed by the unanimous assent of \ 


that House?—Now, there is no man, we believe, who can he+ 
sitate as to the consequences of such a mode of controul as 
this. If the House of Commons were to send up a series of 


popular bills which were successively negatived by the Sovereign, - 


the consequence would infallibly be, an insurrection and a civil 
war :—and if, on the other hand, he were to pass, as a matter of 
course, every bill which had been voted by a great majority of that 
House, at the same time that he and his servants had no‘infiuence 
over their deliberations, the controul of the executive would be ut- 


terly lost and'abandoned; and the government, as we have already | 


said, would be changed into a virtual republic. It seems to us to 
be a matter of necessity, therefore, that the Crown should have a 
certain influence in the House of Commons. ‘That of the nobili- 
ty is still less irregular. In point of fact, indeed, the nobility of 
England are no longer distinguishable, as to their interests, from 
her opulent commoners ; nor is there any intelligible ground for 
excluding the influence of the one, more than that of the other. 
If it be true; indeed, that the whole force of the government ac- 
tually resides in the House of Commons, which we take to be 
obvious to every one who will take the pains to reflect upon 
it; it follows, that the Nobility, as well as the Crown, must ei- 
ther have something to say in its deliberations, or must have no- 
thing to say in the government. ‘Their separate functions serve 
other purposes indeed; but, acting in these, they could exercise 
no effectual controul over the Commons, though they might pro- 
voke them to their destruction, 

Thefe propofitions might be copioufly illuftrated by the whole hif- 
tory of the Englith government, ever fince the increafing weight and 
confequence of the Commons gave them an effeClive power in the 
proceedings of the Legiflature. While the Sovercign lived on his 
Royal demefnes, and wars were fupported by knights’ fervice ;— 
while there were fcarcely any taxes, and the bufineds of legiflation 
was fettled in a few days in each year, the Houfé of Commons 
had little to do but to vote a fcanty fupply, aud fometimes to accom- 
pany it by a remonitrance of no terror nor authority. ‘The Sove- 
reign, in the firft place, could do without the fupply, if it fhould be 
actually withheld ; in the fecond place, he could levy what he pleaf 
ed, in a variety of ways, without the confent of that aflembly 5 and, 
finally, he and his nobles and their retainers, for whofe equipment it 
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was wanted, could at any time eafily overbear the whole Houfe of 
Commons and their conftituents, and compel them to yield whatever 
was demanded. This ftate of things lafted till the time of Henry 
the Eighth, or Elizabeth ; down to which period the conftitution of 
England a€tually confifted of the feparate and uncompounded ele. 
ments of King, Lords, and Commons, each acting upon a view 
of its peculiarintereft. ‘The growing importance of the Commons, 
and the wants of the Government, made a practical change ne- 
ceflary in the reign of the Stewarts; and the attempt to adhere to 
the theory of the conftitution produced the deftru€tion of the. mo- 
narchy and the death of the King. Mr Laing, in his late accu- 
rate and profound hiftory, has pointed out this diftin&ly as the 
caufe of thefe unhappy convulfions. The King, he obferves, 
ruined himfelf and the country, by ftanding on his preroga- 
tive, and neglecting the means of influencing the Parliament. 
He made various efforts, indeed, to feduce and gain over the 
moft formidable of the popular leaders in that affembly ; but 
he chofe, moit abfurdly, to proclaim his triumph, by making 
them immediately defift from that occupation, and enlifting them 
as the open advocates of his prerogative. Inftead of fubmitting to 
receive the popular leaders as his ministers, and in this way 
bringing all the weight of the Royal influence to bear through 
that commanding channel upon the Parliament, he never pro- 
moted them to office til] they had lost all power and popu- 
Jarity by an avowed desertion to the separate party of the King; 
and thus, by allowing the Commons to carry every thing before 
them in their own House, and then opposing the naked walls of 
his prerogative to the full shock of that unbridled current, he in- 
vited a contest, that, even in those days, proved ruinous to him- 
self and to the constitution. ‘The same principle of misgovern- 
ment, aided indeed by baser practices on a baser generation, last. 
ed down till the Revolution; when, as ig universally acknowledg- 
ed, the true principles of the constitution were first recognized, 
and the reign of influence and regular freedom began. 

With these impressions, then, not only of the harmlessness, 
but of the vital necessity of a certain infusion of Royal and aris- 
tocratical influence in that assembly which virtually engrosses 
the whole power of the Legislature, it will easily be understood, 
that we have no great indulgence for those notions of reform, 
which seem tobe uppermost in the minds of some of its warmest 
supporters ; and that we should consider such a change in the 
constitution of that House, as Sir Francis Burdett and Mr Cobbett 
\| appear to think essential to its purity, as by far the greatest cala- 
mity which could be inflicted upon us by our own hands. These 
very able and eloquent persons, too, we observe, are fully aware 
of the consequences which we have endeavoured to connect ae 
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such an alteration; and, indeed, it is very remarkable, that both 
of them regard the revival or active development of the King’s |) 
prerogative, as an important part of that beneficial reform, which | 
they think would be effected by purging the Commons’ House of 
all admixture of Royal or aristocratical influence. Mr Cobbett 
talks repeatedly of the irregularity of Parliament interfering 
with the King’s choice of his ministers, with which, he says, 
they have no more to do, than with the choice of his running 
footmen ; and Sir Francis Burdett, in the speech which is before 
us, is reported, we observe, to have insisted very largely upon 
the benefits to be derived from restoring to the Sovereign the 
prerogative of determining what burghs should be allowed to re- 
turn members to Parliament, and which should be deprived of 
that privilege. It is obvious, therefore, that they see clearly, 
that if this influence is to be destroyed in the House of Com- 
mons, it, must either be renewed in the shape of prerogative, 
or the kingly and aristocratical elements must be altogether 
discharged from the constitution. It does strike us, we will 
confess, with astonishment, to find persons, of the force of mind 
and the knowledge of the gentlemen in question, seriously incul- 
cating such strange and tremendous doctrine. ‘To set the So- 
vereign of this country again to stand upon his prerogative, and to 
meet the encroachments of a democratical House of Commons, 
with no other aid than a set of ministers appointed without any 
connexion with that House, would be to expose the monarchy 
and the constitution to a fate infinitely more certain and terrible 
than that which fell upon them in the time of King Charles ; 
while to allow Aim or his ministers to say, at every election, from 
what places members should or should not be sent, would evident- 
ly be to make all the burghs in the kingdom treasury burghs,—and, 
in fact, to place the whole body of the legislature under the abso- 
Jute power of the executive, We find it difficult to believe that 
men of distinguished talents should be actually imposed upon by 
absurdities so glaring :—but it is yet more difficult and more pain- 
ful to believe, that without being imposed upon, they should be 
capable of maintaining them to the public, even for the purpose 
of forwarding what they consider to be a patriotic object. 

If we apprehended, therefore, that the House of Commons 
would be freed from all but popular influence, by making the 
scheme of representation more comprehensive and more consist- 
ent, we should certainly be vehement against any such change in 
its present constitution. We have no fears, however, on this 
head ; and are perfectly satisfied, that so long as the administra- 
tion retains any considerable share of its present patronage, and 
go long as the great families retain their popularity and — 
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there will always be a due proportion of their influence to prevent 
that omnipotent assembly from being guided by the feelings of 
only one class of the community. ‘There is a very tolerable pro- 
portion of that influence even among the county members of the 
Parliament as it now stands,—such a proportion, perhaps, as would 
be sufficient for the average of the whole House :—and by raising 
the qualification of an elector, both in the counties and in the 
burghs, this aristocratical influence would be made rather great- 
er over the whole kingdom, than it now is in the counties. 

The only difficulty with which it appears to ust! hat this great que- 
stion is attended, arises from the circumstance of ‘this interference 
of the Crown and the Nobility in the representation of the Com- 
mons, not being avowed or regulaicd by the public law of the land. 
It is practised in a sort of covert and underhand manner ; and this 
gives an appearance of guiltiness tothe thing itscif, which natural- 
Jy embarrasses those who are called on to defend it, and excites a 
natural apprehension of its danger and illegality. If the thing, how- 
ever, be proved to be actually beneficial, the argument drawn from 
appearances and presumptions must be admitted to be sufliciently 
answered. But the truth is, that there is a twofold reason for those 
appearances—one drawn from history, the other from a feeling 
of expediency. The exercise of this influence was gradually re- 
sorted to by the King and the nobles, as their only defence against 
the annihilation with which they were threatened by the formi- 
dable increase of the popular power ; and it was naturally prac- 
iised in secret, that it might not be defeated by the interference 
of that great rival. Even after it came to be universally known 
and recognized i in practice, it was not thought either necessary or 
safe to subject it to any formal regulation, both because this could 
not be done without distinctly acknowledging it as a legal and 
constitutional practice in itself, and because it was of such a nas 
ture that no limitation, which admitted at all of its existence, 
could possibly be effectual. To have attempted to limit the a- 
mount of this influence, therefore, would really have been to ine 
crease and encourage it beyond the bounds which necessity had 
assigned to it. If the King were allowed openly to return ten 
sag oe and the nobility as many, the only consequence would be, 
that they would obtain those twenty members beyond what they now 
have, and get the present numbermore easily elected into the bargain. 
It would be like a permission to smuggle a certain qu: antity of any 
commodity, or to publish a certain number of libels in the year ; 
the infallible consequence of which would be, to increase the ave- 
Tage quantity of smuggling and of defamation by all that quan- 
tity. If there be a contraband, therefore, that is necessary to the 
comfort of the country, or a certain quantity of reviling trat must 
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have vent, the wiser policy is, to keep up the law, and connive 
at its violation within certain limits. It is a breach of privilege 
to publish the speeches of members of Parliament; yet it is 
highly proper, and, we will say, necessary to the Sunt of the 
country, that they should generally be published. It has not been 
thought necessary, however, to recognize this right in a formal 
manner ; but the practice is commonly connived at,—at the same 
time that @ power is retained of repressing it, when it may ap- 
pear to be tending to any abuse ; the reason is, as in the case be- 
fore us, that it might be dangerous to grant an unlimited sanc- 
tion, and that it is impossible to fix on a just limitation. It is 
equally criminal, in a political point of view, to give a’seat or a 
vote out of gratitude for personal favours, or out of deference to 
a parent, or affection for a son, as it is to give them for a sum of 
money. ‘The gradations by which motives of this kind slide into 
mere subserviency or venality, ar¢ too fine to be made the subject 
of regulation; and a tacit permission of what is inevitable, is 
found to be the best way of fetaining the power of checking 
what may be prevented. 

It is not easy to resolve to conclude, on a theme so copious and 
so interesting; but there is one remark, which is a necessaty quali- 
fication, and key, and conclusion, to all that we have said, or should 
wish to say on the subject. The people must be the keepers of their 
own freedom. Nobody else either can or will keep it for them. 
All governments have a tendency to become arbitrary ; and all le- 
gislative assemblies, whether elected or hereditary, have a similar 
propensity. ‘The only check to the encroachments of power, and 
the oppressions of inceptive tyranny, is the spirit, the intelligence, 
the vigilance, the prepared resistance, of the people. A king 
with a single regiment of body-guards, might, and most certain- 
ly would, make himself absolute, if he did not know that, on 
the first or the second instance of oppression, his thousand men 
would be set upon and torn to pieces by many thousands of his 
irritated people. It is the same feeling which prevents all parlia- 
ments from declaring themselves perpetual, and all ministers from 
making themse!ves vizirs. ‘The main point, then, is to keep a- 
live this spirit, this intelligence, this alacrity of observation, this 
determination to resist oppression by force, it necessary: an 
the chief constitutional use of parliaments and elections, and al 
the machinery and apparatus of Government, is to afford oceasions 
and incitements for the exercise and display of all these qualities. 
While the nation retains its curiosity and interest about public 
events—while there are men of all parties and all sarts of opinions i 
Peviathent-—-while there is publicity and freedom of speech the 
and throughout the country, we have no fear of losing our liber. 
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ties; or even of any serious attempt being made to infringe them. 
However constituted, and even however corrupt, no Parliament 
would dare to rouse the indignation of the people. We have had 
recent and comfortable examples of the terrible force of their o- 
pinion; and, while we would eagerly patronize every scheme of 
reform which has a tendency to increase their spirit, their know- 
ledge and their self-estimation, we must consider every thing that 
has not this tendency as of very subordinate importance. 


Arr. II. 4a Account of the Empire of Marocce, and the District 
of Suse. Compiled from Miscellaneous Observations made during 
a long residence in, and various Journies through these Countries. 
To which is added, an accurate and interesting Account of Tombuc- 
too, the great Emporium of Central Africa. By James Grey 
Jackson, Esq. Illustrated with Engravings. Fay, 4to. 
pp- 303. Printed for the Author. Nicols. 1809. 


LTHOUGH this volume can by no means be viewed as a systes 
matic description of West Barbary, and though its title- 
page, in this respect, as well as in the mention of Tombuctoo, is 
calculated to raise expectations which the work itself does not 
fulfil, we nevertheless accept very thankfully of Mr Jackson’s 
contribution to geographical science; and should be glad to see 
so good an example followed by other mercantile men, who may 
have similar opportunities of obtaining information. 

In the prosecution of his business he has resided for a long 
time among a people less known to Europeans than any other 
with whom we have, during so many ages, had such constant in« 
tercourse : and he has travelled all over a country within sight of 
Gibraltar, but only less unknown to us than Patagonia and Sou- 
dan. The observations which he has himself made upon those 
parts, and the notices which he has collected respecting the inte- 
rior from native travellers, form a work of considerable value, 
both in a commercial and a literary view ; and lead us to rejoice, 
that merchants who have resided in foreign countries are begin- 
ning more and more to communicate information upon their re- 
turn home. Had this practice prevailed in former times, the la- 
bours of the African Association would have been incalculably 
assisted 3 and Africa, as well as other countries known to us al- 
most by hame alone, would have been, before this time, explored 
with success. 

Mr Jackson’s book sets out with various details, strictly geo- 
raphical, upon the divisions, rivers, and mountains of West 
arbary. We shall not make any abstract of thesé, nor do my 
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call for observation ;—only we must remark, that, in his anxiety 
to correct the common orthography of African names, our author 
has fallen into a piece of pedantry. We do not greatly object to 
Bled-el-jerréde for Biledulgerid ; or Fas for Fez ; or even Timbuc- 
too for Tombuctoo ; but Marocco for Morocco is a little too much. 
This word is completely naturalized in our language; and to 
think of changing it, is about as ridiculous an affectation of cor- 
rectness as it would be to call Germany, Deutschland ; ot Spain, 
Espana. 

In treating of the vegetable productions of this empire, Mr 
Jackson gives many statements which illustrate its various and 
extreme fertility. Notwithstanding its miserable state of culti- 
vation, nay, we may say almost without culture, its crops of 
fruit, vegetables and grain, are prodigious. Domestic animals a- 
bound in proportion. The climate is in general favourable to life, 
having only three months of great heat, and from one to three 
weeks of the hot wind from the desert, which precedes the rainy 
season, and is intolerable. 

In a long chapter upon the zoology of this part of Africa, we 
meet with some particulars that deserve notice. ‘The account of 
the Heirie, or Desert Camel, is very singular, and we should 
suspect it of exaggeration. 

‘ Nature, ever provident, and seeing the difficulty of communi- 
cation, from the immense tracts of desert country in Sahara, has 
afforded the Saharawans a means, upon any emergency, of crossing 
the great African desert in a few days. Mounted upon the ( Heirie) 
desert camel (which is in figure similar to the camel of burden, but 
more elegantly formed), the Arab, with his loins, breast, and ears 
bound round, to prevent the percussion of air proceeding from a 
quick motion, ravidly @raverses, upon the back of this abstemious 
animal, the scorching desert, the fiery atmosphere of which, parches 
and impedes respiration, so as almost to produce suffocation. The 
motion of the heirie is violent, and can be endured only by those pa- 
tient, abstemious, and hardy Arabs, who are accustomed toit. The 
most inferior kind of heirie are called T'alatayee, a term expressive 
of their going the distance of three days journey in one: the next 
kind is called Sebayee, a term appropriated to that which goes seven 
days journey in one, and this is the general character; there is also 
one called Tasayee, or the heirie of nine days; these are extremely 
rare.’ p. 39, 40. 

‘The swiftness of this useful animal is thus described by the 
Arabs, in their figurative manner. 6 When thou shalt meet 4 
heirie, and say to the rider, ‘* Salem Alick,” * ere he shail have 
answered thee, ** A/ick Salem,” + he will be afar off, and nearly 
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* The common salutation,. ‘ peace be between us.’ 
¢ The answer, ‘ there is peace between us.’ 
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Sut Of sight; for his swiftnéss is like the wind.’ Now all this 
is Very Well for general description, ot rather metaphor; but Mr 
Packsoti ‘comes “to ‘specifie'facts in illustration of it ;—~and here, 
we Own, he docs rather startle us. One of these animals, it 
seems, Came from the Sevegal river to Mogador in seyen days, 
having travelled through fourteen degrees of latitude, andeper. 
formed a jotrney, in all probability, of nearly 1100> miles, or 
a60 miles aday. Nay, a lover of Mogador one morning mount. 
ed his heirie at dawn, went to Morocco, and brought back some 
éranges, Which his mistress had a Jonging for, late the same 
night,~having pérformed a journey of two hundred miles! QOdir 
author anticipates the incredulity of his readers, and reminds them, 
that Bruce ‘ was lampooned by Munchausen’ for many things 
which afterwards turned out to be correct. But we apprehend 
that this anecdote of the lover and his heirie is in greater danger 
of being taken for a story of Munchausen himself, than one of 
those which he Jampooned in Bruce’s work. 

Our author makes some curious observations on the colour of 
thé camelion. From a variety of experiments, he infers, that it 
assumes the colour of the bodies over which it passes, to a cer- 
tain degree ; but of none so well as green. These changes of 
colour require a certain time,—generally two or three minutes ; 
the camélion’s body becoming covered with small spots of ‘the 

iven colour, which gradually enlarge, until the whole surface is 
changed. When the animal is irfitated, it gradually assumes a 
dirty biackish hue, which lasts until the irritation ceases: and 
while he is asleep, or in a state of complete repose, his colout is 
whitish. ' If the accuracy of these observations is to be trusted 

which, in the case of an unleafned experimentalist, we cannot 
safely do), they are of considerable value; for they show that 
the change of colour is not merely an optical effect of the con- 
figuration of the animal’s surface, but is owing to a change in the 
state of that surface. Whether this change is owing to the.per- 
ception of the colour, or to any other sympathetic affection, might 
have been determined by passing the animal-blindfolded over dif- 
ferent coloured substances. 9 

The account of oltrich hunting is curiouss A. party of about 
twenty Arabs fet out upon defert horfes, an animal which bears 
the fame relation'to the common horfe that the ‘heirie does to the 
éamel. ‘They ride agzinft the wind, find the track of the of 
trich, and, diftributing themfelves at diftances of half a mile one 
after another, purfue the bird at full fpeed. She finding: her 
wings an impediment, turns round, and runs towards. the hunt 
meng who fire at her fucceffively until they bring her.down. ‘The 

fy Rieks of the oflrich is fuch, that, without this flr.tagem,, flie 
never 
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never could be taken ; and as her ftupidity alone enables it to fuc- 
ceed, thereby rendering her {wiftnefs of no avail, Mr Jackfon paufes, 
fomewhat needlessly, to moralize, which he does, we must con- 
fefs, rather in an awkward manner. * Thus we fee’ (he exclaims) 
‘ that Providence, whenever it gives any extraordinary quality to 
an animal, gives alfo another to neutralize that quality, and there- 
by to bring it under the power of man.’ A propofition quite un- 
founded in fact; but which, if it were ju't, would amoant fim- 
ply to the affertion, that Providence is conftantly working in vain. 
The account which our author gives of the two chief plagues of 
this country, the locuft and the peftilence, is exceedingly ftrik- 
ing. We have only room, however, for one paflage relating to 
the latter. It contains fome very remarkable particulars refpect- 
ing the effects of the laft great plague upon the general condition 
of the empire. 

‘ The destruction of the human species in the province of Suse 
was considerably greater than elsewhere. ‘Terodant, formerly the 
metropolis of a kingdom, but now that of Suse, lost, when the in- 
fection was at its height, about eight hundred each day. The ruin- 
ed, but still extensive and populous ¢ity of Marocco, lost one thou- 
sand each day. The populous cities of Old and New Fas diminish- 
ed in population twelve or fifteen hundred each day ,* insomuch, 
that in these extensive cities, the mortality was so great, that the 
living having not time to bury the dead, the bodies were deposited 
or thrown altogether into large holes, which, when nearly full, were 
covered over with earth. oung, healthy, and robust persons of 
full stamina, were for the most part attacked first, then women and 
children, and lastly, thin, sickly, emaciated, and old people. — 

* After this deadly calamity had subsided, we beheld a general 
alteration in the fortunes and circumstances of men. We saw per- 
sons who, before the plague, were common labourers, now in pos 
session of thousands, and keeping horses, without knowing how to 
ride them. Parties of this description were met wherever we went, 
and the men of family called them in derision (el wurata) the inhe- 
ritors. + Provisions also became extremely cheap and abundant. 
The flocks and herds had been left in the fields, and there was now 
no one to own them ; and the propensity to plunder, so notoriously 
attached to the character of the Arab, as well as’to the Shelluh and 
Moor, was superseded by a conscientious regard to justice, originat- 
ing from a continual apprehension of dissolution; and that the El 
khere, as the plague was now called, was a judgment of the Omni- 
potent on the disobedience of man, and that it behoved every’indi- 
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* « There died, during the whole of the above periods, in Maroc- 
co, 50,000; in Fas, 65,000; in Mogodor, 4500; and in Saffy 5000; 
in all, 124,500 souls! ’ ; 

¢ * Des gens parvenues, as the French express it, or upstarts, ’ 
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vidual to amend his conduct, as a ptepatation to his departure for 
Paradise. 

* The expense of labour, at the same time, increased enormously ; 
and never was equality in the human species more conspicuous than 
at this ime. When corn was to be ground, or bread baked, both 
were performed in the houses of the affluent, and prepared by them- 
selves ; for the very few people whom the plague had spared, were 
insufficient to administer to the wants of the rich and independent ; 
and they were accordingly compelled to work for themselves, per- 
forming personally the menial offices of their respective families. 

‘ The country being now depopulated, and much of the territory 
without owners, vast tribes of Arabs emigrated from their abodes 
in the interior of Sahara, and took possession of the country conti- 
guous to the river Draha, as well as many districts in Suse ; and, 
m short, settling themselves, and pitching their tents ran they 
found a fertile country with little or no population. ’ 272, 278. 

Jur author calculates the population of the eo empire, in- 
cluding ‘Tafilelt, at 14,886,600 inhabitants. Of thefe, he allows 
nearly goo,on0 to the towns ; upwards of 10,300,000 to the em- 
pire of Morocco weit of Atlas; three millious to the tribes of 
North Atlas; and 650,coo’ to Tafilelt. ‘The computations are 
formed, he fays, upon accounts colle€ted from various quarters, 
and, among others, from the Imperial regifters ; and he appears 
to place much confidence in their accuracy. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that he is fomewhat above the mark in many particulars. 
: he: city of Morocco, for imftance, can fcarcely contain 270,000 

abitants ; and ftill lefs is it poffible to {uppofe that Fez contains 
fo ‘ irge a population as 380,900. 

In the following paflage, we have fome ftriking particulars re- 
fpecting the ftate of the government, and its influence upon the 
chara€ter of the people. 

‘ The people of this ergpire, being born subjects of an arbitrary 
despot, they may be said to have no established laws. They know 
no other than the will of the prince ; and if this should deviate, as it 
sometimes does, from the moral principles laid down in the Koran, 
it must be obeyed. Where the Emperor resides, he administers 
justice, in person, generally twice, and sometimes four times a week, 
in the (M’shoire) place of audience, whither all complaints are car- 
ried. Here access is easy; he listens to every one, foreigners or 
subjects, men or women, rich or poor. ‘There is no distinction ; 
every one has a right to appear before him, and boldly to explain 
the nature of his case ; and although his person is considered as sa- 
cred, and established custom obliges the subject to prostrate himself, 
and to pay him rather adoration dian respect, yet every complain- 
ant may tell his story without the least hesitation or timidity. In- 
deed, if any one is abashed, or appears difident, his cause is weak- 
ened in proportion. Judgment is always prompt, decisive, plausible, 
and generally correct. 
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‘ In places remote from the Empetor’s court, the (Kalif) vice- 
regent, or bashaw, has his M’shoive, * where he administers justice, 
sometimes according to the laws of the Koran, and, at others, as his 
caprice dictates ; for the same imperious despotism which the Em- 
peror too frequently exercises over his bashaws and alkaids, is exer- 
cised by them over those who fall under their government ; and the 
same is done again by their subalterns, when they have it in their 
power. ‘Thus tyranny proceeds progressively frem the prince to the 
lowest of his officers. ‘These petty tyrants are dispersed over the 
whole empire, and often give sanction to their extortions, by effect- 
ing them in the name of their master. The accumulation of wealth 
js the grand object of all their desires. When they learn from their 
emissaries or spies that an individual has acquired considerable pro- 
perty, they contrive to find out some cause of accusation against 
him, and by that means extort money from him. It often happens, 
however, that those who amass the greatest sums in this way enjoy 
them but a very short time. Some unexpected order from the Em- 
peror, accusing them of crimes or misdemeanors, is made a pretext 
for depriving them, in their turn, of their ill-gotten wealth, which 
his majesty never fails to inform them can be of no use to them, be- 
ing more than sufficient to procure the necessaries of life, and ought 
therefore to belong to the (Biet el Mel el Mooselmin) Mohammedan 
treasury, into which it is accordingly delivered, never more to re- 
turn to its former possessor ! 

‘ The influence of this mode of government upon the people, is 
such as might naturally be expected. They are suspicious, deceit- 
ful, and cruel. They have no respect for their neighbours, but will 
plunder one another whenever it is in their power. They are stran- 
gers to every social tie and affection; for their hearts are scarcely 
susceptible of one tender impression. The father fears the son, the 
son the father ; and this lamentable mistrust and want of confidence 
diffuses itself throughout the whole community.’ p. 142~144. 

‘The wretched condition of thefe people does not prevent them 
from being proud and infolent beyond all other nations. The peo- 
ple of ancient Greece did not more profoundly contemn all fo- 
teigners, than the Moors do the moft enlightened Europeans. ‘The 
word, indeed, which fignifies European, is fynonymous wiih Bar- 
barian ( Agein);, neverthelefs, they defpife Chriitian renegadoes 
more than even the unconverted. A change of religion, whether 
to or from Iflamifm, is, in their eyes, beyond every thing contemp- 

X 2 tible. 


* * Jn the city of Fas, the governor regulates the police, and de- 
cides all military disputes, Justice is administered by the cadi, or 
chief judge, who is guided by the laws of the Koran. He has un- 
der him several (1’ukil) attornies, some of whom manage civil con- 
troversies, others misdemeanours, and others matters relating to re- 
ligion, marriages, and divorces. ’ 
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tible. It is fingular to find fo confiderable a degree of toleration 
among fuch a people. ‘The Emperor of Morocco, it feems, will 
allow any fect not worfhipping a plurality of gods, to have in his 
dominions places of public worfhip. There are, in confequence 
of this permiffion, Roman Catholic eftablifhments at Morocco, 
Mequinez, Tangiers, and Mogador. The maxim even of the 
moit ignorant and bigotted of the people is, that every man fhould 
be allowed to worfhip God according to his own confcience, or a- 
greeably to the religion of his anceftors. Certainly thefe Mufful- 
mans have a good right, in one particular at leaft, to confider fome 
Europeans—fome followers of the religion of peace—nay, fome 
of the moft enlightened among them, as barbarians. 

Mr Jackfon, though far from being partial to the Moors, allows 
that they have ‘ one noble trait of chara@ter, (fortitude under mif- 
fortune).’ 

‘ This,’ says he, € the Moor possesses in an eminent degree ; he 
never despairs: no bodily suffering, no calamity, however great, will 
make him complain: he is resigned im all things to the will God, 
and waits in patient hope for an amelioration of his condition. In 
illustration of this, I will take the liberty to relate the following an- 
ecdote, as it will also tend to show the great risks to which merchants 
are exposed in traversing this country. 

“ A Fas merchant (with whom I had considerable transactions) 
wemt, with all his property, on a commercial speculation from Fas 
to Timbuctoo; and after remaining at the latter place a sufficient 
time to dispose of and barter his effects for gold dust and gum of 
Soudan, he set out on his return to Fas. After passing the Desert, 
he began to congratulate himself on his good fortune and great suc- 
cess, when suddenly a party of Arabs attacked the (cafila) caravan, 
and plundered all who belonged to it, leaving the Fas merchant des. 
titute of every thing but what clothes he had on his back. During 
the interregnum, between the death of the Sultan Yezzid and the 
proclamation of the present Sultan Soliman, this man was plundered 
again on his 4 to Mogodor, whither he was going to discharge some 
debts, and to dispose of gum and other Soudanic produce. Four 
wives and a numerous family of children rendered his case peculiarly 
distressing ; yet, when condoling with him a few days after his mis- 
fortunes had happened, he very patiently observed (Ash men doua, 
Allah bra; u la illah, ila Allah), What remedy is there ? God will- 
ed it so, and there is none but God. ‘This man afterwards collected 
together what merchandize he could procure on credit, and procced- 
ed again to Timbuctoo, where he realized much property ; and tra- 
velling therewith through Wangara and Houssa to Egypt, he was 
plundered a third time of all he possessed, near Cairo, and reduced 
to the greatest distress; this last misfortune he bore with the same 
fortitude as the former. He is now, however, one of the principal 
merchants established at Timbuctoo,” p. 145. a 
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We have already noticed the ftate of the government, and may 
now add, that the Moors are all equal by birth, knowing no dif- 
tinctions of rank, except fuch as office beftows; and all office 
flows from the Emperor, and is held at his will. His pleafure may 
thus raife a perfon from the du to the higheft rank in the ftate ; 
and, in a moment, fink the firft man in the country to the loweft 
level. Our author mentions a peculiar etiquette of the emperor’s 
court, which we do not remember to have met with in the hiltory 
of other defpotic countries. The word death, it feems, may not 
be pronounced in the imperial prefence ; fo that, if it is neceflary 
to inform the Prince that any one is dead, it is done by a circum- 
locution—* He-has completed his destiny,’ to which the reply is, 
‘ God be merciful to him.’* An example is, however, given by 
Mr Jackfon, of the fubordination in which even the Emperor is 
held by the religious feelings of the people. Perfons bearing the 
name of Mohammed (which is generally given to the eldelt fon), 
are always addreffed by the title of Seedy(anfwering to Signor), and 
by this the Emperor himfelf addrefles the meaneft of his fubjects 
who happens to bear that honoured appellation. 

The two chapters of this work, which treat of the religion and 
languages of Morocco, are of little or no value. ‘They contain a 
number of defuitory remarks on the Mahometan creed, and on the 
Arabic tongue ; topics, which are not peculiar to Welt Barbary, and 
are much better difcufled every where elfe than in thefe pages. 
The fpecimens of other languages fpoken in the north of Africa, 
as Mandingo, Shelluh, &c. are fcanty and unfatisfactory. A very 
minute account is given of the foreign trade of Mogador, and a 
more general notice of the demands and produce of the country. 
This cannot fail to prove highly ufeful to mercantile adventurers. 
The exports from Morecco, as might be expected, confift almoft en- 
tirely of raw produce, gums, fruits, bees-wax, ivory, &c. Of thefe, 
the value exported from Mogador in 1804, did not exceed 128,000l., 
freight and duty included, The imports are manufactures, as woo!- 
len and cotton cloths, hardware, and fome colonial produce. In 
the fame year, there were imported into Mogador about 150,000. 
worth of fuch articles. Tne trafic of the other ports is very trif- 
ling. Ceuta and Tangiers export provifions to Gibraltar; and 
thefe, as well as a few other towns on the coaft, ufed to carry on 
a confiderable corn trade before the acceflion of the prefent Em- 
peror, who has prohibited the exportation of grain. ‘The whole 

X 3 foreign 


* Moors, in announcing to each other a Jew’s death, say, Maat 
tel Karan, ‘the son of a cuckold is dead.’ Of a Christian, who bore 
a good character, they say, M/aat Mesquin, ‘ the inoffensive, or nega- 
tive man is dead ;’ if he was disliked, Meat el Kafper, ‘ the infidel 
is dead.’ 
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foreign trade of the empire, therefore, is very limited ; and Mr 
Jackfon, who feems greaily to overrate the importance of a more 
mrmate connexion with Weft Barbary, afcribes the declining ftate 
o* the commerce to the mifmanagement of the Englith government 
11 its intercourfe with that of Moroéco. Our confuls never un- 
derftand Arabic; they muft converfe with the Emperor, or his 
miniiters, through the medium of an ignorant Jew interpreter, 
who is always an obje€t of contempt, and for the moit part, 
deferves no confidence. ‘To fuch negotiators, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the Moorish court should conmimunicate freely. 
‘There is, moreover, a marked inattention to this subject on 
the part of our Government, which Mr Jackson complains 
of with some appearance of justice; for he relates, that velaon 
the Emperor of Morocco lately wrote a most friendly letter 
to the King of England, it was suffered to lye in the Secre- 
ta iry of State’s off ice for some mon ths, witbout any notice being 
taken of its contents, to the great indignation of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. At last, the circumstance having come to the knowledge 
of the Chancelior of the Exchequer, he applied to Mr Jackson to 
translate the letter. ‘The resulr is not mentioned; but, we trust, 
that ofter a further time shail have been allowed to the foreign 
office for laughing at the Moorman, making a due portion of 
puns and squibs upon his titles, turning his epistle into doggerel, 
and going through the other routine of that pleasant department 
of the state, the facetious minister who presides over it may find 
time to transmit a few lines in reply; the sneers and sarcasms of 
which, being mistaken by the slave of Ali for pure foolishness, 
will greatly contribute to raise the character of our nation in the 
eyes of the Moorish court. In truth, there never was a period 
when so favourable an opportunity offered of cultivating the good- 
will of the Barbary powers. ‘There 1s something peculiarly strik- 
ing in the similarity between our rulers and theirs. Our vigorous 
statesmen have a turn for piracy which would do honour to the 
priv y council of Morocco, or Tunis. ‘The admiralty of Salee must 
view with astonishment and « envy the large scale on which its fa- 
vourite system hath of late been carried into effect, by our naval 
power. “What boon could be refused to an en oy, who deécrib- 
ed, at his first audience, the wonders of Copenhagen? Could any 
prince, with a drop of Algerine blood in his veins, hear unmoved 
the suit of those who speak of the Spanish dollar ships? To 
those who believe that fools e: joy the special favour of heaven, 
there is évery reason to think that our cabinet could not apply in 
vain, And as for the ditkerence of religion, nothing will be easier 
than to persuade the Moor, that our Government has rejected the 
abominations of Christianity, by laying before him a history of the 
Pp ishalick 
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pashalick of ireiand, or the correspondence with the Beys of Cal- 
cutta and Madras. From a nego¢iation commenced under such 
happy auspices, by powers so congenial, the happiest result may 
be expected. ‘Che Moor has only to take care that his vesse!s do 
not find their way into our ports, and to keep our residents out ot 
his towns; and there is no intimacy of union, in peace or in war, 
for which both parties are not fully prepared. 

Another neglect of the British Government, arising in a great 
measure out of the former, is pointed out in a striking manner by 
Mr Jackson. ‘The crews of the vessels wrecked on ‘the Barbary 

coast, are, as is well known, after bei Ig p! lundered, carried away 
and sold as slaves by the Arabs. In sixteen ye on ending 1806, 
seventeen Enylish vessels are known to have been iost, and their 
crews, amounting probably to 200 persons, have been either killed 
in the plunder of the wrecks, or dispersed in captivity in the in- 
terior. ‘There must, besides, have been many more, of which 
no notice ever reached Mogador. Now, we extract the fol- 
lowing passages upon the fate of these unhappy persons, in the 
serious and earnest hope that they may yet excite attention in the 
quarter where the defect can be supplied. 

‘The Arabs going nearly in a state of nature, wearing nothing 
but a cloth or rag to cover their nakedness, immediately strip their 
unhappy victims, and march them up the country barefooted, like 
themselves. ‘The feet of Europeans, from their not being accustom- 
ed, like the Arabs, to this mode of travelling, soon begin to swell 
with the heat of the burning sand over which they pass; the Arab 
considering only his booty, does not give himself the trouble to in- 
quire into the cause of this, but, abstemious and unexhausted him- 
self, he conceives his unfortunate captive will, by dint of fatigue and 
travelling, become so too. In these marches the Europeans suffer 
the pains of fatigue and hunger in a most dreadful degree ; for the 
Arab will go 50 miles a day without tasting food, and at night will 
content himself with a little barley meal mixed with cold water; mi- 
serable fare for an English seaman, who (to use the term that is ap- 
plied to the richest men among the Arabs) eats meat every day ! 

‘ They carry the Christian captives about the Desert, to the differ- 
ent markets to sell them, for they very soon discover that their habits 
of Fife render tl:em altogether unserviceable, or very inferior to the 
black slaves, which they procure from 'Timbuctoo. After travelling 
three days to one market, five to another, nay sometimes fourteen, 
they at le ength become objects of commercial speculation, and the iti- 
nerant Jew traders, who wander about from Wedinoon to sell their 
wares, find means to barter tor them tobacco, salt, a cloth garment, 
or any other thing, just as a combination of circumstances may 
offer, and then return to Wedinoon with the purchase. If the Jew 
have a correspondent at Mogodor, he writes to him, that a ship had 
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been wrecked, mentioning the flag or nation she belonged to, and re- 
quests him to inform the agent, or consul, of the nation of which the 
captain is a subject; in the mean time flattering the poor men, that 
they will shortly be liberated and sent to Mogodor, where they will 
meet their countrymen: along and tedious servitude, however, gene- 
rally follows, for want of a regular fund at Mogoder for the redemp- 
tion of these people. The agent can do nothing but write to the con. 
sul-general at Tangier; this takes up nearly a ‘month, before an an- 
swer is received, and the merchants at Mogodor being so little protect- 
ed by their respective governments, ‘and having varicus immediate 
uses for their money, are very unwilling to advance for the European 
interest of 5 per cent.: so that the time lost in wr iting to the government 
of the country to whom the unfortunate captives belong, the necessity of 
procuring the money for their purchase previous to their emancipation, 
and various other circumstances, form impediments to their libera- 
tion. I knew an instance where a merchant had advanced the 
money for one of these captives, who, had his ransom not been 
paid, would have been obliged to return to the south, where he 
would have been sold, or compelled to embrace the Mohammedan 
religion ; for the British Vice-Consu] had not the purchase-money, 
nor any orders to redeem him, having previously sent to the Consul- 
General an account of the purchase of the rest of the crew. This 
man was delivered up by the merchant who had redeemed him, to 
the British Vice-Consul, to whom he looked for payment. Various 
applications were made to the Consul-General ; but the money was 
not paid two years afterwards, all applications to government hav- 
ing failed. A representation of the case was next made to a society 
in London, which has been established ever since the year 1724, * 
for the redemption of British slaves in Turkey and Barbary, which, 
after deliberating on the matter, agreed to pay the merchant the 
money he had advanced. ‘The purchase-money, in this case, was, 
including the cost of clothes, (for the man was naked when pur- 
chased), did not amount altogether to forty pounds. There was, 
however, so much trouble attending the accomplishment of the bu- 
siness, that no individual merchant has since ventured to make an 
advance on a similar securily ; for, not to mention the difficulty of 
recovering the principal at the expiration of a long period, the value 
of money is such at Mogodor, that merchants are unwilling to ad- 
vance it’at a low interest, 6 per cent. per month being often paid for 
it? p. 228—231. 


* « Mr Thomas Betton, a Turkey merchant, by will, in 1724, de- 
vised to the Ironmonger’s Company, in trust, about 26,000/.; one 
imoiety of the profits thereof to be perpetually employed in the re- 
demption of British captives from Moorish slavery; and the other 
half to be-equally distributed between the poor of the Company, 
and the several charity schools within the 7 and liberty thereof. 


See Maitland’s wuiny o London,’ 
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Of the 200 persons above mentioned, as composing the crews 
of shipwrecked vessels, our author estimates, that 40 continued 
unredeemed among the Arabs, in consequence of no offers having 
been made for them by the Consuls; and that 80 were redeemed, 
after a tedious captivity, sometimes of five years. ‘The remain- 
ing 80 were either killed at first, or induced to embrace the Ma- 
hometan religion. The remedy for this great evil is pointed out 
by Mr Jackson as follows. 

‘ If any nation of Europe ought to inquire into the mode of re- 
medying this evil, it is certainly Great Brisain, whose influence at 
the court of Marocco might be made very considerable and advan- 
tageous to the country. A trifling sum would be sufficient at Mo- 
godor, if deposited in the hands of the Vice-Consul, or any mer- 
chant of respectability, where it might remain ready to be employ. 
ed in the purchase of these unfortunate people ; and, by allowing a 
sum rather above the price of a black slave, the Arabs would wm- 
mediately bring them to Mogodor, knowing they could depend on 
an adequate price. By this means, they might be procured for half 
what they now cost; and it would be an infinitely better plan, than 
that of soliciting the Emperor to procure them through the Bashaw 
of Suse; for, besides the delay, and consequent protracted suffer- 
ings of the captives, the favour is considered by the Entperor as in- 
calculably more than the cost and charges of their parchase. * 

* It is generally a month or two before the news of a shipwreck 
reaches Mogodor, at which time, if a fund were there deposited, a 
hundred and fifty dollars would be sufficient to purchase each man ; 
yet, often from the scarcity of specie, and the: various demands 
which the merchants have for their money, they have it not in their 
power {however charitably disposed) to redeem these poor men; 
and if they do, it is at their own risk ; and they must wait to know 
if the government chooses to reimburse their expenses.’  p. 235-6. 

The most valuable part of this volume consists of the informa- 
tion which it gives respecting the trade of the interior of Africa, 
It is well known, that from Tombuctoo, the great emporium of 
the central parts of this vast Continent, to the coasts frequented 
by foreign merchants, as Egypt, the Mediterranean states, and 
West Barbary, regular caravans carry on an extensive commerce, 
These caravans, or bodies of travelling merchants, assemble at 
stated times, for the most part between the months of September 
and April, in certain places of rendezvous; and, accumulating 

there 


* « Asa further proof of the practicability of establishing an ad- 
vantageous alliance with the present Emperor, it should be hete ob- 
served, that his predecessors often obliged the English to send an 
ambassador with presents, &c. to solicit the liberation of British 
seamen; but Muley Soliman gives them up to the British Consul, 
without exacting such kind of remuneration. ’ 
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there in larger bodies, called Akiabaahs, they proceed across Sa- 
hara, or the great desert. In the course of this journey, they 
frequently turn aside towards the oases, OF fertile spots, which 
afford them fodder, water, and repose, in their toilsome progress, 
At each oasis, the akkabah remains about a week, and then steers 
for the next spot of the same description. In the intermediate 
spaces, they sutter incredible hardships. The shume, or hot wind, 
carrying the sand along with it in vast quantities, sometimes sulé 
focates by its heat,—sometimes obliges them to strike their tents 
for fear of being overwhelmed by the sand—sometimes evapo- 
rates the water carried in skins, to such a degree, that 500 dol- 
lars are said to have been given for a single draught; and when a 
partial exhalation only has taken place, the price very frequently 
rises to ten or tw enty dollars. It now and then happens, that the 
akkabah, arriving at an oasis, finds the water dried up; and its 
own stock being exhausted, the whole caravan must perish. In 
1805, a caravan of 2000 persons and 1800 camels, travelling from 
Tombuctoo to Tafilelt, perished utterly from this cause ; and, as 
our author observes, the collections of bones to be met with in 
different parts of the desert, must be ascribed to the recurrence 
of a similar calamity. ‘These caravans travel under convoy of 
the Arabs, through whose territories they pass. Two horsemen 
of the tribe are accounted a sufficient protection, or rather gua- 
rantee ; and any insult offered to the company, while under their 
safeguard, would be resented by the whole tribe to which they 
belong. 

The chief caravan from West Barbary sets out from Fez (or as 
our author denominates it Fas), and proceeds to Akka, which it 
reaches in eighteen days, at the rate of 34 miles an hour, travel- 
ling seven hours a day. At Akka it remains about thirty days, 
as ‘the other caravans assemble here, and form the akkabah or 
accumulated caravan. From Akka to Tagassa this large body 

travels in sixteen days, and stops at the latter place about a fort- 
night# it then proc« ceeds towards the oasis of ‘Taudeny, which it 
reaches in seven days; and, after another halt of a fortnight, sets out 
for Arawan, another oasis, where it arrives in seven days. Here, 
too, it rests a fortnight, and then proceeds to Tombuctoo, which 
it reaches in six days, performing the whole journey in about 
ninety days. ‘Thus from Fez to 'Tombuctoo is a journey of 129 
days, of which 54 are spent in traveHing, and 75 in repose. An- 
other caravan fs ts the direction of Ww est T agassa, near — coast, 
and making s Cape 
Blanco, touches at a ee called vider, '¢ in the common maps 
Arguin), and then turns nearly due east to Tombuc too. ‘This 
route being much longer and more interrupted by stopping places 

than 
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than the other, requires five or six months. The shorter journey 
by East ‘Tagassa and ‘Taudeny, which is regularly performed in 
129 days, including a month spent in coilecting the different cara- 
vans at Akka, is frequently accomplished in a much shorter time. 
Our author, when residing as a merchant at Agadeer and Santa 
Cruz, on the Western Coast, once received a caravan of gum 
Soudan from Tombuctoo in eighty-two days. Of the mode of 
living in these long and melancholy journeys, Mr Jackson has 
iven the following interesting description. 

* Those who have philosophy enough to confine their wants solely 
to what nature requires, would view the individual happiness of the 
people who compose the caravans, with approbation. ‘Their food, 
dress, and accommodation, are simple and natural. Proscribed from 
the use of wine and intoxicating lquors, by their religion, and ex- 
horted by its principles to temperance, they are commonly satisfied 
with a few nourishing dates, and a draft of water; and they will 
travel for weeks successively without any other food. At other times, 
a little barley meal and cold water is the extent of their provision, when 
they undertake a journey of a few weeks across the Desert; living in 
this abstemious manner, they never complain, but solace themselves 
with a hope of reaching their native country, singing occasionally dur- 
ing the journey, whenever they approach any habitation, or whenever 
the camels appear fatigued ; these songs are usually sung in trio, 
and in the chorus all the camel drivers, who have a musical voice, 
join. Itis worthy observation, how much wese songs renovate the 
camels ; and the symphony and time they keep, surpasses what any 
one would imagine, who had not heard them. In traversing, the 
Desert, they generally contrive to terminate the day’s jourmey at 
YAsaw, a term which they appropriate to our four o’clock P.M, 3 so 
that between that period and the setting sun, the tents are pitched, 
prayers said, and the (Lashaw) supper got ready ; after which they 
sit round in a circle, and talk till sleep overcomes them; and next 
morning, at break of day, they proceed again on their journey. 

‘ The Arabic language, as spoken by the camel-drivers, is pecu- 
liarly sweet and soft; the guttural and harsh letters are softened, 
and with all its energy and perspicuity, when pronounced by them, 
is as soft, and more sonorous, than the Italian: it approaches the an- 
cient Korannick language, and has suffered but little alteration these 
twelve hundred years. ‘The Arabs of Moraffra, and those of Woled 
Abbusebah, frequently hold an extempore conversation in poetry, 
at which the women are adepts, and never fail to show attention to 
those young Arabs who excel in this intellectual and refined amuse- 

* p. 243, 24. 
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* ¢ During my visit to the Viceroy of Suse, Mohammed ben Dele- 
ny, lic introduced me to four Arabs cf the Woled Abbusebah tribe, 
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The articles of trade chiefly conveyed from Barbary to Tom- 
buctoo in these caravans, are German and Irish linens, Indian 
raw silk, refined sugar, beads, salt, spices and the manufactures 
of Morocco and Tafilelt. ‘The returns are principally made in 
gold dust, gold rings and bars, ivory, gums and slaves, which are 
purchased at Tombuctoo, from Wangaree, Houssa and other slave 
merchants. ‘These slaves in Barbary fetch commonly about 100 
ducats, or somewhat more than IS/. a-head ; but 400 ducats, or 
above 72/., have been given for a young female slave from Houssa, 
of exquisite beauty. ‘Che treatment of those slaves is described 
by Mr Jackson in a manner so perfectly corroborative of all the 
statements of the abolitionists on this head, that we have much 
satisfaction in extracting the passage; and it is with a singular 
pleasure that we find, for the first time, except in a discussion of 
the particular subject, the African slave trade mentioned, as it 
here is, in the past tense. 

‘ These slaves are treated very differently from the unhappy vie- 
tims who used to be transported from the coast of Guinea, and our 
settlements on the Gambia, to the West India islands. After suf. 
fering those privations which all who traverse the African Desert 
must necessarily and equally submit to, masters, as well as servants 
and slaves, they are conveyed to Fas and Marocco; and after being 
exhibited in the sock, or public market place, they are sold to the 
highest bidder, who carries them to his home, where, if found faith- 
ful they are considered as members of the family, and allowed an 
intercourse with the (horraht) free-born women of the household, 
Being in the daily habit of hearing the Arabic language spoken, 
they soon acquire a partial knowledge of it; and the Mohammedan 
religion teaching the unity of God, they readily reject paganism, 
and embrace Mohammedanism. Their Mooselmin masters then in- 
stil into their vacant minds, ready to receive the first impression, the 
fundamental principles of the Mooselmin doctrine. The more intel- 
ligent learn to read and write, and afterwards acquire a partial 
knowledge of the Koran ; and such as can read and understand one 
chapter, from that time procure their emancipation from slavery ; 
and the master exults in having converted an infidel, and in full 
faith expects favour from Heaven for the action, and for having 
liberated a slave. When these people do not turn their minds to 
reading, and learning the principles of. Mohammedanism, they ge. 

nerally 


who conversed in our presence on various subjects, in this poetic 
manner; and it is astonishing what accuracy in measure and expres- 
sion is acquired by a long habit in this mode of entertainment. The 
old Emperor Seedy Mohammed, encouraged this poetic conversa- 
tion; and when any one excelled, he never failed to reward him munifi- 
cently; for, although no scholar himself, he encouraged every one 
who contributed to diffuse a knowledge of the Arabic langua 
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nerally obtain their freedom after eight or ten years servitude; for 
the more conscientious Mooselmin consider them as servants, and 
purchase them for about the same sum that they would pay in wages 
toa servant during the above period; at the expiration of which 
term, by giving them their liberty, they, according to their religi- 
ous opinions, acquire a blessing from God, for having done an act 
which a Mooselman considers more meritorious in the sight of Hea- 
ven, than the sacrifice of a goat, or even of a camel. This libera- 
tion is entirely voluntary on the part of the owner; and I have 
known some slaves so attached to their masters from good treatment, 
that when they have been offered their liberty, they have actually 
refused it, preferring to continue in servitude.’ p. 247—249. 

Mr Jackson has collected, from the accounts of travellers with 
whom he had an opportunity of conversing, a variety of particu- 
lars respecting the city of Tombuctoo. We are unwilling to 
make any extract or abridgment of this part of his work, lest it 
should prevent our readers from perusing the account at large. 
Our object has been, in the passages which we have just noticed, 
to lay the foundation of a suggestion here forcibly presenting it- 
self to every one who reads this book, or, indeed, any of the de- 
tails respecting the caravans, of which we were formerly in posses 
sion. Is it not manifest, that the great object of all our African 
travellers, a journey to Tombuctoo, may best be obtained by 
joining the Fez caravan? There are many Europeans who could 
not only undergo the fatigues of this journey, but could wear the 
disguise of Islamism in order to facilitate their progress. But 
this is by no means necessary. A single. native merchant may 
surely be prevailed upon, by bribes, to take a European with him 
as his slave ; a condition. which, in the journeys of the Desert, 
must evidently be as nearly as possible the same with that of the 
master. ‘The accounts already alluded to, of the numbers of 
Christians in a state of slavery, in different parts of Barbary 
and the Iuterior, prove clearly that the circumstance of a man 
possessing an European slave, could be no ground of suspiciom. 
It requires, then, only to find an hardy person, well skilled*in 
the language, and to gain a native caravan traveller; both of 
which objects ‘may without difficulty be attained at Mogador. If 
the European should even be reduced to pass for a renegado, 
while in the caravan, or at ‘Fombuctoo, (and that is the worst fate 
he can have to dread, in a countty where such renegadoes are not 
not uncommon), it does not appear that any irreparable injury 
would be done, either to his own character, or to the religion of 
the country which patronized his attempts. ‘This is a deduction 
obviously pointed out by every part of our author’s details re~ 
Specting the interior of Africa; and we do most earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of those enlightened, and virtuous = 
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who are occupied with plans of discovery in that vast and unex. 
plored continent. 

It is impossible to approach this subject, without reflecting on 
the establishment of an Association which has within the last three 
years succeeded to the celebrated Society instituted for the A- 
bolition of the Slave Trade. We upbraid ourselves when we 
reflect, that this most praiseworthy institution has now existed 
for above two years, without our having taken any notice of its 
labours. In extenuation of this neglect, we may indeed state, 
that it is only of late that any account of its proceedings has been 
published. We have now before us the laws and lists of the 
Association, * and three very able Reports of the Board of Di- 
tectors tothe general yearly meeting ; containing, besides an * 
history of the establishment, various curious and important ar- 
ticles of information relating to Africa. In our next Number, 
we purpose calling the attention of our readers percents to this 
subject ; for as this Journal has, from the very beginning, gloried 
in being ranked among the humblest of the labourérs in the great 
cause of the Abolition, we hold ourselves directly> interested in 
whatever relates to its effects. 
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Before taking leave of Mr Jackson, we must remark, that his lequ 
book, though written without any affectation of authorship, is 
certainly too bulky, and too much ornamented, in proportion to 
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the quantity of its materials. It is eked out with some useless 
chapters (already hinted at), with broad margins, and wide spaces, 
and with exceeding bad daubs of aquatinta, until that which should 
have been a small octavo, has assumed the imposing shape of a 
quarto with plates. We hope Mr Jackson may not have cause 
to repent of this species of ambition. In every other ‘respect, . 
we owe him thanks for the enteztainment and instruction whicit™ 
he has afforded us. a 
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Art. III. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of 
the late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore : To which are prefixed, Me- 
moirs of Hyder Ali Khan, and his Son Tippoo Sultan. By 
Charles Stewart, Lig. M. 4.8. $e: 4to. Cambridge. 1809, 
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HE frequent and fudden viciflitudes of fortune, by which the Fr 
Afiatic thrones are railed and fubverted, offer a career to Seine 
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* It is entitled the 4frican Institution. It was founded in 1807, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Gloucester, Mr Wilberforce, the ar 
and the other distinguished friends of the abolition. Its plan, and books 
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the military adventurer, defended by no claims of hereditary rank, 
and faintly guarded by attachment to the falling dynafty. In fome 
countries, the popular fuperftitions have for a time confined the 
fuccefhion to a particular family ; but where thefe do not interfere, 
the pofleflion of military talent, and the influence accruing from 
it with the army, is the ufual paffport to the throne, after each 
revolution. 
* Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux.’ 

In France, the fubverfion not only of all the political inftitu- 
tions, but a total revolution in public opinion, was neceffary to 
ave the way for that afcendancy of military genius, of which 
Afiathas feen fo many examples, and of which, in the taft century, 
Nadir Shah and Hyder Ali were the moft remarkable inftances, 

The eftablifhment of the Mohamedan fuperftition in Myfor, 
was completed in the year 1760. All the political events of which 
Hyder and hig fon were the authors, fall within the reign of his 
prefent Majefty, and form no unimportant part of the hiftory of 
that eventful period. In the publication before us, Major Stewart, 
with commendable induttry, has collected the obfcure traces of 
Hyder’s early ambition, furnifhed a conneéted account of his fub- 
fequent operations, and fubjoined from official documents a narrative 
of the unprovoked hoftilities of his fon, terminating in his own de- 
fraction. ‘The latter are too well known, to require greater pu- 
blicity fronv us; but. the former may deferve fome attention, as il- 
lu{trative of the ftate of fociety. 

Since the declite of the Mogul empire, the armies of the na- 
tive powers have been in a.confiderable degree compofed of auxi- 
liaries, who, owing no permanent allegiance to the prince who 
employs them, are teady to trausfer their mercenary fervices, at 
the command of their leader, to any other chief. The condition 
of thefe leaders is in all refpe€ts fimilar to that of the Condottieri, 
who fome centuries ago fought the battles of the Italian princes 
and-tepublics, and» were frequently feen ranged under different 
ttandards, as the views or the finances of their employers. varied,.# 
Such a band was led by Hyder’s father, in the year 1727, into 
the fervice of the regent of Myfor.* On the death of the father, 
Hyder and his brother, though then minors, fucceeded to ahe 
command, and remained ever after, with the exception of a very 
ihort period, attached to the Myfor government. 

From this ftatement it is obvious, that Hyder entered life in a 
Gtuation well adapted for the difplay of his natural intrepidity, 

and 


the annual reports of the Directors, are to be had at Mr Hatchard’s, 
bookseller, Piccadilly. All we can do at present, is earnestly to re- 
commend them to the attention of our readers. 
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and for the acquifition of military experience. To his own ta- 
Jents muft undoubtedly be attributed the principal fhare in his 
fubfequent elevation ; yet fortune had early placed him in the 
poft moft favourable to their fuccefsful exertion. It may be 
worth while to trace the progreflive aggrandifement of Myfor, 
under the hands of this enterprifing leader. Whilft ftill an officer 
in the pay of the regent, he added Bangalor to that ftate, and ob- 
tained it as a military appanage for dumfelfs’ Balapur, with its 
fertile territory, was invaded and reduced in 1758. ‘But the means 
adopted by Hyder to fecure thefe acquifitions, difelofed to the re- 
gent the extent of his gencral’s ambition. In an original memoir, 
tranflated by the writer of this article, and publifhed in the Affia- 
tic Annual Regifter, there is contained a very copious account of. 
the ftratagem adopted by the regent to fecure Hyder’s perfom 
This attempt terminated in the deftruction of the regent himfelf, 
to whofe office Hyder was immediately appointed to fucceed by 
the titular fovereign. 

In the hands of an enterprifing chief, Myfor was at that time 
fituated in the moft favourable pofition fer anjéxtenfion of empire. 
Neither the character nor circumftances of Mohamed Ali were 
calculated to infpire any apprehenfions*from the fide of the Car. 
natic. ‘The pofterity of Afof Jah already began to flumber on the 
throne of Hyderabad. The diffenfions: of the Mahrattasy and 
their ambitious views im the northern ‘provinces of India, com- 
bined to remove any immediate feats from that quarter. But 
Hyder’s newly acquired dominion was furrounded: by petty princes, 
whofe ftates, diflevered from ‘the fallen monarchies of Vijayana- 
gar and Vijayapur, mutt fall an eafy prey to his veteran armies, 
accuftomed to oppofé European battalions. Bednor andsSitaldur- 
ga were successively reduced. ‘lo these important -acquisitions 
were $peedily added the extensive districts of Guti-and Qudapa, 
in the north; whilst the subjection of the Nair chiefs im the south 
contributed still more to the security, thane the aggrandisentent 
of his territories, of which the kingdom of Mysor was now no 
very considerable portion. 

Instead of retracing a series of exploits already well known to 
the majority of our readers, we prefer offering a few remarks de- 
dutcible from the eventful history of the two Mohamedan rulers 
of Mysor. 

The conduct of statesmeff, even of the great oncs, and those 
accounted successful, is so frequently at variance with the obvi- 
ous suggestions of common prudence, that we should be apt to 
conclude that they followed some higher guide, did not the fatal 
result demoristrate that no other can be followed with safety. . In 
the posture of affairs at the accession of Hyder, his policy should 
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manifestly have been, to contiliate the great powers,—to cultivate 
the alliance of the English on his eastern, and of the Mahrattas on 
his northern frontier ; whilst he gradually extended his dominion 
over the whole of the western peninswla of the Dekhyn. Instead 
of steadily pursuing measures adapted to this end, many years of 
his reign had not elapsed, before we find him engaged in hostilities 
with both these powers,—though outflanked by many petty, but 
independent princes, on the coasts of his kingdom, and the ex- 
tensive principality of Travancor, on the south. The natural 
consequence ofthis error, was, to cement an alliance between all 
these states and the English government; and thus oppose an in- 
surmountable barrier to the consolidation and security of his own 
dominions. 

But if it might be permitted Hyder to doubt of the solidity or 
duration of an authority so recently established in his neighbour- 
hood, it is clear at least that Zippu had not the same apology. 
The maritime superiority of England had been decisively esta- 
blished before he began his reign; her extensive territories had 
long quietly submitted to a jurisdiction to which they were now 
accustomed; and noindication appeared of a desire to enlarge them 
at his expense. Her force was easy to be ascertained, and in the 
vicinity. In throwing himself into the arms of France, he trust- 
ed to a. remote and, precarious aid, against an imminent and cer- 
tain danger. Yet, though these, reflections be obvious, and be 
confirmed by the event during the whole course of his reign, so 
little effect doesexperience produce in changing the politics of 
courts, that he*never deviated from the same fatal policy, till the 
catastrophe which put a period to his existence. 

Both'these chiefs, attentive only to the aggrandisement of their 
dominion, seem to have been indifferent to, or ignorant of, the 
means,of their improvement. Yet their revenues, like those of 
all the sovereigns of; Asia, were solely derived from the prodmge 
of agriculture. In Mysor, that produce is dependent on artifi- 
cial irrigation, and requires a liberal and intelligent appropriation 
of a part of the publi¢ resources for its support. But the funds 
which a judicious government would have destined to. this, pus 
pose, were squandered in military expeditions ; and, far from add& 
ing to the real riches of the state, the canals, aqueducts, and re- 
servoirs, constructed by the munificence of the antient Hindu 
sovereigns, were suffered to fall into ruin, involving the cultiva- 
tion of the interjacent distriets"im their decay. We are aware, 
that the conduct of Hyder was in this respect less censurable 
than that of his successor. It is still evident, that the rapidly ac- 
celerating ruin under Tippu was already begun under the former 
reign, ‘The desolating march of successive invading armies, 
swept off the means of future increase. 
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If we compare the successful warfare of Hyder with the mis. 
fortunes which awaited his successor, it is not difficult to perceive 
one cause which materially operated to produce those opposite re- 
sults.. Availing himself of his superiority in cavalry, the former, 
instead of waiting for the enemy, constantly carried fire and 
sword into his country. Secure of never “fighting to. disadvan. 
tage, from the rapid movements which thé nature of his strength 
admitted, he extended his depredations to the walls of Madras ; 
and thus obliged his antagomst to detain, ‘for his protection at 
home, that force, which, had it penetrated into his territories, 
mustvultimately have subdued them. On the other hand, Tippu 
injudiciously attempted to rival the European armies in that whigh 
constituted their strength’ A numerous infantry, encumbered 
with an unwieldy, and>altogether disproportionate train of artil. 
lery, impeded the only mode “of warfare in which he was really 

superior. But these, however formidable they might prove to 

ether native powers, never attained that state’ of skill and dis- 

ciplipye, which could place them on an equality with the enemy 
with whom he chose to contend. 

But whatever might be the errors of this unhappy prince, they 
were certainly equalled by the impolicy of the French ; who, in 
order®to occasion a momentary inconvenience to their enemy, 
stimulated their ally to hostilities, contrary: to vevery probability 
of success. ‘The consequence wasy'as might have been anticipat- 
ed,—the annihilation°of a”power on whom they might have re- 

‘ied for strenuous and efficient assistance, and fora ‘secure foot- 
“ing in Hindustan, when future cireumstanées! might ditect: their 
attention to that quarter. ‘ 

Lippu Sultan enjoyed the advanta ages, or experienced’ the in- 
conveniences of a regular education, im the manner of the Mos- 
lems. Much of his time was unavoidably ‘engrossed by the de- 
tails of business, into which he appears to have-entered personally. 
But much was also spent in reading ; and there is abundant proof 
of his having intended to increase the list of royal authors,’ Might 
we Venture to conjecture the extent of ‘this Prince’s literary at- 
‘tdifiments, we should suppose that the Persic language was habi- 

“tual to him, and that he had read the most esteemed writers who 
have composed in it, both In prOse and verse. ‘The Coran was pro- 
bably familiar with some of the best commentators ; but it is not 
likely his knowledge of Arabic enabled him to read works in that 
language for his amusement. His‘character for bigotry is’ esta- 
blished; atid he certainly aspired”to the reputation of a saint 
amongst his Moslem subjects. But these form a greater propor- 
tion of the ‘general population in his states, than in most parts of 
Tiindustan; and it is doubtful how far policy might induce him 
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to assume the character of superior sanctity in order to attach 
them still more to his person. It has often been asserted, that 
he meditated some change in the doctrines of Islamism. His 
introduction of a new era on his coins, by substituting the 
birth, instead of the flight of Mohamed, might either proceed 
from caprice, ot be intended as a prelude to more important 
innovationsy,«'The» mild and benevolent spirit of the Hindu 
institutions amd manners, seems to have softened in Hindus- 
tan the turbulent intolerance of Islamism. The Indiam Mos- 
lems condescend to pity and regret the blindness of the idol- 
aters who cannot discern the proofs of Mohamed’s,divine, mis- 
sion, and the sublimity of his doctrine; but theyedo jus- 
tice to their gentie and inoffensive conduct, unite with them in 
the bonds of cordial and mutual friendship, and partake with ala- 
crity in the'sportive festivities of their annual rites. Since the 
first conquerors, most of the Mohamedan emperors have exercised 
an impartial ¢way over the votaries of both faiths. But Aurung- 
zebe mounted the throne by alarming the fanaticism of the Moha- 
medans, with the suspicion that his elder brother intended to sub- 
yert their religion; and Tippu seems to have adopted the po- 
licy of securing the attachment of the Moslems by the oppression 
of his Hindu subjects.» His plan, indeed, appears to have em- 
braced a general combination of the Mohamedans for the expul- 
sion of the Christians, and the total subjugation of the Hindus. 
The former, though a small, certainly constitute the most warlike 
population of India; but the talents of Tippu were inadequate 
to a design ofthis magnitude,-and circumstances at the time une 
favourable to such a league. 
» ‘The catalogue of Tippu’s library here presented to the .pub- 
lit} possesses considerable interest, by exhibiting the sort of learn- 
ing actually cultivated’ by the Mohamedans of India»at this day, 
‘and the principabwworks now circulating through that country. 
Without,some knowledge of their literature we should form a 
very. ineompetent idéa of, the individuals composing the higher 
and middle classes athongst civilized nations; and although a 
mere catalogue is more likely to excite than to gratify such a.cu- 
riosity, it nevertheless suppliesims with the topics which o y 
the minds, exert the understandings, or captivate the imaginations 
of a large portion of mankinda 

‘ The library’ says Major Stewart ‘ consisted of nearly 2000 vo- 
lumes of Arabic, Persie, or Hindustani manuscripts, in all the va- 
rious branches of Mohamedanihiterature. Very few of these books 
had been purchased either by Tippu or his father. . They were part 
ofthe plunder brought from Sanur, Cudapa, and the Carnatic: some 
of them had formerly belonged tothe Mohamedan kings of Vijaya- 
pur and Golconda. But the wr number had been the property 
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ef the Nuab Ali Vahib Khan, brother of Mohamed Ali of the Car. 
natic, and were taken by Hyder in the fort of Chitor, during the 
year 1780. 

_ © All the volumes that had been rebound at Seringapatnam have 
the names of God, Mohamed, his daughter Fatima, amd her sons 
Hasan and Hasain, stamped in a medallion on the middle of the co- 
ver; and the nares of the first four khalifs, Abubeker, Omar, Os. 
man, and Alt, on the four corners. At the'top is,“’The govern 
ment given by God ;”’ and at the bottom, “ God is sufficient.” A 
few were impressed with the private signet, “ Tippu Sultan.”” The 
topics.of»these were in general either theology or Sufyism, ‘which 
were) his favourite studies. Butihe Sultan was ambitious of being 
an authorg,and although we have not discovered any complete work 
of his composition, not less than forty-five books on different subjects, 
were either composed, or translated from other languages, under his 
immediate patronage or inspection. In mostof these, his intolerance 
and aversion to all Christians and) Hindus are strongly marked. ’ 

From a general view of their literature it is.apparent, that none 
of the sciences or the arts which have contributed to enlighten 
and refine the minds of men in other countries, have been alto- 
gether overlooked by the modern Persians = and it is scarcely ne- 
¢gessary to remind our readers, that the library of a Mohamedan, 
whether born in India or Persia, consists of books in the Persie 
and Arabic languages. But although they embrace every topic 
which can engage the attention of the studious, they are calculat- 
ed to inspire very different degrees of interest... Their theology 
will be found to consist in prolix, and abstruse commentarics on 
the Coran; in legendary tales of the miracles performed at_ the 
tombs of holy Shaikhs ;. and in the enthusiastierrhapsodies of the 
Sufis. In the history of human epiniens, those held by sovcons 
siderable’ a portion of mankind, by no means deficient in natural 
sagacity, are doubtless entitled: to a place 5. but it is only.in thi9 
point of view they can be deserving of attention. In science, the 
Asiatics appcar to be retrogressive. ‘fo experimental philosophy 
they have at no time devoted themselves, In dialectics, on which 
they have written voluminously, they still. submit to be implicitly 
guided by the preceptor of their Macedonian conqueror. ‘Their 
reasoning faculties have never been judiciously applied to the ob- 
servation of the phenomena of mind; nor have their researches 
been “directed, in a comprehensiv@ésmanncr, to a consideration of 
the circumstances ‘which influence the prosperity or deeline of 
nations. 

Their works of imagination must not be estimated by the rules 
of criticism derived from the writers of Greece and Rome. 
The exuberant fancy of an Eastern poet acknowledges no check, 
and spurns the’eontroul of correet taste. From.-this circumstance, 
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few Persic poems admit of literal or entire translation; though 
the fire of genius, the novelty of the manners, and the unaccus- 
tomed ornaments of the oriental muses, render them abundantly 
attractive to those whose tastes are not too exclusively formed on 
higher models, but are capable of relishing the sublime and beau- 
titul, though arrayed in an unusual costume. Classical antiquity 
has furnished models'to the people of Europe. Its modera pro- 
ductions are all, to a certain degree, cast in the same moulds, ‘The 
same ideas of excellence are universally prevalents and in appre- 
ciating the comparative merits of different writers, the same stand- 
ards of ideal perfection are universally though tacitly referred to. 
By these standards, however, the compositions of Asia cannot 
with justice be measured. ‘To term, therefore, the sublime work 
of Ferdusi, which is a history of Persia in verse, an epic poem, 
or a series of epic poems, does not appear to us calculated to fur- 
nish a correct idea of that composition; but, by causing the read- 
er to expect an unity of action, which the poet never thought of, 
to detract from the, innumerable beauties of detail which it really 
possesses. 

But whatever merit we may be disposed to assign to the poet- 
ical productions of the East, we cannot refuse to the Persian his- 
torians the praise of having transmitted to posterity copious and 
accurate records ef the, mighty revolutions of which Middle Asia 
was the theatre, from the commencement of the Khalifat to the 
decline of the house cf Sof. Unfortunately for the inquisitive 
student, who may attempt to.explore the antient history of the East 
through this Py ag it i, within these limits only, that the merit 
of accuracy can be assigned... ‘The mighty revolution, which fixes 
the beginning of this era, stveeping before it, not the thrones only, 
but the religion, the literature, and even the language of agreat por- 
tion of the world, hasJeft to posterity only the scanty and uncer- 
fain traditions which survived the general wreck, or the partial and 
prejudiged. notices which have fallen from writers of distantand 
hostile mations. 

It is not easy to assign the precise notion which the early Greeks 
annexed to the term ‘ Barbarian,’ unless we consider it as syno- 
nymous with stranger or foreigner. To the barbarcus nations_of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and the East, they, were indebted, according to 
their own traditions, for the first elemeénts of refinement, and 
the introduction of science into Greece,. Were we to collect from 
Grecian writers the characteristic distinctions of the great nations 
of antiquity, we should consider.the Persians as a people immers- 
ed in luxury and eifeminacy ; the Phoenicians as entirely devoted 
to commercial pursuits, and the,acquisition of riches; and the 
Egyptians as a people contaminated with an abject and grovelling 
superstition. But it is difficult to perceive how these different 
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qualities should entitle those nations to be classed under one ge- 
neral epithet. 

A state of luxury appears of necessity to imply a considerable 
progress in the arts, with which that of science is usually com- 
mensurate. © AS a reproach, it appears ‘not to be confined to the 
palace of the’Great King, nor to the provincial courts of vhis Sa- 
traps. It inéluded all ranks, and involvéd the whole Persian‘ na- 
tion. In the details of this luxury afforded’ by the Grecian histo- 
rians, it requiredefor its gratification, a great variety of articles of 
consumption, transported from distant regions, ata proportionate 
Jabotr and expense. In this particular, Persic Juxury has been 
far sitpassed by the nations of modern Europe, and so differently 
do we estimate its consequences, that we consider the fact#as at 
once the’ proof and the effect of prosperity and refinement. Still less 
does it appear, that the necessary result of such a condition is to 
enervate the people among whom it subsists."’The English and 
French nations are at this day those, amongst whom "the superflui- 
ties of life are most generally consumed and enjoyed : ‘but can it 
be affirmed that valour, intrepidity, and contempt of death is less 
conspicuous amongst them, than with the-rudeand half civilized 
people of Russia and Poland? "The Péfsidns, duxurious and effe- 
minate as they were, subdued, and’ retained in subjection, not only 
the polished inhabitants of the plains, from the Oxus and. Indus 
to the shores of the Mediterranean," but heldinderstheir atthority 
many a fide and warlike tribes inhabitants of Caucasus and’ Tab- 
rus. It is not difhcult to'discover, in thé fatal sectifity induced by 
suclf'a state of prosperity; in the @isétders andidisaffeetion ifici- 
dental to so extensive an empire ; andy-above"all, ih the Superior 
talehts of his adversary, the causes of the fall of Dara: “But after 
his death, the Persians were amérigst the first to¢hrow Off "the 
yoke, and, under the descendants of Arshac, to erect a powér, 
which disputed with Rome herself the suptemfacy of Asia} and, 
when governed by a subsequent dynasty, resumed» possession of 
most of the countries formerly occupied by her arms. “We 4 

Po the work before us, Major Seewartshas subjoined extracts 
from a number of Persian historians, accompanied by English 
translations, which will prove useful to thestudent of that dan- 
guages” Instead of furnishing our readers with a specimen of 
them, we prefer exhibiting’a succinct, but comprchensive state- 
ment, of the informatio supplied by the perusal of Persian histo- 
ry, and thus enabling him, in some degree, to appreciate its value. 

In their account of ancient Persiay the Mohamedan historians ap- 
pear to have sewilely copied the’scanty'traditions collected by Fer- 
dusi. This poet was a native of ‘Tus, wi the north of Khorasan, and 
was in possession of the materials procured by Dakiki, who also 
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lived at the court of Gazna, and preceded him in arranging those 
traditions for a poetical narrative. But although their mat tervals are 
expressly declared to be derived from oral tradition, it does not 
appear that they had recourse to the documents of the Magi, who, 
at that time, . still kept alive the sacred fire in the temples of Kir- 
man, and might possess ancient records of undoubted authority. 
On the contrary, they appear to have contented themselves with 
such traditions as. were extant in the north-east part of Persis, 
where the geography and revolutions of the western provinces of 
that mighty.empire were imperfectly known, and exeited little 
interest. (I'o this circumstance it is probably owing, that little 
notice is taken. of the western conquests and expeditio 1S of the 
aucient monarchs, which are only_slightly mentioned s whilst 
their ‘wars with the Scythians, of which the native country of 
these poets,was frequently the theatre, are related with much 
minutenefés . Unfatisfactory as this partial narrative mult prove 
to the exploremof; antiquity, the Mohamedan hiftorians have with- 
out neceflity peryerted Ferdufi, and, from fuper{titious motives, 
encumbered his marrative. with extraneous ditficulties, by altering 
the chronology, to, recemcile it with that of the Jewith hiltory, 
of which their.ideas,are.extremely incorre¢t. 

OFf the period,.which.elapfed. between the Macedonian con- 
queft and the aeceflion,of, the houfe of Safan, the accounts are 
vague and unfatisfaQory.! Ferdufi profefiedly omits ity for want 
of documents... The profe, writers fupply a flight biography of 
fome of the Arfacides, aaader the appellation of Malec al ‘Tuuif, 
Perfia being .atthat time governed. by feveral independent princes. 

From the acceflion of the Safanides, a tolerably diflinct narra. 
tion is. deducedyuntil the period of its extinction by the Mohame- 

nconqueft. During much of this period, the hiftory of Pertia 
intimately, blended with that of the lower empire; and the re- 
ords.of, the Eaftand Welt reflect mutual light oa the {tate of 
‘both countries. 

With the Mohamedan conqueft, the antient hiflory. of Rorfia 
terminates. But inthis place is ufualiy introduced a genealogical 
account of the Taba, or antient fovereigns of the Homerites, on 
the coafts of Arabia Felix. )This country, rendered interetting 
by the account of Diodorus, as celebrated by the Moflem Ris a 
rians as the feat of an extenfive and flourishing empire, whole an- 
tient fovereigns carried theiry ecmquelts tothe Oxus, and tubdugd 
Abyflinia and Weftern Africa to the fhores of the ocean... ‘lo 
thefe princes they manifettlyattribute the wars and conquetts of 
the Affyrians, of whom ®@@mention eccurs in the Perfic records 
by that name, but frequently under that of Avabians. ‘The his. 
tory of the:‘Taba is followed by that of fome contemporaneous dy- 
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nafties of princes, who ruled adjacent countries wrefted from the 
fucceffors of Alexander. The appellation by which the antient 
Perfians diftinguifhed the Arabians, was * Tazi;’ but they obvi- 
oufly included under it the inhabitants of other countries than A- 
rabia Proper. The latter, with the exception of the polifhed 
people of Arabia Felix, contained a fcanty and almoft favage po- 
pulation. Some account of its divifion into tribes, and particu- 
larly of the moft diflinguifhed, to whom the charge of the temple 
of Mecca was entrufted, introduces, in the Moflem records, the 
biography of the prophet, and the,converfion and conquelts of his 
immediate fuccefiors, 

In the fourth century of the Mohamedan era, the language and 
literature of, modern -Perfia were cultivated and fixed. | Little 
change in either has fince occurred. A variety of hiftorians who 
flourifhed about that period, ftill live in their works, or are quot- 
ed by their fucceflors. A regular feries of authentie»hiftory in- 
cludes the commencement of the khalifat, and continues till the 
decline of the houfe of Sofi. The reign of Shahrokh (fon of 'Ta- 
merlane) and of the princes of the fame family who» fucceeded 
him, appears to have been the moft flourithing period of the lite- 
miture of modern Perfia: The city of Heraty during that period, 
was the feat of fcience and of the fine arts.©* 

The tyranny of the Sofi family, and the anarchy which follow- 
ed their extinction, feems to have been»equally fatal ‘to the pro- 
{perity and to the genius of that unhappy country/and ‘no work 
of celebrity is mentioned as compofed imat during the laft céntury 
andahalf. It may be proper to add,"in order to leave nothing 
untouched which Perfic hiftory comprehends, that the invafion of 
Chenghis is preceded by a genealogical account of the Tartar 
tribes, which is continued to the laft of the defcendants of Tie 
mur, who reigned in Tartary. 

The hiftory of the Mohamedan princes who ruled in India, has 
been ably and amply elucidated by writers who were natives of 
that country, though their works are compofed,in the Perfic Jan- 
guage, which was adopted at all the Indian courts. But although 
thefe hiftorians may rival in merit the contemporary writers of 


Perfiay their productions do not fallwithin the {cope of our pre- 
ferit inquiry. 
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Art. IV. The Geographical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili, 
by Abbé Don J. Ignatius Molina ; with Notes JSrom the Spanish 
and French Versions ; and an Appendix, containing copious 
Extracts from the Avaucana of Don Alonzo de Ercilla. Trans- 
lated from the Original Italian, by an American Genileman. 
2 vol. 8vo. Middletown (Conn.) 180s. 


W: are particularly glad at the present moment to be able to di- 

rect our readers to the works of Molina, in their own lan- 
guage. Whatever is calculated to increase our knowledge of South 
America, is now of the greatest importance ; and the region which 
is the subject of the work before’us, is certainly among the most 
interesting of that neglected world. It occupies*the space be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific Ocean ; and, stretching from the 
24th to the 45th degree of south latitude, is universally described 
as a tertestrial paradise, being blessed beyond any other country 
with a delicious climate, anda fertile soil; and exhibiting, in its va- 
ried scenes, @t once the most grand and magnificent, as well as 
the most softand engaging features of nature. 

The translation with*which we are now favoured, the produc- 
tion of an Amerticanipen, and an American press, presents us 
with ¢wo works of Molina, which, in the original, were published 
separately; the firstentitledySaggio sulla Sorta Naturale del Chili, 
del Signot Abate Giovanni Ignazio Molina, printed at Bologna 
1782; the other entitledySaggzo sulla Storia Civile del Chili, print- 
ed at Bologna 1787. ‘The first’of these is well known, evenin this 
country, and is/highly esteemed: by all the naturalists of Europe.* 
The latter is rately to be Met with in England, though it has been 

“translated into Spanish, and'we believe into French, Of the Sto- 
vria Naturale a translation French now lies before us." 

Of the American publication which we have now received, the 

first Volume contains the translation of the Sforia\Naturale, the 
second, ‘that of the Storia Civile, with the Appendix noticed in the 
title. “Tt is not outintention to enlarge upon the contents of these 
works : the Storia Nattirale is too well known to require it; and, 
of the Storia Civile it*may sufficé'to say, that it is a succinct and 
intelligent account of the stite’ of the natives, when first discovered 

by 


* Even Mr Pinkerton, whom it is not easy to please, says, ‘ Mo- 
lina does honour to the Creol race ; for, a more clear, scientific, and 
intelligent account of any country was never written by any author, 
of any age or climate.’ Modern Geography, v. iii. p. 701.—and at 
p- 665, * The works of Molina concerning this interesting country 
may be regarded as excellent models of chorography; aud scarcely 
of any distant region a description exists so exact and complete. 
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by the Spaniards; of the transactions, whether warlike or peace- 
ful, which have since taken place; and of the present states di- 
versities, and character of the population. There are few, we are 
inclined to think, among those who take an interest inysuch ques- 
tions, who will not be disposed to iook for themselves into thisin- 
teresting and satisfactory performance. * 

Of the autho it may be requifite to fay, that hewaga fative ofthe 
country which he has defcribed. He was one of thofe Jefuits, who 
were fo eruelly driven from their country, when the court of Spain 
embra ced the refslution of extinguuhing the order, within allits 
dominions; and»was one of thofe,: who, on that occafion, as we 
mentioned inta former article, took refuge in the dominions of the® 
Pope in Ttalys) Clavigero, who thas prefented us with: the celes 
brated hiftory of his native country, Mexico; Molina the hifterian 
of Chili 5 ; and Vifcardo, a native of Peru, from whofe pen we 
lately prefented an interefting tract to the notice ofounsreaders, 
diva’ who left’behind him ;varioes manufcripts onthe ftate of his 
country, which we have reafon to believe were shighly:worthy of 
jeeing the light, are three natives of SpaniliAimericaysatid three 
of that handful of perfecuted ecelefiatticsyswhomyjein an equal 
number of any order of men, it will not beveafy torparallel. 

‘The great political queftions Which »tégard Spanifh “Americas 

tidogs witorg’ gydor have 

* As far as we know, very few copies have, beensent'to this couni> 
try from America. but we havem@ diubtethat the book. will spees 
dily bewreprinted here. When this is done, however,~we recommend 
that the translation be carefully compaged withthe original ; for, 
though the task of the American translator appears tous respectably 
done, yet he has evidently leaned too muh to the Frengh version, ‘3 
We may, quote. one instance from a passage which lies before us. ¥ 
Speak ing of the language of the Chilese, Molina says, (Stor, Natur, 
L. iv. p. $34.) «Questa lingua ¢ é dolce, armoniO$ay espressiva, Tegos 
fare; € copiosissima di termini atti ad enunciare non solo 1é'cose 
fisiche generali o particulari, ma anche léfedsé"Morali e astratter’ 
The French translator says, * Cette langue*est “douce, harmonteuse, 
expressive, reguliere, et possedé’ un grand ‘nombre de ‘mots, “Non 
seulement pour les choses physiques, miflis avissi pour les choses mo- 
rales et"metaphysiques.’ In tracing the state of society among a 
rude people, the invention"®f fabstract terms is regarded by philoso- 
phers as marking an era. Molina, accordingly, is careful to express 
slistinectly this circumstance, ‘ ma anche le cose morali e asiratle’ 
(abstract). This the French renders ‘ tetaphysiquesy’; which means 
nothing : and the American transcribes*the whole passage from the 
Trench. This language is soft, harmonious, expressive, and re- 
gular, a a possesses a great number of words, not only expressive 
of natural objects, but also of moral and metaphysical ideas, ’ 
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have not diminifhed—they have augmented in intereft fince the oc- 
cafion which we lately embraced, of laying before our countrymen 
fome of thofe ftatements and views which we conceived it import- 
ant for them, at this junéture, to have prefent.to their minds. * 
The appearance of the publication before us, and, ftill more, our 
deep conviction of the value of the critical moment in bringing 
good or evil out of fuch a fate of affairs as jult now prefents it- 
felf in South America, have induced us once*more to direct our 
pen to this interefting fubject. ; 
» There is no former period of our hiftory at which thevemanci- 
pation of Spanifh America, the removal of that dark, and jealous, 
_ and excluding government—which watched over itsicolonies as an 
Afiatic tyrant does over his feraglio—which feared the approach of 
a trader'as an enemy, and fhut out the world from all intercourfe 
with fo great.and fo fair a portion of the globe—would not have ap- 
pearedwansyevent to: be numbered among the greateft which the 
courfe off human affairs could bring forth. Witnefs the efforts 
which this nation has never ceafed to make, to obtain even a dimi- 
nutive fhare,of the advantages which the intercourfe with that 
country feemedecaleulated tovenfure,— from the date of the roman- 
tic adventures of Sie Walter Raleigh, to the recent tranfactions of 
Sir Home Popham andjGenetabW hitelocke. Witnefs the import- 
ance which, throughout the hiftory of Britifh commerce, we fhall 
find attached to the-contrabandtrade with the Spanifh Main ;— 
the contra&, on) which foemuchftrefs was laid in the treaty of 
Utrecht;—the intereft*whigh has been fo often excited by the que- 
ftion relative to the Britify right of cutting logwood in the Bay of 
CampeachyS “Witnefs tothe South-Sea Company, which abforb- 
"edo fuch @ degree the attention of the nation. Witnefs even 
the importance which was fo recently attached to the difpute ae 
bout the wretched fpot of Nootka Sound; the ftill greater im- 
Wportance which was, about half a century ago, attached to the pof- 
icfion.of the Falkland Iflands; and the weight which was afcribed 
to Trinidad, in arranging,the treaty of Amiens. 
> But if ever the imtercourfe with South America was juftly re- 
garded as.of importance to this country, that importance, mutt be 
allowed to be augmented im a tenfold ratio, by the extraordinary 
circumftances in which the extraordinary events of the laft twenty 
years have involved the nations of Europe. 

Let us fuppofe that, in our prefent ftate of embarraffment and 
alarm, South America had prefented a profpe&t as barren of hope 
to us as Europe itfelf ; thatybefotted with their bigotry to their exclu- 
five religion, and their exelufive government, the inhabitants had 
rejc€ted and abjured all intercourfe with heretics and free men; 

and 


* Vide vol. XIII. p. 277. 
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and had driven us from their fhores, as we have hitherto been 
driven by thofe who ruled over them ; how deeply fhould we have 
deplored the misfortune! How highly fhould we have eftimated 
the refources fo vaft, and the demand fo appropriate of the new 
world, had accefs to it been withheld from our beneficent enter- 
prifes, at the moment when the continent of Europe»feemed clof- 
ing upon our hopes! Formerly, when the emancipation of Spa- 
uifh America, from an oppreflive and degrading government was 
contemplated by the beneficent fpirits of this country, as im the 
number of defirable events, the bigotry of the inhabitants, their 
hatred of heretics; their blind attachment, even to the government 
that opprefled them, appeared to ere& invincible obftacles, and 
were lamented as precluding the»acceptance of aid, from the 
only government fufliciently liberal, and fufficiefttly powerful to 
hold it out. By the happy operation of knowledge and events, this 
bigotry has now given way; and a yaricty of caufes haye tended 
to weaken the chain which bound thofe colonies to the mother 
country; a chain which may now be regarded as broken) and im- 
poflible ever again to be joined. The inhabitants of the Mew world 
are holding out their arms to the ifthabitant$ of ‘the Britith ifles, 
craving their afliftance in the hour of need—and offering to them, 
in return, the mo{t unbounded profpedts @f advahtage which it 
ever was in the power of one nation to hold outto another. ~ 
How, then, it may be asked, does it happen, that.a state of, 
things, which, while it was unattainable, was the object of $0), 
many eager efforts, should excite $0, fittle interest,.and produce 
so few exertions to take advantage of at, flow thag it has spon- 
taneously occurred? The truth is, that our hatred and our fears 
of France leaves us no room for any other feeling; andithat the 
proximity and immediate interest of our daily manoeuvres against ~ 
her, prevents us from descrying the superior importance, evemas . 
a measute of defence or hostility, of the great°and easy exploit’ ” 
so which we are invited in another hemisphere, OF) Shee 
The importance of South America, a$"indi¢ated even by 
extent and situation on the map of the globe, ‘strikes every eyé@ 
But the idea of this importance is still very imperfect, “while the 
extent of its moral and physical resources remains unexplored, 
Among the papers of Viscardo, was one, unfortunately not now 
within our reach, containing a dissertation on the population of 
the Spanish dominions on the continent of America, in which, 
from a variety of interesting documents, and of rational deduc- 
tions, he found himself authorised to state the number of in- 
habitants at not Jess than 18,000,000. We have in our hands 
a very curious document on the population of New Spain, which 
we think highly worthy of being communicated to the public, 
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not only on account of the direct information it contains, but 
for the data. which it affords for drawing accurate conclusions 
respecting other parts of the American dominions. The docu- 
ment to which we allude, is a letter from Clavigero, the cele- 
brated author of the History of Mexico, written from Italy to 
Viscardo, then in London, in answer to certain questions which 
that gentleman had addressed to Clavigero and the rest of his 
brethren in Italy, For the authenticity of the letter we are qua- 
lified to vouch. The following is a very literal translation. 
* Questions, 

‘ Imo, What may be the number, more or less, of the Indians, 
vassals [vassalos] to the crown of Spain, in the three Audiencias of 
Mexico, Guathemala, and Guadalaxara ? 

© 2d0, What may be the total number of the inhabitants of all 
classes in these three Audiencias ? 

‘ ANSWER. 

‘ To these questions we cannot return an answer completely satis- 
factory, because we have no written document respecting the num- 
ber of Indians, or other inhabitants in the district of Guathemala, 
nor any indjyidual whe can inform us, of his own knowledge. As 
to the Audiéncia-of Guadalaxara, there are details enough in writing 
respecting particular parts of it; but not enough to enable us to tread 
on surveyed ground with respect to the whole. The only thing we 
can pronounee with Certainty is, that of the four dioceses, compre- 
hended in the Audienci@of Guiathemala,—two, those of Nicaragua 
and. Honduras, are ill ed; the archbishopric of Guathemala is 
extensive and»poptilous, the Indians here being extremely numerous 
{unnumerod exesivo de Yndies} ; in the bishopric of Chiapa, although 


the population does net correspond with the extent, it is still very 


numerous,{.contiene poblagiones mui numerosas.] In the bishopric of 
Yucatan, the number of Indians is very great. The Audiencia of 
Guadalaxara,,whieh)is greater in territorial extent, contains like- 
wise four ecclestastical dioceses,—those of New Gallicia, New Bis- 
cay» New Leon, and New Sonora, in which, though the population 
is Wery inferior to the ast extent, are nevertheless contained many 
hundred thousand souls.» We are assured by the missionaries whom 
the Jesuits @mployed there, that there are about two hundred settle- 
ments [poblaciones] of Indians, besides 100,000 Neophytes. -In the 
Audiencia of Mexico, are cOmprized the four dioceses of Mexico, 
Puebla, Mechoacan, and Nuaxaca, well’ peopled. Don Juan de 
Villa, receiver-general of the royal quicksilver, published at Mexico, 
in two volumes folio, in the years 1746 and 1748, a description of 
the countries belonging to, the viceroyalty of Mexico; in which 
work, drawn up by order of Philip V., were exhibited the most mi- 
nute details respecting the population. According to these state- 
ments, four millions of inhabitants nearly, of all classes, were found 
in the four bishoprics; but I have no doubt that they exceed, and 

by 
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by nota little, that number; Imo, because the said author, ‘in varin 
ous provinces, presents only the number of inhabitantsassembled in 
communities or villages, not including those who dive dispersed in 
the country, and who are very numerous [ nwmendiinfinito] ; 2do, be- 
cause he gives us only the statements made to him by the Alcaldes 
Majores, whose interest it was to make the number of the tributaries 
appear as small as possible. It is true, that the Audiencia sends oc- 
casionally through the province certain commissionérs, who are call- 
ed contadores de “Yudios [sellers of Indians], because they are charg- 
ed to count the tributaries, and to report whether the statements of 
the Alcaldes Majores be correct ; but it is, also certain that these 
have an understanding with the Contadores, and join hands in order 
to prevent detection; and therefore, we may without temerity con- 
clude, that the true number of the tributaries exceeds, by one tenth 
at least, the number returned by the Alcaldes Majoresi “Doctor, 
eons affirms, in the first volume of the Bibliotheeal Mexicana, 
printed at Mexico in 1775, that the diocese of la Puebla lone con- 
tains a million and a half of inhabitants. ‘Those who ave‘@equainted 
with that great man, know that he is incapable of suchgamaffirma- 
tien, without good reasons to be assured of its: truth. »_The diocese 
of Mexico contains, without doubt, as great‘’@ populaun as thatof 
la Puebla ; and consequently, we may believe, that; these two dio- 
ceses, taken alone, contain upwards of, three millionss. Those of 
Mechoacan and Huaxaca are sOgwell peopledy that no person who 
has travelled through them’ can doubs, .butthe population of eat 
taken together, considerably exceeds that of. Mexico” alone. 
all this we may with moderation [prudentemente] infer, that’ ee 
Audiencia of Me -xico, by itself, contains from four band a half to five 
millions of inhabitants. With respect to the other two Audiencias, 
although we have not so much information as concernin that of 
Mexico, we are nevertheless persuaded that, within the" territory of 
e three Audicncias, we cannot be mistaken in computing eight 
m vilieoent Christians, subjects of the crown of Spaine’ Of this hums 
ber, somewhat more than the third part are Spamards, Creoles, 
Mestees and Mulattoes; the other two parts are Indians. ’ 

Mr Pinke ‘rton, on the authority of a collection of voyages and 
travels, Jately published at Madrid, entitled, 2 Viagero Univer- 
sal, and of which he himself says, that the only volumes worthy 
* the attention of the intelligent reader, are those relating to 

vanish America, though he gives us no reason for trusting the 
sauhde: Estalla, more on ‘that head than any other, exhibits a 
very different statement. ‘ ‘The same author,’ he says [Lstalla], 
‘ observes, that though he has not been able to acquire exact in- 
formation concerning the popul.ition of New Spain, yet, by the most 
intelligent computations, there are, in the Intendancy of Mexico, 

one million two hundred’ thousand Tyo including ‘one hundred 
and forty thousand for the city. And by the proportion between 
ad this 
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this province and the others, as well as by the best founded cal- 
culations, itmay be supposed that there are, in all the kingdom, 
three millions and a half of inhabitants.’ (Pinkerton’s Mod. Geog, 
2d edit. v. iti. “p. 162.) Let us make a few comparisons. By the 
official retutns made to the receiver-general in #748, of which Mr 
Pinkerton and his authority seem to have been equally ig ignorant, the 
population of the Audiencia of Mexico was nearly 4, 000 ,000,—- 
represented by Clavigero, on satisfactory grounds, as upwards 
of 4,500,000,—stated by Estalla, on we know not what autho- 
rity, at 1,200,000. The city of Mexico is said, by Estalla, to 
contain 140,000 inhabitants, Yet he might have learned from 
Raynal, that ‘en 1777, le nombre de naissances $’y eleva 4 5915, 
et celui des morts 4 5011; dou l’on peut conclure que sa po- 
ulation ne s’eloigné de 200,000 ames.’ (Hist. Phil. liv. vi. § 20.) 
This statement, too, relates only to the fourteen parishes Seta 
the city,without including.the extensive suburbs, and the im- 
mense, population which inhabits them. We have before us an 
almanackyof Mexico for the year 1502, from which we shall 
transcribe the table of martiages, births ond deaths, ia the four 
teen parishes, within the city. 

Parroquias. > % Matrim. Nac. Muert. 
Sagratio. /* 4. 260 1493 920 
¥ Sa iguel ity 60 403 256 
Santa’Catalina = -« 96 714 476 
Santa Veracruz 4 /s"_ 65 545 236 
San’ Joseph Bod 53 $74 162 
Santa Ava -"W8 =" 78 $51 230 
Santa Cruz 82 527 206 

San Sebastian “"” 49 41 227 
Santa Maria 4.6 280 854 
SanPublo..- - 96 603 262 
Acatlan - - 21 90 5k 
Salto del. Agua - 24 187 OT 
La Palma js" - 10 116 58 
5.,Antonio 9 61 43 


T 


Total, 943 6155 3581 

The difference between the births,and the deaths is here so 
great, the one being nearly double the other, that we may con- 
clude Mexico to be one of the most healthy places in the worlc. 
According to Dr Price, in healthy places, the proportion of the 
births to the population varies from +; to gs. Let us take the 
medium, which is probably below the mark, that, is, .';. This 
gives us, for the population of these 14 parishes, 295,440. Ac- 
cordingly, Alcedo, a native of the country, and the author of one 
é of 
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of the best books in geography, (Dictionario Geographica His. 
zorico’de las Indias Occidentales o America, ad verb. Mexico ), af- 
firms, ‘that the population, including the suburbs, exceeds 350,000. 
El! vecindario se compone de mas 350,000 glmas de todas clases y 
eastas. 

From all these statements, there is every reason to believe, that 
the computation, at eight millions, by Clavigero, for the whole po- 
pulation of New Spain, is not overchatged. Let us then reflect, 
that the whole of this population lyes to the north of the Isthmus 
of Panama; and that we have yet to reckon the population of the 
whole of South America Proper—Peru, Chili, Santa Fe, Caraccas, 
Buenos Ayres; 8c.; which, in point of territorial extent, so many 
times exceed’the kingdom of New Spain. Although these vast 
countries, with some few exceptions, as the district of Quito, and 
perhaps ‘Tucuman, are not 0 well peopled as New Spain, yet, it 
is altogether impossible to suppose, that all these immense regions, 
taken together, do not contain as many inhabitants a8 \that one 
district. Even this supposition would carry the inhabitants of the 
Spanish dominions in America to 16,000,000. But this supposi- 
tion may be reasonably presumed to be so far below the truth, 
that even the computation of ViSeardo may be regarded as within 
the mark, rather than beyond it. "We Rave: seen a statement, 
drawn up from the best sources of 7 tion, b _one of the 
commissioners from South America, “met with General Mi- 
randa at Paris in 1797, which Dring population. to. no. less 
than 20,000,000. ae MRK or 

It is then to be considered, and with that maturity of re 
tion which so great a subject demfand’, what twenty millions» 
peopley a'population nearly as great as that of Old” France, in | 
country of such vast extent and fertility, are calculated to, per 
form, both in the way Of industry and of arms, were the alls, 
powerful encouragements of a good government once bestowed 
upon them. ‘Two thirds of these, it may perhaps be object- 
ed, are Indians; and the Indians are a listless and an inaett 
race. ‘True;—they have been represented a8 listless and indolent 
by their hatd taskmasters the Spaniards. * But, igstead of trust- 
ing to the testimony of these suspicions witnesses, Jet us attend 

ta 


* 


a < s/ 


.* This was the language of tafkmatlters, we find, in very old times. 
« Ans Pharaoh commanded, faying, Ye fhall no more give the people 
ftgaw to make bricks and the tale2of *the*bricks whieh they did’ make 
hggetofore, you fkall-lay upon them; you thall not’'dimimith ‘otight 
thereof; f@ they be idle... +«.. Then the officers of the children 6f ‘T- 
racl came,.and.criedyiato,Pharach, faying, Wherefore dealeft tou thus 
with. thy fervants?) But he faid, “2’e are idle, ye are idle. Go there- 
ferc, Row, and work.’ 
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to that of a man, at once neutral and intelligent,—Mons. Thiery 
de Menonville, who travelled in disguise in the kingdom of 
Mexico, to transplant to the French colonies the cochineal plant, 
and learn the concealed manner of cultivating, it. ‘ Les In- 
diens sont generalément grands et bien taillés, les femmes sont 
assez blanches et ont les traits fort doux, on peut meme dire 
qu’en general elles sont belles ; z/s ne paroissent pas manquer d’in- 
dustrie, mais ils n'ont ni la liberté, ni les facultes necessaires pour 
Vexercer...... Je me suis attaché dans mon voyage & observer le 
charactere des Africains et celui des Americains, et j’y ai remarqué 
des differences bien 4 l’avantage de ces derniers, quoique leur sort 
soit A-peu-pres egal, sous la domination des Espagnols. L’ Afri- 
cain m’a toujours paru orgueilleux, emporté, vindicatif, effeminé, 
lache, et surtout paresseux: le Mexicain, au contraire, est phleg- 
matique, doux, soumis, fidele, et’ /aboriewr; sa soumission ne 
tient nullement de la bassesse: chez les negres elle est die a la 
¢rainte ; chez eux & la raison, et souvent 4 l’attachement, car ils 
aiment réellement les castillans autant qu’ils abhorrent les negres. 
On leur voit contracter beaucoup d’alliances avec les premiers, 
aucune avec les derniers...... Les Americains ont cette politesse 
du cceur qui les rend»prevenans et hospitaliers envers tous. J’ai 
rencontré dans mes routes mille Indiens, le salut sortoit sans ef- 
fort de leur bouche du plus loin qu’ils m’appercevoient ; et com- 
bien n’ai-je pas eu A me Jouer de leur bonne reception! A peine 
les negres daignoient-ils se courber quand je passois devant eux, 
et j’ai éprouvé &@ mon dernier gite, et ailleurs, combien ils sont 
peu complaisans pour les malheureux voyageurs. Les premiers 
vont faire des corvées a dix et quinse lieues de leurs peuplades, ils 
¥ portent des fardeaux énormes, mais je n’ai pu rencontrer un seul 
negre portant le moindre paquet, ou meme voyageant A pied. ’ 
(Traité de la culture du Nopal, et de Veducation de la Cochenille, 
$c. precedé d’un voyage 2 Guaxaca, par M. Thiery de Menonville, 
Avocat en Parlement et Botaniste de sa Majesté Tres-Chretienne, 
v. 1, pp. 100, 182, 183.) 

In another point of view, it has been well remarked, by La 
Peyrouse, that the introduction of the useful animals has had a 
most decided effect on the character of the natives of Gouth A- 
merica. § Les Indiens du Chilj,’ says he, ‘ ne sent plus ces an- 
ciens Americains auquels les armes des Européens inspiraient la 
terreur : la multiplication des chevaux qui se sont repandus dans 
Vinterieur des deserts immenses de l’Amerique, celle des beeufs 
et des moutons, qui est aussi extrémement considerable, ont fait 
de ces peuples de vrais Arabes, que |’on peut comparer en tout & 
ceux qui habitent les deserts de l’Arabie. Sans cesse @ cheval, 
des courses de deux centg lieues sont pour eux 44 tres petits voy- 
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ages ; ils marchent avec leurs troupeaux; ils se nourrissent de 
leur chair, de leur lait, et quelquefois de leur sang; ils se 
couvrent de leur peau dont ils font des casques, des cuirasses et 
des boucliers. Ainsi l’introduction des deux animaux domes- 
tiques en Amerique a eu Vinfluence la plus marquée sur les 
macurs de tous les peuples qui habitent depuis S. Iago jusqu’au 
detroit de Magellan; ils ne suivent presque plus aucuns de leurs 
aficiens usages ; ils ne se nourrissent plus des mémes fruits ; ils 
n’ont plus les mémes vetemens, &c......Il est aisé de sentir 
combien de tels peuples doivent étre redoutables aux Espagnolesy’ 
&e. (Voyage de La Peyrouse, ch. 3.) 

But we must cur short our notices respecting the population, 
that we may present to view some other indications of the extre- 
ordinaty capabilities of this new, and as yet, in some sense, 
unknown world. 

As the voyage of La Peyrouse is still before us, we are tempt- 
ed to quote his testimo: 'y respecting the fertility of that part of 
South America which fell under his personal inspection. ¢ Il 
nest point dans univers,’ says he, © de terrain plus fertile que 
celui de cette partie de Chili; le blé y rapporte soixante pour un; 
la vigne produit avec la méme abondance; les campagnes soft 
couvertes de troupeaux innombrables qui, sans aucun soin, y 
multiplient au dela de toute expression. 9... . Malgteé | tant d’avan- 
tages, cette colonie est bien loin d’avoi¥ fait les progrés qu’on de- 
voit attendre de sa situation, la plus propre 4 faVoriser une grande 
population; mais influence du gouvernement contrarie sans'cesse 
celle du climat. Le regime prohibitif @xiste au Chil dans toute 
son etendue: ce royaume, dont les productions, si elles etaient @ 
leur maximum, a@limenteraient la moitié de VEurope; dont les 
latnes suffiraient aux manufactures de France et d’ Angleterre; “dont 
les bestiaux, employés en salaison, produiraient un Tevenu im- 
mense; ce royaume, dis-je, ne fait aucun commerce.’ (Ibid.) 

There are one or two of the statements here which cannot fail 
to attract, and that in no ordinary degree, the attention . ofthe 
commercial and manufacturing world. ~A country, the produc- 
— of which might be carried to that amount, as to feed: the 

half of E urope, offers ‘a field of ex traordinary promise to the en- 
terprise of the active nations of the globe.” A country, of which 
the wools would supply the manufactures of both France ‘and 
England, must bé ont » of thé most interesting regions on the face 
of the earth, to the country the most remarkable it the world 
for its woollén manufactures, at the moment when the great mart 
of the raw commodity is in danger of being cut off from her. 

The navigation, too, of the isthnaus of Panama brings Chili, 
as it were, to our door ; ; and the wools of Chili may reach us . 

- little 
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little more than the cost of Jamaica cotton. This civcumstance ren- 
gers the practicability of thatmavigation an object, if possible, of still 
higher importance. ‘There are several circumstances in proof of irs 
facility, which we are now enabled to add to the illustrations we 
presented in a former Number. The subject, indeed, is so in- 
teresting, and so little is known about it, that we are anxious to 
give all the information relative to it in our power. 

In the year 1805, a spherical chart of the sea of the Antilles, 
and of the coast of Terra Firma, from the island of Trinidad to 
the gulph of Honduras, was constructed in the hydrographical 
department, by order of the Spanish government, from scientific 
surveys. By this chart an important discovery was made. ‘The 
Bay of Mandinga, an immenseyinlet of the sea, commencing 
about ten leagues to the eastward of Porto Bello, penetrates 
into the isthmus to within five leagues of the Pacific Ocean. 
This prodigious bason, which is almost closed by a chain of isi- 
ends, running close to one another at the mouth, has never been 
navigated by any Europeans except Spaniards 5. and was never sup- 
posed to run back, to any considerable extent, into the country, 
as all the old charts in which it is marked abundantly testify. A 
river, from the name of which the Bay is denominated, falls into 
the bottom of this gulph., This river is navigable ; and, we know, 
comes very near a branch of the Chepo, a large river which falls 
into the gulph of Panama, We are not yet furnished with any 
satisfactory details on the mavigable state or capabilities of these 
riversg but from what Alcedo tells us, *—from the circumstance of 
their navigation being prohibited by the Spanish government un- 
der pain of death; on the express ground, that it might discover 
the facility of the passage to the South Sea,—and from the fact of 
the Buccaneers having actually penetrated from sea to sea in this 
direction, we are entitled to conclude, that extraordinary facilities 
for the great enterprise are here presented, ‘The Bay has ten fa- 
thoms water at the entrance, which increase to eleven in the mid- 
dle, and it has six fathoms to the very bottom. 

Z2 With 

* The passage of Alcedo is worth transcribing.‘ E] Rio referido 
(Mandinga) nace en las montanas de Chepo, y corre al E hasta des- 
embocar ¢n la Ensenada, 4 quien da nombre: .su curso es de + 
leguas, y esta prohibida su navegacion con pena de la vida, por la 
facilidad con que se puede internar por el 4 la mar del Sur, como lo 
hicieron el ano de 1679 los piratas Juan Guarlem, Edwardo Blomen, 
y Bartolomé Charps. La Ensenada dicha en la Costa de la Provin- 
cia. y Gobierno del Darien y mar del Sur en el mismo Reyno, és 
grande, hermosa y abrigada,”’ &c. icedo, Diction. Geog. ad verb. 

fandinga. ; 
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With respect to the passage by the river Chagre to Panama, 
concerning which we, in a former article, presented some state- 
ments, Herrera, the famed historian of South America, informs 
us, that Captain Serna, Alvaro de Guijo, and Francisco Gonza- 
lez, regidores of Panama, surveyed the isthmus for the purpose 
of ascertaining the facilities of transporting goods from the one 
sea to theother. ‘ They found that vessels might proceed up the 
river Grande three leagues from Panama with the tide ; and that 
from this place to that part of the Chagre to which vessels would 
ascend, was only nine leagues, the greater part of the ground flat, 
and so free of all obstructions, that a good road for carriages of 
burthen could be formed at little expense. From the mouth of 
the Chagre the tide ascends ten leagues; and the river is deep, 
with the bottom clear. Even as high up as these surveyors pro- 
posed the navigation to extend, they say that lighters might proceed 
with sails, in the time of the breezes (en tiempo de brisas ) ; at 
other times, the object was to be accomplished by rowing.’ ( Her- 
vera, vol. ii. decad. iv. lib. i. cap. 9.). By this indubitable au- 
thority, then, it appears, that a canal of nine leagues, through a 
country mostly flat, is all that is wanting to complete the naviga- 
tion across the isthmus of Panama; the rivers Chagre and Grande 
performing the rest. 

Gonzalo Fernandes de Oviedo, alias de Valdés, addressing 
himself to Charles the Fifth, affirms, on his own knowledge, as 
a man who had seen the spot, and twice crossed the isthmus on 
his own feet (por sus pies) in the year 1521, that there are only 
four leagues, of very good road, fit for carriages of burthen, from 
Panama to the navigable part of the river Chagre, most of the 
way being flat, and the elevations, where they do occur, incon- 
siderable. ‘ Your Majesty,’ continues the narrator ‘ perceives 
what a marvellous thing this is, and how great the adaptation to the 
end I propose; that the river Chagre has its source at 6 two 
leagues from the South Sea, and discharges itself into the North; 
a river, rapid, broad, large and deep, and so well adapted to the 
end proposed, that I could not mention, or imagine, or desire, 
any thing more so.’ (See this curious address in Barcia Histo- 
viadores Primitivos de las Indias Occidentales, cap. \xxxvii.) 

The iollowing passage of De Pradt informs us of a very recent 
speculation on this most interesting subject :—‘ Enfin, sous Charles 
III, il y a 4-peu-pres quinze ans, on a proposé d’effectuer ce grand 
plan, en travaillant sur le lac de Nicaragua. II n’est separé de la 
mer du Sud que pas un espace de douze mille toises, et il verse 
dans le Golfe de Mexique par Ja riviere de Saint-Jean. Ti paroit 
donc préter beaucoup 4 I’execution de ce plan, dont l’accomplisse- 
ment fergit de ce lac et du Mexique, le centre du commerce du a 

4 
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La s’eleveroient des villes rivalles d’Amsterdam et de Cadix. La 
en choissant bien l’emplacement des nouvelles cités et des nou- 
velles habitations, en repetant ce que les Americains font chez eux, 
on eleveroit aux arts, au-commerce, a Vindustrie, a la richesse, le 
plus beau monument quwils aient jamais fait naitre.’ (Les Trots 
Ages de Colonies, par M. de Pradt, @ Paris 1801, v. 1. p. 224.) 

It is now high time for the people of Great Britain to view 
with courage and with wisdom those great interests of theirs 
which are involved in the fate of South America. ‘The question 
is not about the destination of a sugar island, or the occupation of 
a barren rock in the Mediterranean ;—it is about the fate of 
twenty millions of men, and of a country of such bounjtless ex- 
tent and varied fertility, as to be capable, perhaps, of affording 
a luxurious subsistence to all the existing individuals cf the hu- 
man race. 

The only satisfactory manner of discussing this question is, to 
consider all the ways in which the present crisis of South Ameri- 
can affairs can possibly terminate ; to fix the eye upon that issue 
by which the interests of our own country are most likely to be 
promoted ; and to inquire what we can possibly do to bring it a- 
bout. <A fewof the more obvious considerations is all that it falls 
within our province to.suggest. ‘To set our countrymen in the 
right track in a question of such magnitude as this, would be con- 
solation and honour enough for a higher ambition than ours. 

The possible modes in which the present crisis in the affairs of 
South America can terminate, may be conceived as follows. 

I. Spain, the mother country, may remain independent. 

IL Or, Spain may become subject to Bonaparte. 

I. If Spain remains independent, South America may, 1. re- 
main united with her in the ftate of vaffalage in which fhe has hi- 
therto been held. 2. It may remain united with her in her free 
affociation or union, as that of Treland with Great Britain. 3. Te 
may revolt from her by the affiftance of Bonaparte. 4. It may 
revolt from her by the affifiance of Great Britain. 5. dt saay re- 
volt from her without any aififtance. 

II. If Spain becomes fubjeét to Bonaparte, South America may, 
1, remain united with her in the ftate of vaffalage,—but not in a 
free affociation; ‘becaufe to a defpotic crown thert is no union of 
fubje&ts otherwife than by vaffalage. 2. South America may al- 
fert its indépendence with the afliftance of ‘Great Britain. 3. It 
inay affert its independence without any afliftance. © 

Let ys confider thefe poffibilities in their order. 

Yr 1. Spain remaining independent, South America may remain 
in her aftcient ftate of vaffalage. There is no human being, we 
Stheve, ‘who profeffes to be of opinion that this would be the event 
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moft defirable, in regard to the interrfts of Great Britain. This is 
that very condition of the Spanith colonies which has been in this 
country fo long and fo deeply deplored ; which has rendered all 
the blellags fhowered by nature upen thofe vatt regions of the 
globe, unt fruitful both to the inhabitants and co the reft. of the hu- 
man fpecies. In this moment of unexampled exi ency for G reat 
Britain, this is the {tate of things which w suld deprive her of those 
countervailing refources, to which the Jofs of her European re- 
fources gives fo extraordinary a value, 

In fpite of all this, our Government, we find, has just entered 
into a treaty, guaranteeing the inte grity of the whole Spanith do- 
minions. If this mean any thing else, than that, while that treaty 
fubfiks, we ihall not ourfelves do any thin; detach any part of 
thefe dominions, it means fom thing a it would both be im- 
politic and impo oo for us to pertor Thefe colomies are in 
reality of no ufe to Spain. ‘They would be of no ufe even to 
Great Britain, who is fo much better able to turn them to advane 
tage; and no wife man, we are confident, would advile this coun- 
try to accept of fuch a fovereignty, even if it were tendered to her 
by the free will of the inhabitants. But the ftipulation, in this fenfe 
of it, is fortunately as impracticable as it is impolitic. If, by en- 
gaging to guarantee the integrity of the Spanith empire, we meant 
to bind ourfelves to prevent the South Americans from becoming 
independent, by fighting againft them, if they thould attempt to be- 
come fo—we fthall only afk, whether, if we were taemploy all the 
forces of Great Britain in fuch a conflict, they would be fuflicient for 
the purpofe 2? Could we, if we were mad enough to ftake Great 
Britain upon the conteft, prevent the independence of South Ame- 
rica, if South America were refulved to be independent? But ale 
lowing that the forces of Great Britain were competent to the 
tafk, have we any to {pare for it? Is not the bufinefs of Europe, 
at the prefent moment, nearly as much as we are competent to? 
Ts not the concern of our own defence, one which the extraordi- 
nary circumftances of the times, and the exorbitant drains which 
we have fo long fuftained, render nearly commenfurate with our 
refources ? ‘The {tipulation, then, to guarantee the fubjetion of 
the Spanith colonies, is a fLipulation which, if the Spanith colonies 
do not pleafe to be fubje&, that is to fay, if ever the event is to 
take place which can render the flipulation of any ufe, we can- 
not take a flep to fulfil, But fuppofe the contrary; fuppofe we 
were actually in readinefs to fend a body of troops to refift the 
emancipation of South America; of all probable things the moft 
eee we muft not call it certain, is, that Bonaparte would 
offer his affiftance to the South Americans, and that they would 
aecept it, If fo, we have abundunt experience, that it is no ime 
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poflible thing for him to fend troops to Souch America; andvit 
will then be for us to confider in what manner, and to what de- 
gree a French army fighting in South America, on the fide of the 
people, and againft us, would be likely to promote the good, and 
prevent the evil of the Britith nation. 

I. 2. Spain remaining independent, South America may con- 
tinue joined to her in a free aflociation. For this purpofe it is in 
difpenfably neceflary that Spain fhould give to herfelt a free go- 
vernment. A defpetical government in Spain can never do other- 
wife than govern the colonies defpotically. ‘Chere is no free aflo- 
ciation of subjects with an arbitrary crown :—it is a contradiction 
in terms. 

It is probably a conclufion already fixed in the breafts of moft 
of our readers, that it is only by giving to herlelf a free govern- 
ment, that Spain has any chance either of re gaining her indepen- 
ence, or, what is more, of keeping it long "f it were regained. 
We hear of the national cortez, and of the eftablifhment of a re- 
prefentative government, in which the colonies are to be invited 
to partake ; a liberal, it will be faid, and beneficial propofal this, 
in which the fuffrages of all reafonable men will unite. A very 
little refle€tion will fuffice to unveil its real character. 

in forming a reprefentative fyftem for the diiferent diftris of 
a large country, the only fafe and equitable rule perhaps is to follow 
the proportion of population, which always, on a large feale, gives 
you very exaétly the proportion of property alfo. If you proceed on 
any other ground, you lay injuftice at the foundation of your whole 
ftruéture. On this principle, the reprefentatives from South A- 
merica in the cortez of Spain, muft be nearly twice as nimerous 
as thofe from Spain itfelf. ‘The reprefentatives from South Ame- 
rica become then the governors of Spain, and South America is 
the metropolitan country; it ought therefore to be the feat of go- 
vernment, and would foon becuase fo; for the preponderating re- 
prefentatives from South America would vote for the transfer. 
The confequence, however, would probably be, that the Spaniards 
would not tubmit,—and the union would be diffolved by a civil war 
nearly as foon as formed. 

Suppose that the colonies would be satisfied by being put upon 
an equal footing with the mother country 5 ; and that the difference 
fhould be compromifed, by agreeing that each should have an 
equal number of reprefentatives. In this cafe, the interefts of the 
two parties would be fet fo directly in oppofition, and their powers 
fo nearly balanced, that nothing but perpetual ftruggles and con- 
tention, with confequent mifrule, and all its attendant miferies, 
would be the refult; till this ill contrived aflociation would fpeedily 
diflolve itfelf. 

ZA If 
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_ If the Spaniards should propose to form a representative sys- 
tem, in which the population of South America,'so much greater 
than their own, should only have a small subordinate share 3 there 
is, in the first place, every probability that the people of South 
America would not submit to this inferiority ; and, in the next 
place, their situation would be no otherwise changed, than that 
formerly they were governed by a number of leading Spaniards, 
assembled in what was called the Council of the Indies, and that 
then they would be governed by a somewhat larger number of 
leading Spaniards, assembled in what would probably be call- 
ed*the Cortez. The chance accordingly is, that they would be 
worse governed in the latter case than in the former :—Because 
the members of the Council of the Indies were men, in general, 
chosen expressly for their knowledge of American affairs; the 
representatives in the Cortez would not be expressly chosen for 
that Knowledge. The members of the Council of the Indies were 
subject to some kind of responsibility ; the representatives would 
be subject to none. The members of the Council of the Indies 
had no other duty assigned them but that of attending to the go- 
vernment of America; to the representatives in the Cortez, this 
would only be one among a great many duties, and one which, 
in the scale of importance, could never be expected to stand very 
high. 

1 3. Spain remaining independent, the colonies may become 
independent by the assistance of Bonaparte. If we mistake not, 
this is a contingency which, in this country, is not greatly appre- 
hended. We trust to our fleets for keeping the transatlantic ree 
gions pure of the contamination of French armies. Of the pos- 
sible combinations of circumstances, however, there are several, 
and these by no means very unlikely, in which this would be a 
danger worthy of any thing rather than of contempt. Suppose 
that Spain having fairly delivered herself from the arms of Bona- 
parte, and the colonies declaring their determination to be inde- 
pendent, Spain should, in pursuance of the treaty now existing, 
claim and receive the navy and army of Great Britain, to aid in 
subduing what she would call the rebellion ; in these circumstan- 
ces, is if any thing less than certain that Bonaparte would both 
desire, and ‘would be able to send an army to the support of 
the colonies? If the colonies, thus supported, would without 
any doubt baffle Spain and England attacking them, we should 
then have South America independent, united in friendship with 
France, and standing in enmity with England. If any thing more 
is wanting to complet e the cup of English misfortune, it would 
be this. 

Another contingency, and one, we are afraid, still more pro- 
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bable, is, that Great Britain hanging off, in consequence of the 
present treaty, in a state something between active discourage- 
ment and mere neutrality, the South Americans becoming di- 
vided among themselves, one party may call in Bonaparte, and 
by its efficacy give him the means of acquiring the ascendancy in 
the country. 

I. 4. Spain remaining independent, the colonies may become 
free by the affiftance of Great Britain. Of all poffible combina~ 
tions in this interefling cafe, this, it is evident, would be, in every 
poflible way, the molt advantageous to our own country. The 
power of Bonaparte, not augmented, but baffled and impaired by 
the power of Spain, would ceafe to be formidable to us in Europe ; 
while al! the vaft, and then rapidly improving, refources of South 
America, would become fubfervient to our aggrandifement and 
profperity. 

I. 5. Spain remaining independent, the colonies may ere& a 
government for themfelves, without any external affillance. This 
contingency is the lefs probable, becaufe, in almott all peffible cafes, 
if thefe colonies do not obtain the affittance of England, they will be 
fure to get that of France. ‘That they are fully competent, how- 
ever, to fet at nought the cppofition of the mother co suntry alone, 
there cannot remain a doubt: nay, that the intereft of the mother 
country is fo low, that fcarcely would there be found adherents of 
her’s in the country, fufficient even to form a party, is more than 
probable. But without fome authority, to which all parties would 
Jook up, and Great Britain is admirably fituated to perform the 
part of fuch a benefactor, there would be differences of views, 
which would be troublefome, and might prove mifchievous. Yet 
they have the example of North America to guide them; and, very 
pofhbly, that example might guide them right. ‘The courfe, too, 
they would have to fteer, is fo very plain, that two or three good 
heads, under the ftrong influence of good intentian, would be fuf- 
ficient to retain them in the falutary track. 

Such isa flight, and, for that reafon, an imperfect, analyfis of 
the profpe& prefented by South America, in the contingency of 
the mother country remaining independent, We now come to 
a fimilar analyfis of the profpect prefented, if the mother country 
lofes her independence. This is the fide of the alternative on 
which we lay by far the greateft ftrefs, becaufe it is to be confi- 
dered as by far the moft probable; but fo much of what we have 
ftated on the former fide of the cafe is applicable to this, that we 
hope to be one to fay what remains in few words, 

II, 1. If Spain lofes her independence, the colonies may re- 
main united to her, under a fubjection refembling that to which 
the has hitherto fubmitted, ‘That this is the refult, above all others, 
which every Britifh mind muft join in deprecating, needs not be 
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mentioned. Itis a refult which, among the poffible contingencies of 
the cafe, we think is not one of the moft likely to happen. Yet 
no trifling powers would be fet in operation to accomplifh it. If 
Bonaparte fucceeds in all his prefent fchemes, of which the fubju- 
gation of Spain muft form the lait part, his power will be terrible 
indeed 3 and the motives he will be capable of holding out—motives 
of formidable efficacy. ‘Thoie natives of Spain, in whofe hands the 
government Of South America is now placed, will have potent in- 
ducements for looking {till to Spain; and by leaving the channel 
of intereft {till open to them in that coun try, their cooperation in 
behalf of its government, in whofe hands foever that government 
may be pl: rced, can eafily be raifed to any pitch om zeai and activie 
ty. ‘That Bonaparte, in the cafe of the final fubjugation of Spain, 
will have the Spanifh viceroys, the audiencias, ro the great func- 
tionaries of all descriptions, on his fide, is an event that ougnt to 
he calculated upon, with very few exceptions, as abfolutely cer- 
tain. How important the influence which the powers of goverie 
ment impart to thofe who wicld them, needs not to be infilted on; 
nor the weight which this primary cicumitance mutt add to all the 
ather meats which it would then be in the power of our enemy to 
employ. One of the circumftances, the moft powerful of all in 
giving eficacy to the fedudlive means of Bonaparte, would be, ha- 
tred of Great Britain, if the refufal on her part to take an intereft 
in the fate of the South Americans, or an invidious preference of 
the intereits of their old and hated opprefior, fhould roufe among 
that people fentiments of averfion and hoftility. That thefe fenti- 
nents, calculated to be very fatal to the interefts of this country, 
will be excited, the conduct hitherto purfued by our minifters, and 
the conduct which, from their charaCier, we may forefee they will 
continue to purfue, give us the itrongeft reafon to apprehend. 
Nothing, if Bonaparte becomes master of Old Spain, seems 
capable of preventing his becoming, at the same time, master of 
America, but the strong and irresistible determination of the A- 
merican people to be no longer dependent. If that determination 
be, as we suppose it to be, already come to maturity, then will it 
triumph over all the obstacles which the power of Bonaparte can 
oppose toit. If it be, as m: any people among us seem to imagi ine, 
sulhciently weak to permit the colonies still to remain quietly 
under their antient oppressors, what force will remain in a sup- 
posed antipathy to the mere name of Frenchman, (and which will 
not be found to exist, *) in resisting the cflicacious means of Bo- 
naparte ? 
The history of Liniers at Buenos Ayres affords, without any 
thing more, abundant proof, that to the authority of Frenchmen, as 
Frexchmen, the people of South America have no antipathy. 
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naparte? -In the contingency of Spanish subjugation, now, 

alas! by far the most probable contingency, the determination 
of the South Americans to be independent is the only bulwark 
on which we have to rely, against one of the most calamitous 
events that can befal our country. The light which this throws 
upon the treaty under which we now act, is strong and instruc- 
tive. 

Il. 2%. Spain being subdued, the colonies may acquire inde- 
oe by the assistance of Great Britain. That is the event 
which, above all others, it remains fos us, in such a case, to desire, 
and which, we have the consolation of thinking, will be equally 
popular as desirable. By this assistance, the progress of that great 
revolution might be so guided, as to produce the greatest possible 
good at once to us, to the OP saniards, and to the p eop! le principal- 
ly concerned. How much, or how little, proba ‘ble the subjuga- 
tion of Spain, was a point that seriously deserved the considera- 
tion of those who framed the treaty so often alluded to; for, if 
the chance of Bon: iparte’s success did not approach to impossibi- 
lity,—-to tie up our ha: nds, by a treaty, from taking measures to 
prevent the extension of his influence to South Ame rica, Was an 
instance of misconduct among the grossest to be found in the 
huge library of ministerial imbecilities. Never did a great event 
offer greater facilities in the execution, than the regeneration of 
South America by the helping hand of the British government. 
Little more, in fact, is necessary, than to go and offer to the 
people a rallying point, and to employ that wisdom and coolness 
which a third party might so easily possess, in preventing an inex- 
perienced people, in the heat of a great change, fram running 
into confusion. With what rapidity would the fruits of so noble Q 
a conduct begin to be felt! How sublime the distinction of hav- 
ing once again set an example of such beneficent interference in 
the affairs of nations! The revolt of the Dutch from the mis- 
government of Spain—a revolt so fruitful in benefits to the hu- 
man race—was rendered triumphant, in a great measure, through 
British means. ‘The wisdom ot Queen Elizabeth and her mini- 
sters saw the magnitude of the occasion, and did not let it’ slip. 
But what were the advantages immediately offered to Great Bri- 
tain by the freedom of Holland, compared with those promised 
by the freedom of South America? Great, too, as were at that 
time the dangers to this country from the enmity and power of a 
Phili ip the Second, the enmity and power of a Bonaparte are in- 
finitely more formidable. In its wise and beneficent acts, it is 
happy for a country to emulate itself. For there are precedents 
which it is useful to follow; as well as others, the offspring of 
fylly and sinister interest—which it is no less useful to avoid. 

If. 
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II. 3. Spain becoming subject to Bonaparte, South America 
may assert her independence without any assistance. If the a- 
Seas treaty so often alluded to, acting upon a correspondent 
state of mind in the rulers of Great Britain, shall so tie up the 
hands of this country, as to make her defer her interference till 
it be too late, it then remains for us to desire, and to desire with 
inexpressible earnestness, that the South Americang may erect an 
independence for themselves; otherwise subjection under Bona- 
parte is the only remaining alternative.* Many, however, ate 
the difficulties with which the people of South America will have 
to contend, in performing the work of regeneration for them. 
selves; difficulties which it would be so easy for the hand of 
Great Britain to remove. The influence, for example, so dan- 
gerous, of all the agents of the Spanish government, the influ- 
ence of Great Britain would immediately annihilate. All these 
sudden and irregular impulses which are so apt to hurry into 
dangerous situations in a moment of great change, the gentle in- 
fluence of a moderating and friendly power, would be most sa- 
lutary in allaying. All those dissensions which the passions of 
disagreeing parties are so apt, in similar situations, to inflame in- 
to open resistance and bloodshed, a protecting power, cultivating 
and deserving the esteem of all parties, might easily temper and 
guide. Who can contemplate the delightful results of such an 


interference as this, without lamenting the chances that it will 
yet 


* We are happy at last to be able to say, that ours is not the on- 
ly voice which has been lifted up to impress these salutary consider- 
ations on the public. On the 3lst of May, Mr Ponsonby said, in 
the House of Commons, ‘ His opinion was, that the cause of Spain 
and Portugal would fail; and that, before long, the power of France 
would be as great in those counsries as in the rest of the Continent. 
The conduct of our government, therefore, ought to be to secure 
their insular and foreign settlements. He meant, that we should 
hold out to South America, &c. to become independent ; that Joseph 
Bonaparte might not in reality, as he already was in name, be king 
of the Indies. To hold out the idea of Ferdinand the Seventh, as 
the head of an American government, would be the height of folly. 
If the people of South America chose that he should be their kingy 
that altered the case. But he hoped there was nothing to entangle 
this country with him, contrary to the inclination of those who had 
been his subjects. If this country, however, chose to put off the 
matter too long, he much apprehended, when the power of France 
was fully settled in Old Spain, it would be able to draw a great part 
of New Spain along with it. He stated this now, because next Session 
it might be too late. ’—Sce Parliamentary Report for June 1st, 1809. 
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yet be defeated? If so, if the people of South America must be 
jeft to themselves, it would be presumption in any one to pre- 
tend to foresee what may be the consequences. So firmly are we 
convinced that the minds of the South Americans are matured 
for a revolution, that we think the crisis still would end well. 
Yet, when the seeds of evil, which in such a situation can never 
be wanting, are allowed to spring and vegetate, without any ex- 
terminating hand; above all, with such a cultivating and foster- 
ing hand as that of Bonaparte to promote their growth ; it is im- 
possible not to dread what such a mixture of elements may bring 
forth. One thing is abundantly certain, that the people of South 
America, beholding themselves abandoned to all the hazards of a 
revolution, by a people who had the power, by little more than 
an act of volition, to save them from a peril so tremendous, must 
conceive an antipathy to that people, which ages may not suffice 
to eradicate. 

Bidenareeko<atipengaryeneaytiennanenterqnepippeicnnatennentigietensmpatsomta 
Art. V. Characters of the late Charles James Fox. By Philo- 

patris Varvicenfis. 2 vol. 8vo. 


TT! fingular work confifts of a collection of all the panegyrics 

pafled upon Mr Fox, after his deceafe, in periodical publica- 
tions, {peeches, fermons, or elfewhere,—in a paneygyric upon Mr 
Fox by Philopatris himfelf,—and im a volume of notes by the 
faid Philopatris upon the faid panegyric. 

Of the panegyrics, that by Sir James Macintofh appears to us 
to be by far the beft. It is remarkable for good fenfe, acting up- 
on a perfect knowledge of his fubjeét, for fimplicity, and for 
feeling. Amid the languid or turgid efforts of mediocrity, it is 
delightful to notice the fkill, attention and refources, of a fuperior 
man,—of a man, too, who feems to feel what he writes,—who 
does not aim at conveying his meaning in rhetorical and orna~ 
mented phrafes, but who ufes plain words to exprefs ftrong fenfa- 
tions. We cannot help withing, indeed, that Sir James Macin- 
tofh had been more diffufe upon the political character of Mr 
Fox; the great feature of whofe life, was the long and unwearied 
oppofition which he made to the low cunning, the profligate extra- 
vagance, the fycophant mediocrity, and the ftupid obftinacy of the 
Englith court. 

To eftimate the merit, and the difficulty of this oppofition, we 
muft remember the enormous influence which the Crown, through 
the medium of its patronage, exercifes in the remoteft corners of 
the kingdom,—the number of fubjeéts whom it pays,—the much 
greater number whom it keeps in a ftate of expe€lation,—and 
the ferocious turpitude of thafe mercenaries, whofe prefent pro, 
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fits, and future hopes, are threatened by hone‘t, and expofed by 
eloquent men. It is thé eafieft of all things, too, in this country, 
to make Englifhmen believe, that thofe who oppofe the Govern. 
ment with to ruin the country. ‘The Englith are a very bufy peo. 
ple; and, with all the faults of their governors, they are {till a 
very happy people. They have, as they ought to have, a perfect, 
confidence in the adminiftration of juftice. The rights which the 
different claffes of mankind exercife the one over the other, are 
arranged upon equitable principles. Life, liberty and property, 
are proteéted from the violence and caprice of power. The vie 
fible and immediate ftake, therefore, for which Englith politicians 
play, is not large enough to attract the noticeiof the people, and 
to call them otf from their daily occupations, to inveftigate tho. 
roughly the characters and motives of men engaged. in the. bufi- 
nefs of legiflation.. The people.can only underftand, and attend 
to the laft refults of a long feries of meafures. ‘They are impa 
tient of the details which lead to thefe refults ; and it is the eafieft 
of all things to make them believe, that thofe who infift upon 
fuch det ails, are actuated only by factious motives. We are ail 
now groaning under the wei; ght of taxes: but how often wae Mr 
Fox followed by the curfes of his country, for protefting againf 
the two wars which have loaded us with thefe taxes ?—the one of 
which wars has made America independent, and the gether ren- 
dered France omnipotent. The cafe is the fame with all the 
branches of public liberty. If the broad and palpable queftion 
were, whether every book which iffues from the prefs fhould be 
fubjected to the ee of a general cenfor, it would be impofh- 
ble to blacken the chara@er of any man who, fo called upon, de- 
fended the li berty of publifhing opinions. But, when the Attor- 
ney-General for the time bein; Bo ingratiates himfelf with the court, 
by nibbling at this valuable privilege of the people, it is very eafy 
to treat hoftility to his meafures, as a minute and frivolous oppoli- 
tion to the Government, and to perfuade the mafs of mankind that 
itis fo. In fact, when a nation has become free, it. is extremely 
difficult to perfuade them, that their freedom is only to be pre- 
ferved by perpetual and minute jealoufy. They do not obferve 
that there is a conftant, perhaps an unconfcious effort on the part 
of their governors, to diminifh, and fo ultimately to deftroy that 
freedom. They ftupidly imagine that what is, will always be; and, 
contented with the good they have already gained, are eafily per- 
fuaded to fufpeét and vilify thofe friends—the object of whole life 
it is to preferve that good, and to increafe it. 

It was the lot of Mr Fox to fight this battle for the greater 
part of his life; in the courfe of which time, he never was 


feduced by. the love of power, wealth, nor popularity, to facri- 
‘ fice 
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fice the happinefs of the many to the interefts of the few. He 
rightly thought, that kings, and al! public officers, were infti- 
tutéd only for the good of thofe over whom they prefide; and 
he ated as if this convition was always prefent to his mind; 
difdaining and withftanding that idolatrous tendency of mankind, 
by which they fo often not only fuder, bat invite ruin from that 
power which they themfelves have wilely created for their own 
happinefs. He loved, too, the happinets of his countrymen more 
than their favour; and while others were exhaufting the refour- 
ces, by flattering the ignorant prejudices and foolifh paflions of 
the country, Mr Fox was content to be odious to the people, fo 
long as he could be ufeful alfo. It will be long before we witnefs 
again fuch pertinacious oppofition to the alarming power of the 
Crown, and*to the follies of our public meafures, the neceflary 
confequence of that power. That {uch oppofition fhould ever be 
united again with fuch extraordinary talents, it is perhaps in vain 
to hope. 

One little exception to the eulogium of Sir James Mackintoth 
upon Mr Fox, we cannot help making. We are no admirers of 
Mr Fox’s poetry. His Vers de Société appear to us flat and inf- 
pid. ‘To write verfes was the only thing which Mr Fox ever at- 
tempted to do, without doing it well. In that fingle initance he 
feems to have miftaken his talent. 

Immediately after the collection of Panegyrics which thefe vo-~ 
lumes coutain, follows the Eulogium of Mr Fox by Philopatris 
himfelf ; and then a volume of notes upon a varicty of topics 
which this eulogium has fuggelted. Of the laudatory talents of 
this Warwickfhire patriot, we thall prefent our readers with a fpe- 
cimen. 

‘ Mr Fox, though not an adept in the use of political wiles, was 
very unlikely to be the dupe of them.—He was conversant in the 
ways of man, as well as in the contents of books.—He was ac- 
quainted with the peculiar language of states, their peculiar forms, 
and the grounds and effects of their peculiar usages.—From his 
earliest youth, he had investigated the science of politics in the 
greater and the smaller scale; he had studied it in the records of 
history, both popular and rare, in the conferences of ambassadors, 
in the archives of royal cabinets, in the minuter detail of memoirs, 
and in collected or straggling anecdotes of the wrangles, intrigues, 
and cabals, which, springing up in the secret recesses of courts, 
shed their baneful influence on the determinations of sovereigns, the 
fortune of favourites, and the tranquillity of kingdoms.—But that 
statesmen of all ages, like priests of all religions, are in all respects 
alike, is a doctrine the propagation of which he left, as an inglorious 
privilege, to the misanthrope, to the recluse, to the factious incen- 
diary, and to the unjettered multitude. For himself, he thought it 

no 
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no very extraordinary stretch of penetration or charity, to admit 
that human nature is every where nearly as capable of emulation in 
good, as in evil—He boasted of no very exalted heroism, in oppos. 
ing the calmness and firmness of conscious integrity, to the shuffling 
and slippery movements, the feints in retreat, and feints in advance, 
the dread of being overreached, or detected in attempts to over. 
reach, and all the other humiliating and mortifying anxieties of the’ 
most accomplished proficients in the art of iploinacy.-He Te. 
proached himself for no guilt, when he endeavoured to obtain that 
respect and confidence, which the human heart unavoidably feels in 
its intercourse with persons, who neither wound our pride, nor take 
aim at our happiness, in a war of hollow and ambiguous words, 
—He was sensible of no weakness in believing that politicians, 
who, after all, “ know only as they are known,”’ may, like other 
human beings, be at first the involuntary creatures of circumstances, 
and seem incorrigible from the want of opportunities or incitements 
to correct themselves ; that, bereft of the pleas usually urged ih vin- 
dication of deceit, by men who are fearful of being deceived, they, 
in their official dealings with him, would not wantonly lawish the 
stores they had laid up for huckstering in a traffic, which, ceasing to 
be profitable, would begin to be infamous; and that, possibly, here 
and there, if encouraged by example, they might learn to prefer the 
shorter process, and surer results of plain-dealing, to the delays, 
the vexations, and the uncertain or transient succevs, both of old. 
fashioned and newfangled chicanery.’ I. 209-211. 

It is impossible to read this singular book, without being e- 
verywhere struck with the lofty and honourable feelings, the en- 
lightened benevolence, and sterling honesty with which it abounds. 
Its author is everywhere the citeumspect friend of those moral 
and religious principles, upon which the happiness of societ 
rests. "Though he is never timid, nor prejudiced, nor bigotted, 
his piety, not prudish and full of antiquated and affected tricks, 

resents itself with an earnest aspect, and in a manly form; o- 
Sebtact to reason, prone to investigation, and dedicated to ho- 
nest purposes. ‘The writer, a clergyman, speaks of himself as 
a very independent man, who has always expressed his opinions 
without any fear of consequences, or any hope of bettering his 
condition. We sincerely believe he speaks the truth; and revere 
him for the life which he has led. Political independence—dis- 
couraged enough in these times among all classes of men—is 
sure, in the timid profession of the church, to doom a man to 
eternal poverty and obscurity. 

There are occasionally, in Philopatris, a great vigour of style, 
and felicity of expression. His display of classical learning is 
quite unrivalled—his reading various and good; and we may ob- 
serve, at intervals, a talent for wit, of which he might have a- 
vailed himself to excellent purpose, had it been compatible = 

the 
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the: dignified style in which he generally conveys his sentiments. 

all these excellent qualitics of head and heart, we have 
seldom met with a writer more full of faults than Philopatris. 
There is an event recorded in the ible, which men who write 
books should keep constantly in their remembrance, It is there 
set forth, that many centuries go th ie earth was Covered with 
a great flood, by which the who! i uman race, with the 
exception of one family, were destroyed. appears also, thar, 
from thence, a, great alteration was made in the longevity of 
mankind, who, from a range of seven or eight hundred years, 
which they e: njoyed before the flood, were confined to their pre- 
sent period of seventy or eighty years. ‘This epoch in the his- 
tory ofamany gave birth to the twofold. division of the antedilu- 
vian atul the postdiluvian style of writing ; the latter of which 


? 


matutally contracted itself into these inferior limits,. which were 
better accommodated to the abridged duration of human life and 
literary labour. Now, to forget this event,—to write without the 
fear of the deluge before his eyes, and to handle a subject as if 
mankind could lounge over a pamphlet for ten years, as before 
their submersion, is to be guilty of the most grievous error into 
which a writer can possibly fall. ‘The awthor of this book should 
call in the aid of some brilliant pencil, and cause the distressing 
scenes of the deluge to be pourtvayed in the most lively colours 
for his use. He should gaze at Noal ’ and be brief. The ark 
should constantly remind him of the little tithe there is left fo 

reading ; and, he should Jearn, as they did in the ark, to crow&a 
great deal of matter into a very little compass. 

P ilagetris muft not only condenfe what he fays in a narrower 
compafs, but he mutt { ay it in a more natural manner. Some per- 
fons can neither fir hand nar foot, without making it clear, that they 
are thinking of themfelves, and laying little traps for approbation. 
In the courfe of two long volumes, the Patriot of Warwick is per- 
petually {tudying modes and poftures : —the fubj 
confideration, and the mode of expre ion the firit. 
pages together feem to be mere excreies upon the Eng hi h language, 
to evince the copioulnefs of our fynonymes, and to fhow the vari- 
pus methods in which the parts of ipeech can be marfhalled and 
irrayed. ‘This, which would be tirefome in the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of a newfpaper, is intolerable in two clofely printed vo- 
lumes. 

Again, ftrange as it may appear to this author to fay fo, he 
muli not fall into the frequent miftake of rural politicians, by fup- 
pofing that the underftandings of all Europe are occupied with him 
and his opinions. His ludicrous {fclf-importance is perpetually de- 
Kroying the ¢ffeet of virtuous feeling and juil obisifvauion, leaving 
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his readers with a difpofition to laugh, where they might otherwife 
learn and admire. 

I have been asked, why, after pointing out by name the persons 
who seemed to me most qualified for reforming our Penal Code, I 
declined mentioning such ecclesiastics agmight with propriety be em- 
ployed in preparing for the use of churches a grave and impressive 
discourse on the authority of human laws; and as other men m:; Ly 
ask the same question which my friend did, I have determined, after 
some deliberation, to insert the substance of my answer in this place. 

If the public service of our church should ever be directly em- 
ployed in giving effect to the sanctions of our Penal Code, the office 
of drawing up such a discourse as I have ventured to recommend, 
would, I suppose, be ware to more than one person. My ecele- 
siastic: al superiors will, I am sure, make a wise choice. But they 
will hardly condemn me for saying, that the best sense express- 
ed in the best lanyuage, may be expected from the Bishops of 
Landaff Lincoln, St Davids, Cloyne, and Norwich, the Dean of 
Christ Church, and the President of Magdalen College, Oxford. I 
mean not to throw the sligktest reproach upon other dignitaries 
whom I have not mentioned. But I should imagine that few of my 
enlightened contemporaries hold an epimion different from my own, 
upon the masculine understanding of a Watson, the sound judgment 
ot a Tomlin, the extensive erudition of a Burgess, the exquisite taste 
and goodnature ef a Bennet, the calm and enlightened benevolence 
of a Bathurst, the various and valuable attainmentss of a Cyril 
Jackson, or the learning, wisdom, imtegrity, and piety of a Martin 
Routh.’ p. 524-5. 

In the nante of common modefty, what could it jhave fignified, 
whether this author had given a Fft of ecclefiaftics whom he thought 
qualified to preach about humam laws ? what is his opinion worth? 
who called for it? who wanted it? how many millions wilt 
be influenced by it ?>—And who, oh gracicus Heaven! who are 
a Burgefs,—a Tomlin,—a Bennet,—@ Cyril Jackfon,—a Mar- 
tin Routh ?—A Tom,—a Juch,—a Harry,—a Peter? All good 
men enough in their generation doubtlets they are. But what 
have they done for the broad a? } at has any one of them perpe- 
trated which will make him be ceiahinatie out of the fphere of his 
private virtues, fix pcan ah after his deceafe ? | Surely, fcholars and 
gentlemen can drink tea with each other, and eat bread and butter, 
without all this laudatory cackling. 

Philopatris has employed.a great deal of time upon the fubjeét 
of capital-punifhments, and has evinced a great deal of very lau- 
dable tendernefs and humanity in difcufling it. We are fcarcely, 
however, converts to that fyfiem which wo uld totally abolith the pu- 
nifhmentof death. ‘That it is much too freq 1ently inflited in this 
country, we readily admit; but we fufpeé it will be always necef- 
fary to referve it for the moit pernicious crimes. Death is the moft 

terrible 
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terrible. punifhment to the common people, and therefore the moft 
preventive. It does not perpetually outrage the feelings of thofe 
who are innocent, and likely to remain innocent, as would be the cafe 
from the {peétacle of conviéts working in the high-roads, and public 
places. Death is the moft economical punifhment; and it is, of courfe, 
the molt irrevocable punifhment, which is in fome fenfe a good 5 for, 
however neceflary it might be to infli€t labour aud imprifonmenc 
for life, ir would never be done. Kings and Legiflatures would 
take pity after a great lapfe of years; the punifhment would be re- 
mitted, and its preventive efhicacy, therefore, deitroyed. We a- 
ree with Philopatris, that the executions fliould be more folemn 
but ftill the Englith are not of a very dramatic turn, and the thing 
muft not be got up too finely. Philopatris, and Mr Jeremy Ben- 
tham before him, lay a vaft ttrefs upon the promulgation of laws, 
and treat the inattention of the Englifh Government to this point, 
as a ferious evil. It may be fo—but we do not happen to remem- 
ber any man punifhed for an offence which he did not know to be 
an offence ; though he might not know exaétly the degree in which 
it was punift rable. Who are to read the laws to the people ? who 
would liften to them if they were read? who would comprehend 
them if they liftened ? Ina feience like Jaw there muft be tech- 
nical phrafes, known only to profeflional men: bufinefs could not 
be carried on without them: and of what avail would it be to re- 
peat fuch phrafes to the people? Again, What laws are to be 
repeated, and in what places? Is a law refpeéting the number of 
threads on the fhuttle of a Spitalfields weaver to be read to the corn- 
growers of the Bile of Thanet? If not, who is to make the felec- 
tion? If the law cannot be comprehended by liftening to the 
viva voce repetition, is the reader to explain.it, and are there to be 
law le€lures all over the kingdom? The fact is, that the evil does 
not exift. ‘Thofe who are likely to commit the offence foon feent 
out the newly devifed punifhments, and have been long thoroughly 
acquainted with the old ones. Of the nice applications of the law 
they are indeed ignorant ; but they purchafe the requifite {kill of 
fome man whofe bufinefs it is to acquire it; and fo they get into lefs 
mifchief by trufting to others, than they would do if they prerend- 
ed to inform themfelves. The people, it is true, are ignorant of 
the laws; but they are ignorant only of the laws which do not 
concern them. A poacher knows nothing of the penalties to which 
he expofes himfelf by ftealing ten thoufand pounds from the pub- 
lic. Commifhioners of public boards are unacquainted with all the 
decretals of our anceftors refpecting the wiring of hares; but the 
one pockets his extra percentage, and the other his leveret, with a 
perfe&t knowledge of the laws—the persgenr laws which it is his 

bufinefs to elude. Philopatris will excufe us for differing from him- 
Aa 2 vpon 
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upon a fubject where he feems to entertain fuch 


ftrong opinions. 
We have a real refpeét for all his opinions :—rio man could form 


them who had not a good heart, and a found underftanding. If 
we have been fevere upon his fty!le of writing, 


e it is becaufe we 
know his weight in the commonweakh: and we 


: e wifh that the 
many young perfons who jultly admire and imitate him, fhould be 
turn¢ ed to the diffic 


ult tafk of imitating his many excellences, ra- 
ther than the nlelels and eafy one of copying his few defects. 


Art. VI. Afemerrs of Sir Ticomas More, with a new Translation 


of his Utepia, his History of King Richard I11., and his Latin 
Poems. \sy Arthur Cayley the Younger, Efg. 2 vol. 4to. 
London. Cadell & 


, , 
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bA/AVICS, TOC 


A most pleasant, fruitful, and witty Work of the best State of a Public 
Weal, and of the New isle called Utcpia: written in Latin by the 
right worthy and famous Sir T. More, Knight, and translated 
mito Eng li. h by Rephe Rob ny A. D. 1551. A New Edition, 
with c a, Notes (i vilading the whole of Dr Warner's), and a 
Biographical and Literary Introduction. By the Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin, FES. A. &c. 2 vol. 8vo. London. Miller, 1808. 


ao ad the unparalleled intereft of the prefent crifis finks all 
hiftory into comparative infignificance, yet, if there be 


any i tattine period which may claim a fhare of our prefent at- 


al 


tention, it that which includes the life of Sir Thomas More, 


and the ions of Hen: he Seventh | 


and et fon. ‘Th 
is found, in this period, a greater number of ftriking charaters 


and important events, than were ever brought together in the fame 
fpace of time. The human mind, beginning by a fort of internal 
agitatron foa vake from the torper of ages cive: 
riod, an impulfe from without, which has carried it forw 
fince in the career of improvement. Recent occurren 
by fufpending the fecial relations of Europe, may feem 
retarded this movement ; but they have not 


rece e 
> * iV 


broken the fpring 


i & 

1 ° ‘oO 1° . - c . 

and when certain difturbing i influences ceafe to act, it will 
fumed, we truit, with incrsafed force and velocity. The biogra- 
particularly interefting. A re- 


cretly, a rapidly preparing the 


phy of fuch a period ought to be 
volution of opinions had been f 
way for a revoh ; 
a chemical 


new, upe nh ¢ 


ents; and e” ve may be io wed to ufe 

i ' the various principles, old and 

; dau any finpular ex mpounc is of 

character, the { r of hom urnifh a key to events in the 

hitter; of thefe ti r unaccounte 
}! 


able. 
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able. ‘The moft active ingredients were good fenfe and preju- 
dice—-the fame, no doubt, that have gone to the compofition 
of almoft every character in ev ery age 3 but they were united, in 
the diflinguifhed minds of thofe day: , in combinations more extra- 
ordinary, perhaps, than were ever witneiled, either before or fince. 

In the firft growth of fcience and phile mms their progrefs was 
gradual 5 an rd barbarifm flowly retreat ed, is they advanced. But 

it is fo much eafier to revive forgotten d eries than to invent 
them anew, thar, at the commencement of the ones itury, the re- 
appearance of learning was comparatively inttantaneous ; and the 
light of philofephy broke in, as it were, before the darknefs of 
exifting inorance had time to difperfe. Hence the contradiétions 
which im; rk the whole of that t imp ortant p ‘riod —principles s of po- 
litical freedom combining with thofe of ecclefi. tical. fervitude— 
an enlig htened and admirable reformation of religion, carried iato 
effeét by the aid of perfecution—and every poflible abfurdity co- 

exiiting with every excelle ‘nce, not ouly in the fame age, and un- 
der the fame government, but often in the breaft of the fame in- 
lividus le Ti ss to this flrugule ef contending opimions, and not 
charaéter of oy. particular king, emperor, or even feét, 

it we are to look for the caufes of tise religious inveteracy and 


bloodfh rd which dify JTACE “d tl e age ol which we are {pe aking. It 


was, with little ex eption, a i f mute 2 perfecution ; and the 
mild Cranmer, himf It, OMY explated in the fl ames of ma irtyrdom 
rhe kindred outrages he had committed on the, oppofite party. 


id be dithcult to felec itronger cxample of thefe in- 


“108 than that which is found in the charaéler of Sir 

‘The impofing ¢ necies and doCtrines of the 

taken an early hol his imagination and 

rithed, as] rew up, a profound veneration 

ierarchy, which had exitted fo long, a df fp read its roots 

so wide, that men submitted to.its oppression and absurdity, as 


if they had been parts of the order of nature. THis youth ful pre- 


possessions ¥ were confirmed by his engaging in polemical ; disp utes, 
which he suffered too of ) narrow the range of his fine un- 
derstanding, and alter che s1 t is ny On the other 
hand, he was smit with the nevel charms of classical literature 
of which, in his younger days, enuis odor in Angliam des 
migrirat 7 ee m. p-005.); and derived | hose liberal and 
humaniziny pursuits, a refinement of tste and sentiment which 
form a strong contrast with ¢ 
troversialist 
These reflections were sugges by the very title of Mr Cay 
ley’s book ; and after the many reams of anile anged ote through 
which we have lately been condemned to toil, we anticipated no 
Aas smal] 


asperity of ‘the con- 
s 
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smal] pleasure from seeing biography once more ministering to 
history, and raised from the imbecility of Ulue stocking chit- 
chat, to the exercise of her more noble and legitimate occu- 
pations. An author, we conceived, who travels back to beat. 
en ground, must feel confident of his ability to illustrate the 
subject, either by opening new sources of information, or by 
the charm of arrangement and style, and the importance of 
collateral disquisition. We are grieved to say, however, that 
we have encountered nothing but disappointment from a more 
intimate acquaintance with Mr Cayley. We were not indeed 
very sanguine in hoping for new materials or documents. ‘The 
life of More has been frequently written already. Much inform- 
ation concerning him is to be found in the letters of Erasmus, 
and in the modern histories of that period; and Mr Cayley has 
added nothing new or recondite to the former stock. It is the 
life written by Roper, More’s son-in-law, that he uses as his text- 
book ; and his extracts from it, which are long and frequent, are 
the most amusing parts of his work. ‘The quaint and minute de- 
tails of aman, who was many years an inmate in More’s house, 
could hardly fail to be interesting ; and perhaps Mr Cayley would 
have judged wisely, if he had confined himself to the task of e- 
diting and illustrating the work of Roper, which is now a very 
scarce book. As it is, we conceive him to have failed complete- 
ly in what was chiefly to be looked for—a luminous disposition of 
the various materials before him, so as to produce a pleasing and 
instructive narration. We have seldom seen a duller book ona 
more interesting subject, Much of its soporific virtue is owing 
to that want of unity and connexion which results from Mr Cay- 
gey’s having loosely put together extracts from different authors, 
while no judgment presides over the arrangement—no § Mens agi- 
tat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. * 

The original composition of these volumes, lumbering and prolix 
as the style is, would occupy a very small space. The better half 
of the Memoirs, both as to quantity and quality, is marked with 
inverted commas; and even in that which professes to be original, 
the odds are always in favour of any given passage, being an ex- 
tract from Roper, Burnet, or Jortin. His modes of acknowledging 
these obligations and of easing his conscience without betraying his 
secret, are ingenious enough. His general plan is, to transcribe 
what he wants, with the alteration of a word or two for the worse, 
that the offence may not be actionable ; and then, by way of ap- 
peasing the manes of his predecessors, a simple reference is given 
to the word Jortin or Burnet on the margin; while the reader is 
left to believe, that these authorities have been consulted merely— 
and not, as the fact is, literally copied. Sometimes he takes the 
author to be plundered inte the body of his text, and there robs 

: ' him, 
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him, as it were, in broad daylight, by quoting his name for 
a fact in the beginning of a sentence, and strutting in his bor- 
rowed plumage through the rest. Thus (I. 263.) ‘ Our own cor- 
rect and classical Jortin pronounces the poem on a lady, of whom 
More had been te in his youth, the most pathetic and 
elegant in the collection. The reason is obvious,—his hand was 
secreta ary to his oor. For the last observation, (though the 
property is certainly not worth contending for), the reader natur- 
ally gives Mr C: yley eal ull he finds it is taken aa from 
Jortin’s life of Erasmus. Sometimes he crows bolder in ini quity, 
and copies extracts into his unhooked par: agraphs, without any 
acknowledgement whatever. ‘ It is certainly disagreeable to be 
placed in the situation of Gil Blas, and connected with one who 
will take it in dudgeon if you do not smoke him with as much in- 


cense as would satisfy three, or thrice three goddesses.’ We were 
preparing-our critical lash to chastise this sally of bi id taste, when 
we had the mortification to find the very passage in Jortin, and 
could not but wonder that it had charms to ca p stivate even Mr Cay 
ley’s love of appropriation, ‘These are some of our author’s methods 
of furnishing a volume at a eatin expense of intellect. Another is 
the insertion of the whole of Mcre’s youthful rhimes (it were pro- 
fanation to call them poetry), which ¢ flow in a slender sireamier, 
through a meadow of margin. ’ Of the margin we can give no 
idea in our confined and wowded pages; but the following is a 
fair specimen of the rhimes. 
‘ Wise men alway 
Affirm and say 
That best ’tis for a man 
Diligently 
For to apply 
The business that he can. ? 

We should exhaust the reader’s patience, were we to detail 
the whole: body of evidence which has gone to convince us, that 
Mr Cayley’s object, in penning these Memoirs, was neither to 
vindicate his hero’s fame, nor to accommodate, enlighten, or 
amuse the public—nor, even what is a more common motive 
than either, to put money in.his pocket—but simply to make a 
book, Accordingly, having manufactured one goodly quarto out 
of materials which a man of less bibliographic powers would 
have foolishly compressed into a fourth part of the size ;—having, 
moreover, by dint of republication and retranslation, contrived 
to fill up a second,—we conceive him to have fairly earned the 
appellation of book-maker, to which he seems to have aspired. 

Of Mr Dibdin and his work we have very little to say. We 
neyer read the perpetually recurring notices of new books from 

Aa 4 this 
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re 


this indefatigable aut] or, W itl } ing re mi ided ia } age in 
liecrodotus, the scope of which is to prove, that Nature has uni- 
formly made the weak and defencel animals the most prolific. 
—Oca (ee yae onan ve Desde % sow deece ° lavla Mis Warvtae Wodvyove wr: 
wowney (vo bev), ‘he lioness, he proceeds to observe, a neble and 
vigerous anunal, produces one cub only in the course of her life 
—anuk tv te Bio Iles v—but the weak and timid hare, not only 
brings forth more than one at a birth, bur alone, of all animals, 
(Herodotus did not know the race of modern book-makers) con- 
ceive S during gestation. Exiavionilas yee pesyey mailoy Toy bugimy. 
TO pew Surv TwV TExveY Ey TH Yyuses, | de ‘ov, Io a, aEls OY TY enlen ar rac~ 
célat, ‘le 25, cevaesciilas. Hered. \ib. 13 § 108. 

‘The present work, which we judge to be in the 

consists principally of a translation of the Ut 

one Raphe Rebinsor n, 
words of his title-page) © in 
carnest request « of. Ge orge Aadlowe, 
the same city.” ‘This translation is her republished ,—not be, 
it is the best, but because it is the oldest and scareest; Mr Dib- 


din having adopted for his motto, in common with most coilec- 


* citizen and yolds m ith 


tors, the converse of the familiar apophthegm—omunia praclasa 
esse rara. {tis full of obsolete words, uncouth piirases, and b: 


grammar. ‘hese, no doubt, are in themselves great recommend- 


ations. But what endears it most of all to Mr Dibdin is, the 
being printed in black letler. ‘This delights him so much, th 
he cannot refrain from giving us a fuc-simile of the first pa; 


1s far as the degencrate types of the present day can imitate such 
a ae 


1A 


vie defornuty. (p. CiIXXI. i.) Some Further assistance is 


AA 


1 , : : ‘ 
deemed necessar V ‘ accury uely pict ure to our 


ind’s eye the external appearance of this precious 
as! there seem to be but two copies in existence, (p. 
and how few can aspire to the fel 
told, therefore, that jit is neatly 
gin.’ It has signatures and catchwords ; 
not numbered ’ z Mr Dibdin, we will 
counted them, 2nd is now in possession of the secret; but, with 
inexcuseable negligence, or parsimony, omits to fill up this desi- 
deratum in‘ literature ; and unless his book come to a second edi- 
tion (which we dare not even hope for), we, at least, must for 
ever remain ignorant of the exact amount of Raphe Robinson’s 
labeurs. An approximation may ee be expected, fron the 
datum which immediately follows : * It ends on the le: f follow 


* This werd evidently me 
reviewers, 
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ing Suj;’ and we recommend to our mathematical readers to 
combine this element with the fact of its being an octavo, and so 
form an equation which may come near to the solution of this 
interesting provdiem. 

We are utterly blind to the necessity of either reediting an old, 
or publishing a wew translation of the Utopia. A few extracts 
from Robinson’s, such as Mr Burnett has lately given, may be 
curious, by way of illustrating the history of our language ; but 
no nan will go through it, who can cither read the original, or 
the excelient version of Bishop Burnet. Mr Cayley’s apology for 
his mew transl: any is a verv lame one. ‘The circumstance ci 
Uvopia bei 78 more known and admired abroad than at home, * may 
justify ’ says he ‘ its reappearance in am English dress of the 
poqnen dav.’ Does he mean to say, that Burnet’s language is ob- 

solete ? There would be no great difficulty in proving, that it 1s 
mith more pure, popular, and inteliigibie, than hisown, We 
should be sorry indeed to think, that the fashion of good English 
so quickly passeth away, that the lapse of little more than a century 
sulliced to make us cast off our noblest authors, as we do an old 
coat. ‘The truth is, Mr Cayley is shy of alluding to the Bishop’s 
trauslation, from a consciousness of the use he has made of it in 
his own. One has only to compare them together for a moment 
to see that our translator has worked much more upon Burnet 
than on his original ; and, by some slight curtailings and transposi- 
tions, has afforded ; er strong proof of his imextinguishable 
love of. appropriation. 

It would be a most t nprofitable task to follow Mr Dibdin through 
the mass of introductory matter, annotations, and * supplemental 
notes,’ in which he enchases his jewel of antiquity. ‘They con- 
sist almost entirely of a register of editions, first of books that 
relate in any way to the Jife of Sir 'T. More; secondly, a list of 
his works, with their edi ions; and, thirdly, of the Ucopiag whe- 

er in Latin, Italian, French, or English; with learned disserta- 
tions concerning the particular month of the particular year in 
which the respective editions were published ,—forming altogether 
a handsome assortment of —— iges. ‘They are the spoils he has 
brought home from the charnel-house of literature,—where he has 
faithfully copied the birth, parentage, and title of many a book 
long since departed, or preserved only £ in cold obstruction ’ in 
the cabinets of the curious. We are favoured too with a minute 
account of all the * engraved portraits of Sir Thomas,’ whether 
© in stroke, stipling, etching, or mezzotint,’ preceded by this elo- 
quent appeal to the feelings of the public— 

* Never, perhaps, has it fallen to the lot of a human being to have 
his features so tortured and perverted as More’s have been. At on 

time, 
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time, he is made to resemble a Turk; at another time, an officer of 
the Inquisition. One artist decorates hum with the robes of Soliman 
the Great; another takes care to put around him those of a mounte.- 
bank or a conjurer: shaven or unshaven—with a short or a long 
beard—we are still told it is Sir Thomas More! In physiognomical 
expression, he is as often made to represent the drivelling idiot, as 
the consequential Lord Mayor; and the immortal name of Holbein 
is subscribed to portraits, of which he not only never dreamt, but of 
which almost the meanest of his successors, in this country, might 
have been justly ashamed.’ p. cxv. I. 

Though we have avoided following, step by step, this loose 
and clumsy narrative of Mr Cayley, we cannot dismiss his book 
without reverting to the subject of it; and bringing under review 
one of the most interesting, if not the most prominent characters 
in English story. ‘There is no occasion for dwelling on the events 
of More’s political life. Every one knows that, after being Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and Lord Chancellor, he fell a sacrifice 
to the savage caprice of a tyrant, whose favour had drayged him re- 
Juctantly from the retirement he loved. The equanim ity ‘with which 
he met his fate, and the placidity, and even facetiousness, which 
he displayed on the scaffold, are equally notorious. The detail of 
these events, and their qnameaion with the more important ones 
on which they depended, we leave to the historian, and shall con- 
tent ourselves with viewing More in his Jiterary, domestic, and 
—— character. 

- More is justly regarded as one of the great promoters of clas- 

sical learning in this island. His intimate acquaintance with E- 
rasmus, and other Continental scholars, both led him to cultivate 
his own taste, and. made him eager to improve that of his coun- 
trymen. How much his exertions were wanted, and how low 
the state of literature was at that period, appears from the well- 
known fact, that the University of Oxford was divided between 
the contending parties of Greek and ‘Trojan; the one urging, 
the other vehemently opposing, the introduction of Greek as a 
part of academical study. More took a very active part against 
the ‘Trojans ; and thus paved the way for that profound and accu- 
rate acquaintance with this noble language which still so honour- 
ably distinguishes English scholars. He condescended even to 
smooth the first entrance into learning, by assisting the gram- 
matical labours of his friend Lilly. His own productions are 
voluminous enough. Raftell’s folio edition of his Englifh works, 
* confifts’ as Mr Dibdin takes care to inform us £ of 1458 
double columned and clofely printed black-letter pages.’ But, 
with the exception of the Life of Picus of Mirandula, a youth- 
ful production, and the Hiftory of Richard HI, the mien 
nels 
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nefs of which is fomewhat doubtful, this enormous volume con- 
tains fcarcely any thing but the acrimonious inveétive of reli- 
gious controverfy, or the devotional Srivelling of fuperitition. Of 
his Latin works, which are in much fmaller compafs, by far the 
belt is the Utopia. Upon it, indeed, refts all More’s fame as an 
author. ‘This production, fo much more talked of than read, is com- 
prifed in two books; the firft of which, though fhort and merely 
in troductory, i is the beft written, and moft interefling. It confifts 
of a converfation between More and Hythlodeus, the ftranger 
who is juft returned from Utopia; in the courfe of which, he in- 
troduces many remarks on the political inftitutions he had feen in 
his travels, particularly in England. Thefe remarks are equally 
valuable for their freedom and acutenefs, confidering the period at 
which they were written. Princes are arraigned for their love of 
war—courtiers for their fervility and hatred of innovation—and the 
whole body of the nobles for their idlenefs and profligacy. He 
points out, very clearly, the abfurdity of many of our cuftoms 
and laws, and inveighs bitterly againft the fanguinary fpirit of our 
penal code in the punifhment of robbery and theft ; a code which, 
at the diftance of three hundred years, remains unaltered—and is 
only now about to be attacked in one of its outworks. 

In the fecond book, More, in the perfon of Hythlodseus, pro- 
ceeds to rear the ideal fabric of a perfectly happy nation—a fa- 
yourite employment of {peculative politicians ever fince the days 
of Plato. By quitting the guidance of reafon and experience, 
there is no folly of which they have not been guilty in thefe cre- 
ations of fancy. The reader will find curious examples of this 
in the fifth book of Plato’s Republic,—the prototype, and, we 
may add, the opprobrium of all philofophical commonwealths. 
Women are there trained to the fame gymnaltic exercifes with the 
men, and fhare with them the toils and dangers of war. Mar- 
riages are made by the magiltrate alone; and the parties feledt- 
ed by him folely upon the principles that regulate our breed- 
ers of cattle. Women are allowed to give children to the ftate 
only from the age of twenty to forty, and men from thirty to 
fifty-five. After this, a promifcuous intercourfe is fanQioned ; 
and it is recommended to the women, that no children be born: 
if they be, they are expofed. More has adopted none of thefe hor- 
rible propofitions ; but, borrowir 1g One idea from the Greek phi- 
lofopher, has laid down a communy of goods, as the fundamen- 
tal principle of his commonweaith. The Utopian goes to the de- 
put of every article of life, and helps himfelf in what proportion 
he pleafes, without leaving any equivalent. ‘The bare mention of 
this is fufficient to exe npt us from going into any detail of the 
inftitutions of a fociety ercQted upon fuch a bafis. Both Plato 
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and More had fome obfcure notion of the tendency of population 
to overftep the limits of fubfiltence, and propofe means of obvi- 
ating It,— the ocenet ° »y abortions and infanticide, and the latter 
by emigration: but tt ey were evidently far from being aware of 
ihe full extent of the principle. It is not a little furprifing, thag 
men of penetration fhould haye agreed, at fuch a diftance of time, 
in adopting a plan, the execution of which would not only de- 
itroy the moft ufeful principles of our nature, but ety produce 
unavoidable mifery. But, from the general fur; prife “ ch fuch a 
propofition would now produce, we may infer that the fcience of pe- 
litical economy, after re mi uining ftationary from the days of Plato 
to thofe of Sir Thomas pecte, has at Jeaft made fome advances 
dince the publication of the Utopia. But, with all its defects, that 
work will always be a fa ite wich the fchotar, and even with 
the flatefman. ‘To the fornser, irs pure and elegant Lat 
its happy imitation of ophical dialogues of aneiquiel 
will recommend it; while th latter car value it as a record of 
the fentiments of a great anc d man on fome of the moft im- 
yortant branches of general as as municipil politi 
2. By far the moit chbeging Vi view of More’s character, is in the 
relations of private life. Ik is fel toes we are enabled to conteiii- 
plate ftatefmen with their minds unbent from exertion; and the 
admiration ‘which their public ex! bition ns had raifed, is not always 
increafed by a clofer infpeQion. Bur, of More’s domestic life, we 
Rave ample details ; and it 1: the contra tt oF his gre at elevation and 
profound knowledge, with his tendernefs of affeCtion, and his play- 
fulnefs, fimplicity, and unafiected ferenity y of temper, which forms 
the true fublime of his character. In him, there is no difguife of 
artificial repre fentation, no management of condu& to produce ef- 
fet > everg aét flows, without effort, from the even tenor of a 
nind well poifed on itfelf, which nothing external cin either ele- 
vate or deprefs. We do not follow him from the Speaker’s chair 
or the Woolfack, to fee him pot eff the robes of greatnefs, and 
refume the man; but we go with him from the bofom’ of his ‘fa- 
mily, to fee him retain, in thofe dignified feats, all the childlike 
fimplici y and unaffedted lowlinefs of his nature. So ftrongly are 
we imprefled ¥en this idea of More, that, even the. following 
a asia related by Roper, w hich, ia any other man, or at a later 
period, would {trikesus as a puerile affeétation, appears in him no- 
thing but the fpontaneous expreflion of filial piety. 

His father, Sir John More, now nearly ninety years old, was 
still a Judge of the King’s Bench, when More became Chancellor. 
Whenever he passed through Westminster Hall to his place in the 
Chancery, if his father h ad seated himself ere he came, he would go 
into the Court of 7 12@’s Bench, and there reverently kneeling down 


in the sight of the all, duly ask his father’s bl lessing. 
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He was twice married. His firlt wife lived only long enough 
to pooduce him all the family he ever h d—-three daughters and 
afon; and he feems to have béen directed, in his fe cond choice, 
by a with to provide for them a faithful oad -*conomical ftepmother, 
Sne was, as More himfelf fays, nec bella, nec puella; and the bad- 
nefs of her temper often tried, without altering, the fweetnefs of 
her hufband’s. ‘The following letter to her, is fo illuttrative of his 
equani imity and mild benevolence, and fo good a fpecimen of his 
Englith ftyle, that we give it to the reader without abridgement. 
It was written immediately after his return from affifting at the 
negotiations at Cambray ; and was meant to comfort his penurious 
wife for a fire which had confumed part of his houfe, all his barns, 
and fome of thofe of his neighbours. 

Mistress Alice, in my most heartywise I recommend me to you. 
Agd whereas I am informed by my son Heron of the loss of our 
barns and our neighbours’ also, with all the corn that was therein ; 
albeit (saving Gc od’s pleasure) it is great pity of so much good corn 
lost; yet, since it has liked him to send us such a chance, we must, 
and are bounden, not only to be content, but also to be glad of his 
visitation. He sent us all that we have lost ; and since he hath, by 
such a chance, taken it away again, his pleasure be fulfilled ! Let 
us never grudge thereat, but take it in good worth, and heartily 


thank him, as well for adversity as for prosperity. And peradven- 
ture we have more cause to thank him for our loss, than for our 
winning ; for his wisdom better seeth what is good for us, than we 
do ourselves. ‘Therefore, I pray you be of ¢ cod cheer, and take all 
the household with you to cl eres, and there thank God, both for 


} 


that he has given us, and for that he has taken from us, and for that 
he hath left us; which, if it please him, he can increase when he 
will; and, if it please him to leave us yet less, at his pleasure be it ! 
‘ I pray you to make some good onsearch what my poor neigh- 
bours have lost, and bid them take no thought therefore; for, it | 
should not leave myself a spoon, there shall no poor en ot 
mine bear no loss by my chance, happened in my house. I pray you 
be, with my children and your househol: 1, merry in God: and devise 
somewhat with your friends what way were best to take, for provt- 
ion to be made for corn for our household, and for seed this yea 
coming, if we think it good that we keep the ground still im, our 
hands. And whether we think it good that we so shall do or not, 
yet I think it were not best suddenly thus to leave it all up, and to 
put away our folk from our farm, till we have somewhat advised us 
thereon. Howheit, if we have more now than ye shall need, and 
which can get them other masters, ye may then discharge us of 
them. But [ would not that any man were suddenly sent away, he 
wot not whither. 

‘ At my coming hither, I perceived none other, but that T should 
tarry still with the king’s grace. But now, I sh iM, I think, because 
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of this chance, get leave this next week to come home and see you; 
and then shall we farther devise together upon all things, what order 
shall be best to take. 

« And thus, as heartily fare you well, with all our children, as ye 
can wish! At Woodstock, the third day of September, by the hand 
ef Thomas More.’ 

To the education of his children he devoted himself with no 
less ardour than success. ‘They were all brought up, his daugh- 
ters as well as his son, in the wholesome and invigorating dis- 
cipline of classical learning ; and we should not be sorry to find 
that the example and authority of so great a man had power to 
extend the practice at present. 

‘ As I prefer learning, united with virtue, to all the treasures of 
princes, (says he in a letter to the tutor of his children), so I look 
upon the reputation of learning, when separated from good morals, 
as merely infamy rendered conspicuous. This applies peculiarly 
to the female sex. Their proficiency in literature being something 
new, and a certain reproach to the slugglishness of men, most men 
will be ready to attack them, and to expend their natural malice 
upon their learning. Nay, they will call their own ignorance a 
virtue, when compared with the faults of those learned. But, on 
the other hand, if a woman (which I wish may be the case with 
all my girls, and in which I have the greatest confidence under 
your auspices) to great excellence of character, unite even a mo- 
derate portion of learning, I deem her possessed of more real good, 
than if she had the wealth of Croesus, and the beauty of Helen. 
And this not for the sake of fame, although she pursueth worth as 
doth the shadow the body; but because the reward of wisdom is 
more substantial than to be borne away on the wings of riches, or 
to fade with beauty. ’ 

In the same letter are the following hints on the moral educa- 
tion of his daughters. 

‘ I have not only requested yeu, my dear Gonellus, whose strong 
love to all mine would have led you, I know, to have done so of 
your own accord, not only my wife, to whom her true maternal 
piety is a sufficient impulse, as I have often witnessed, but I have 
frequently besonght almost all my friends also, that they might af- 
terwards admonish my children, that, avoiding the precipices of 
pride, they walk on the pleasant meads of modesty ; that the sight 
of riches overcome them not; that they sigh not for the want of that 
in themselves which is erroneously admired by others; that they 
think no better of themselves for being well dressed, nor worse for 
being otherwise ; that they spoil not the.beauty which nature gave 
them, by neglect, mor endeavour to increase it by vile arts; that 
they esteem virtue the first, letters the second good; and that of 
these they esteem these the best, which can best teach them piety to 
God, 
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God, charity to man, modesty and christian humility in their own 
deportment. ” 

They corresponded to this paternal solicitude as well as a fa- 
ther could wish. His daughter Margaret, in particular, who 
married Roper his biographer, attained such excellence in every 
branch of elegant and useful learning, as to be always mentioned 
among those whose mental accomplishments have done honour to 
the sex. More often expresses his satisfaction with ¢ the invin- 
cible courage’ she displayed in ‘ joining to her virtue the know. 
ledge of most excellent sciences ; ” and the pleasure he felt in the 
progress of all his children, is conveyed with great naiveté in the 
following letter * to his whole school. ” 

‘ You see what a device I have found to save paper, and avoid 
the labour of writing all your names. But although you are so dear 
to me, that if I had named one, I must have named all the rest; 
yet there is no appellation under which you appear dearer to me than 
that of scholar: the tie of learning seems almost to bind me to you 
more powerfully than even the tie of nature. I am glad therefore 
that Mr Drue is again safely returned to you, as you know I had 
some reason to be anxious about him. If I did not love you so 
much, I should envy you the happiness of possessing so many and 
such excellent masters. I understand Mr Nicholas is also with 
you, and that you are with his assistance making such prodigi- 
ous progress in astronomy, as not only to know the Pole-star, and 
the Dog and such common constellations, but, even with a skill 
which bespeaks truly accomplished astronomers, to be able to dis- 
guish the Sun from the Moon. Go on, then, with this new and won- 
derful science, by which you ascend to the stars. And while you 
diligently consider them with your eyes, let this holy season raise 
your minds also to heaven, lest, while your eyes are lifted up to the 
skies, your souls should grovel among the brutes. Adieu, my dear- 
est children. ’ 

Erasmus (Zp. ad Episc. Vienn.) draws a very pleasing picture 
of More’s domestic circle in his house at Chelsea, where, in the 
latter part of his life, he had assembled most of his relations, 
and lived like a patriarch in the midst of them. The directing 
power of his superior understanding diffused through the whole 
establishment the charm of constant occupation, while the match- 
less felicity of his temper promoted the gaiety of youth and the 
cheerfulness of social intercourse. 

‘ I would call this house’ says Erasmus ‘ the Academy of Plato, 
were it not injustice to compare it to a place, where the usual dispu- 
tations concerning figures and numbers were only oceasionally inter- 
spersed with disquisitions about the moral virtues.’ A house in 
which every one studies the liberal sciences, where the principal care 
is virtue and piety, where idleness never appears, where intemper- 
ate kanguage is never heard, where regularity and order are pre. 
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scribed by the = force of kindness and courtesy, where every one 
performs his duty, and yet all are so cheerful as if mirth were theit 
only employment. Such a house ought rather to be called a practi- 
cal school of the Christian religion. ’ 

3. More’s principles of religious conduct and belief, are not 
only discordant with every other part of his character, but often 
inconsistent with each other, and that to a degree which we can 
only account for, by regarding some of them as the dictates of 
his own manly and un corrupted judgment, and others as the ef. 
fects of early prepossessiun, and of that zeal against innov ation, 
which is so apt to blind the soundest understandings. In the 
Utopia which me wrote in the full vigour of his faculties, U topus, 
the legislator of his favo urite rep ublic makes a law, that every 
man shall be of what religion 1 he pleases, not only to preserve 
the public peace, which had suffered much by di ily contentions 
and irreconcileable sects, but because he thou ight the incerests of 
reli igion itself re quire d it. 

* He judged it wrong, ’ continues More, ‘ to lay down any thing 
rashly ; and seemed to doubt, whether those different forms of reli- 
gion might not tall come from God, who might inspire men in a dif- 
ferent manner, and be pleased with the variety. He therefore 
thought it indecent and foolish for any man to threaten and terrify 
another, to make him believe what did not strike him astrue. And 
supposing even only one religion to be true, and the rest false, he 
imagined that the innate force of truth would at last break forth and 
shine bright, if supported only by the strength of reasoning, and at- 
tended to with a gentle and unprejudiced mind: while, on the other 
hand, if such debates were carried on with violence and tumult, 
since the most wicked are ever the most obstinate, the best and most 
holy religion might be choked with superstition, as corn is with 
briars and thorns.’ Utop. ad fin. 

It is humiliating to reflect, that a man, who in that barbarous 
age could express sentiments so liberal, which even in these 
enlightened times are far from being generally understood, and 
still farther from being generally acted upon, should yet have 
been disgraced by a degree of superstition and bigotry scarcely 
exceeded by the strictest order of monks. 

‘ He began very early to mortify himself by various peénances, 
and, in particular, to wear a hair-shirt next his skin,x—a custom which 
he never wholly laid aside even in his highest elevation. Every Fri- 
day, and also on high feasting-days, he subjected himself to the disci- 
pline of a hard knotted cor 1, Sleep ing on a bench, or on the bare 
ground, with a log for his pillow, and allowing himself only four 
or five hours of repose.’ Roper, p. 3. 

He ranged himself on the side of the champions of Popery, when 
they hace to be assailed by the very weapons he had helped to 
introduce; and supported all their absurdities, not only by his 
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writings, but with the whole weight, and, we fe: es vengeance of 

a Chancellor’s authority. In his writings, the odium theologicum 
so far overpowered the meekness of his natural temper, that few 
of the religious disputants of his time surpassed him in virulence 

abuse ; “and he left them all behind him, as was remarked in 
his own day, in the talent of £ calling bad names in good Latin. 
In the exercise of his Chancellor’s authority, which then gave the 
power of arbitrary punishment, he is accused of having not mere- 
ly conm ved at, but actively | promoted persecution. It was even 
alleged, that he frequently had heretics arrested, and privately 
fogged. In a Jetter written in his own justification, he pleads 
guilty to having imprisoned them, but denies having used _per- 
sonal correction, except in two cases of very trifling importance. 
Yet, when we coniider that in that very letter he pronounces 
heretics much * worfe than thieves, murderers, and robbers of 
churches,’ we cannot be furprifed that the accufation was made. 
In a Latin epitaph which he compofed on himfelf, he claffes he- 
retics in the fame company ; and enumerat “sy among the good 
points of his. own charaéter, that he had been © furibus, ho- 
micidis, hereticisque moleftus.’* He defends the expreffion after- 
wards in a letter to Erafmus, in which he openly avows his hatred 
of that race of men. (Jortin’s Life of E£ rasn. ll, 176.) 

There is no fight more affecting than the ruins of a great mind 
ina ftate of derangement or fatuity; and it is with a fenfation 
fomewhat akin to this, that we fee More a dupe to the low im- 
polture of the Maid of Kent. ‘This depraved and contemptible 
woman feems at firft to have been a tool in the hands of fome 
Catholic priefts, to prop their tottering caufe; and, by counter- 
feiting vifions and raptures at their fug; pettion, probably came at 
lat to believe that fhe really had communications with Heaven. 
It is certain, at leaft, that fhe fucceeded in verlendiog More of 
the fact. He paid her a vifit, not, as he fays himfelf, out of a 
very curious mind 5 but that, having feen and become acquainted 
with her, © the might have fomewhat the more occafion to re- 
member me in her devotion and ere. 

‘ In the course of their conversation during this visit, the Holy 
Maid told him, that ‘ of late, the devil, in the likeness of a we, . 

the words of his own letter) * had been flying and flutter- 
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* Mr M‘Diarmid (Liz es of Brit. Stat., App. 17.) informs us, 
that a blank is left on the marble for the word hereticisque ; and 
ays, itis only conjectured that it is meant to be thus filled up. But 
we have before us a small collection of Erasmus’s tracts and letters, 
printed at Antwerp in 1534, before More’s death, in which the epi- 
taph i i ent to Erasmus, with the word at full 
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mg about her in a chamber, and suffered himself to be taken: And 
being in hands, suddenly changed in their sight who were present, 
into such a strange ugly-fashioned bird, that they were all afraid, 
and threw him out at a window.’ Cayl. Mem. 151. 

That this ftory of her's did not uudeceive Sir Thomas, is evi- 
dent from the circumftance, that he gave her a double ducat at 
parting, to fecure her prayers; and afterwards wrote a letter to 
her, in which he calls her his * right dearly beloved fifter in our 
Lord God.’ The purpofe of the letter, was to caution her againft 
repeating to every body the divine communications fhe might have 
re[pecting the King and his marriage. The opening is curious. 

* After most hearty commendation, I shall beseech you to take 
my good mind in good worth, and pardon me that I am so homely, 
as, of myself, unrequired, and also without necessity, to give coun- 
sel to you; of whom, for the good inspirations and great revela- 
tions, which it liketh Almighty God of his goodness to give and 
shew, (as many wise, well learned, and very virtuous folk testify) 
I myself have need, for the comfort of my soul, to require and ask 
advice,’ &c. . 

But, though he conviéts himfelf of having, at one time, believed 
in her intercourfe with Heaven, he proves clearly enough that he 
neither encouraged nor liftened to her denunciations againft Henry. 
Yet he was included in a bill of attainder paffed againft thofe con- 
cerned in this impofture ; and it was with great relu€tance, and 
only from the conviétion that the bill would not pafs in the Lords, 
that the King confented to erafe his name. There is not a deeper 
{tain on the charaéter of that brutal and unaccountable monarch, than 
his determination to deftroy a man, ftom whofe fentiments or public 
conduét he could not poflibly augur any harm to himfelf. He 
well knew the unobtrufive, retiring difpofition of the man. He 
had formerly treated More on a footing of fuch intimacy, as to 
visit and dine with him at his Chelsea farm; and even used, as 
Roper informs us, to ascend with him to the house-top to ob- 
serve the stars, and discourse of astronomy. In persecuting him 
there was no passion to gratify, no end to serve. Yet it was with 
a manifest view to entrap the delicate conscience of his former 
friend that he got a law passed, declaring it high treason to deny 
the King’s supremacy, or the illegality of his marriage with Ca- 
tharine. To both of these points More, mildly, but firmly, re- 
fused his assent. On what grounds he did so, it would be use- 
less to inquire. One cannot, indeed, help sympathizing a little 
with the homely resentment and worldly wisdom of his wife, 
who is recorded to have addressed him in the following words, 
when she first saw him in the Tower. 

‘ I marvel that you, Mr More, who have been hitherto always 
taken for a wise man, will now so play the fool, as to lye here im 
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nd this close filthy prison, and be content to be shut up thus with mice 
nt, and rats! when you might be abroad at your liberty, with the fa- 
uid, vour and good-will both of the King and the Council—if you would 
but do as all the bishops and best learned of his realm have done. 
pie And seeing you have, at Chelsea, a right fair house, your library, 
at your books, your gallery, your garden, your orchard, and all other 
to necessaries so handsome about you—where you might, in com- 
Bus pany with us, your wife, your children, and household, be merry, 
inft I muse, what a God’s name you mean, here still, thus fondly, to 
tarry!’ xvi. D. 
ii But More had been accustomed to all the nice distinctions of ca- 
a suistical divinity; and many things, of course, frivolous enough in 
dy, themselves, assumed in his mind an importance that did not belong 
aoe to them. He had not even made up his sentiments on the disputed 
ela. | points; which accounts for his declining to declare them openly, 
aad either in his examinations, on his trial, or in prison. But, when the 
ify) mind’s enetgy is excited by unjust persecution, resistance becomes 
ask a point of honour as well as of conscience ; and contempt of 
death is cherished, not less by a hatred of oppression, than by a 
eved feeling of rectitude. Both motives, we believe, actuated More’s 
t he conduct ; though the whole terior of his life, leaves no room to 
nry. doubt that the latter was infinitely the more powerful. In alll his 
con- expressions, indeed, with tegatd to Henry after his condemna- 
and tion, there is, what in arly mian but him, we should call an ex- 
ords, | cess of meekness, a kissing of the rod, a want almost of the dig- 
eper | nity and independence of conscious integrity. ‘This impression, 
than | however, is probably owirig to the fervent indignation against the 
ublic | tyrant which rises in the breast of evety reader of his story ; 
He | but to which, as well as to every other turbulent emotion, More’s 
He } nature and principles were equally averse. Nevef, certainly, was 
4s to the mind of man less discomposed by the sentence of condemna- 
id, a3 | tion and the approach of death. ‘They produced no shock of the 
| ob- | system, mo revulsion of feeling, no screwing up of the courage 
him | to meet a great occasion. ‘ His death,’ as Addison observes, 
with J ‘ was of a piece with his lifes There was nothing in it new, 
met J forced, or affected: nor did he look upon the severing Of his 
deny | head from his body, as a circumstance that ought to produce any 
h Ca- | change in the disposition of his mind.’ Speit. No. $49. 
1, Tes Ceaihtdendtllinasibetsdentinasap “* 
little | ART. VIL. Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth, 
wit Author of * Practical Education—Belinda—Castle Rackrent, 
&c. 12mo. 3 vol. London, 1809. 
yords, 
ways I’ it were possible for reviewers to envy the authers who are 
ere if brought before them for ju igment, we rather think we should 
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be tempted to envy Miss Edgeworth;— not, however, so much for 
her matchiess powers of probable invention—her never-failing 
good sense and cheerfulnes ss—nor her fine discrimination of cha- 
racters—as for the delightful consciousness of having done more 
good than any other writer, male or female, of her generation. 
Other arts and sciences have their use, no doubt ; and, Heaven 
knows, they have their reward and their fame. But the great art 
is the art of living ; and the chief science the science of being 
happy. Where there is an absolute deficiency of good sense, 
these cannot indeed be taught ; and, with an extr: ‘ordinary ‘ share 
of it, they are acquired without an instructor: but the most 
common case is, to be capable of learning, and yet to require 
teaching ; and a far greater part o f the misery which exists in 
‘ ociety, arises from ignorance, than either from vice or from in- 
capacity. 

Miss Edgeworth is the Brest modern mistress in this school of 
true philosophy ; and has eclipsed, we think, the fame of all her 
predecessors. By her many excellent tracts on education, she 
has conferred a benefit on ae whole mass of the population ; and 
discharged, with exemplar patience as well as extraordinary 
judgment, a task a super ii icial pirits may perhaps mistake 
for an humble and easy one. By he er Popular Tales, she has ren- 
dered an invaluable service to the ni ing an id he ower orders of 
the people ; and by her Novels a es before us, 
has made a great and meritorious effort to promote the hz ippiness 
and respectability of the higher classes. On a former occasion 
we believe we hinted to her, that these would probably be the 
least successful of all her labours; and that it was doubtful whe- 
ther she would be justified for bestowing so much of her time on 
the case of a few persons who scarcely deserved to be cured, and 
‘were scarcely capable of being corrected. ‘The foolish and un- 
happy part of the fashionable world, for the most part, © is not 
fit to bear itself convinced.’ It is too vain, too busy, and too 

dissipated, to listen to, or remei nber any thing that is said to it. 
So thing serious it repels, by ¢ its i. ir wit and gay she toric 3’ 
and aga inst every thing poignant, it seeks shelter in the impenc- 
trable armour of bo ld s stupidity. 

. Laugh’ d at, it laug rhs again ;—and, stricken hard, 
Turns to the stroke its ad imantie scales, 
That fear no discipline of human hands.’ 
A book, ou the other hand, and especially a witty and popular 
book, is still a thing of consequence to such of the middli ing 
classes of society as are in the habit of read ing. ‘They dispute 
yout it, and think of it; and as they oceasion vall ly make them- 
selyes ridiculous by copying the manners it displays, so they are 
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apt to be impressed 
teach; and, on the whole, receive it into considerab!e authori y 2- 
mong bas regulators of their lives and opinions. But a fashion- 
son has sc carcely any leisure to read, and none to think of 
is been ri acing. It would be a derogation from his 
dignity to pen of a book in any terms but those of frivolous 
derision ; and a strange desertion of his own superiority, to al- 
low himself to receive, from its pe erusal, any impressions which 
could at all affect his conduct or opinions. 

But though, for these reasons, we continue to think that Miss 
Edgeworth’s fashionabie patients will do less credit to her pre- 
scriptions than the more numerous classes to whom they might 
have been directed, we admit that her plan of treatment is in the 
highest degree judicious, and her conception of the disorder most 
juminous and precise. 

[here are two great sources of unhappiness to those whan 
fortune and nature seem to have placed above the reach of ordi- 

ary mi ery. ‘The one is ennui—th it stagnation of life and eel- 
ings vhich results from the absence of all motives to exertion ; 
and by which the justice of Providence has so fully compensated 
the partiality of fortur 1e, that it may be fairly doubted whether, 
upon the whole, the race of beggars is not happier than the race ot 
lords; and whether those vulgar wants that are sometimes soimpor- 
tunate, are not, in this world, the chief ministers of enjoyment. 
This is a plague that infests all indolent persons who can live on 
in the rank in which they were born, without the necessity of 
working : but, in a free country, it rarely occurs_im any great 
degree of virulence, except among those who are already at the 
summit of human felicity. Below this there is room for ambition, 
and envy, and emulation, and all the feverish movements; of .a- 
spiring vanity and unresting selfishness, which act as prophylac- 
tics against this more dark and deadly distemper. Ic is the canker 
which corrodes the full-blown flower of human felicity,—the pes- 
tilence which smites at the bright hour of noon. 

The other curse of the happy, has a range more wide and indis- 
crimiinate. It, too, tortures only the rich and fortunate; but is most 
ictive among the least distinguished ; and abates in malignity as. we 

scend tg the ¢ lofty regions,of pure ennui. ‘This is the desire of 
being fashionable ;—the restless and insatiable passion to pass.for 
creatures. more distinguished than we really ii, _—with the mor- 
tification of frequent failure, and the humiliating consciousness 
of being perpetually exposed to it. Among those who are secure 
f © meat, clothes and fire,’ and are thus.above the chief physi- 
cal evils of existence, we do believe that this is a more prolific 

uree of unhappiness, than guilt, disease, or affection; and that 
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more positive misery is created, and more true enjoyment ex. 
cluded, by the eternal fretting and straining of this pitiful ambi- 
tion, than by all the ravages of passion, the desolations of war, 
or the accidents of mortality. The wretchedness which it pro- 
duces may not be so intense ; but it is of much longer duration, 
and spreads over a far wider circle. It is quite dreadful, indeed, 
to think what a sweep this pest has taken among the comforts of 
our prosperous pgpulation. To be thought fashionable—that is, 
to be thought more opulent and tasteful, and on a footing of in- 
timacy with a greater number of distinguished persons than they 
really are, is the great and laborious pursuit of four families out 
of five, the members of which are exempted from the necessity 
of daily industry. In this pursuit, their time, spirits and talents, 
are wasted ; their tempers soured; their affections pdlsied ; and 
their natural manners and dispositions altogether sophisticated 
and lost. 

Thefe are the giant curfes of fathionable life ; and Mifs Edge- 
worth has accordingly dedicated her two beft tales to the delinea- 
tion of their fymptoms. ‘The hiftory of * Lord Glenthorn’ is a 
fine pi€ture of ennui,—that of ¢ Almeria’ an inflruétive repre- 
fentation of the miferies of fafhion. We do not know whether it 
was a part of the fair writer’s defign to reprefent thefe maladies 
as abfolutely incurable, without a change of condition; but the 
faét is, that in fpite of the beft difpcfitions and capacities, and the 
moft powerful inducements to action, the hero of ennui makes no 
advances towards amendment till he is deprived of his title and e- 
ftate ; and the viétim of fafliion is left, at the end of the tale, pur- 
{uing her weary career with fading hopes and wafted fpirits, but 
with increafed anxiety and perfeverance. The moral ufe of thefe 
narratives, therefore, muft confifi in warning us againft the firlt 
approaches of evils which can never afterwards be refifted. 

Thefe are the great twin fcourges of the profperous; but there 
are other maladies, of no defpicable malignity, to which they are 
peculiarly liable. One of thefe, arifing mainly from want of more 
worthy occupation, is that perpetual ufe of {tratagem and contriv- 
ance—that little, artful ‘diplomacy of private life, by which the 
fimpleft and moft natural tranfactions are rendered complicated and 
difficult, and the common bufinefs of exiftence made to depend 
on the fuccefs of plots and counterplots. By the inceffant prac- 
tice of this petty policy, a habit of duplicity and anxiety is infal- 
libly generated, which is equally fatal to integrity and enjoyment. 
We gradually come to look on others with the’ diftruft which we 
are confcious of deferving ; and are infenfibly formed to fentiments 
of the moit unamiable felfifinefs and fufpicion. It is neéedlefs to 
fxy, that all thefe elaborate artifices are worfe than ufclefs to the 
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perfon who employs them ; and that the ingenious plotter is almoft 
always baffled and expofed by the downright honefty of fome un- 
defigning competitor. Mifs Edgeworth, in her tale of ‘ Manceu- 
vring,’ has given a very complete and moft entertaining repre- 
fentation of * the by-ways and indire&t crooked paths’ by which 
thefe artful and inefliciens people generally make their way to dif- 
appointment. In the tale, entitled ‘ Madame de Fleury,’ fhe 
has given fome ufeful examples of the ways in which the rich may 
mott effeE&tually do good to the poor,—an Operation which, we really 
believe, fails more frequently from want of fkill than of inclina- 
tion. In ¢ the Dun,’ fhe has drawn a touching and moft im- 
preflive picture of the wretchednefs which the poor fo frequently 
fuffer from the unfeeling thoughtlefsnefs which withholds from 
them the fcanty earnings of their labour. 

Of thefe tales, * Ennui’ perhaps is the beft and moft enter- 
taining,—though the leading character is fomewhat caricatured, 
and the denouement is brought about by a difcovery which fhocks 
by its needlefs improbability. Lord Glenthorn is bred up, bya 
falfe and indulgent guardian, as the heir to an immenfe Engusth 
and Irith eftate ; and, long before he is of age, exhaufts almoft 
all the refources by which life can be made tolerable to thefe who 
have nothing to wifh for. Born on the very pinnacle of human 
fortune, * he had nothing to do but to fit ftill and enjoy the bar- 
rennefs of the profpeét.’ He tries travelling, gaming, glut- 
tony, hunting, pugilifm, and coach-driving ; but is fo prefled 
down with the load of life, as to be repeatedly on the eve of fui- 
cide. He pafles over to Ireland, where he receives a temporary 
relief from the rebellion, and from falling in love with a lady of 
high character and accomplifhments ; but the effe& of thefe fti- 
mulants is {peedily expended, and he is in danger of falling into a 
confirmed lethargy, when it is fortunately difcovered that he has 
been changed at nurfe ; and that, inftead of being a peer of bound- 
lefs fortune, he is the fon of a cottager who lives on potatoes. 
With great magnanimity, he inftantly gives up the fortune to the 
rightful owner, who has been bred a black{mith, and takes to the 
ftudy of the law. At the commencement of this arduous career, 
he fortunately falls in love, for the fecond time, with the lady en- 
titled, after the death of the black{mith, to fucceed to his former 
eftate. Poverty and love now fupply him with ‘irrefiftible motives 
for exertion. He rifes in his profeflion; marries the lady of his 
heart; and in due time returns, an altered man, to the poffeflion 
of his former affluence. 

Such is the naked outline of a ftory, more rich in charaéter, 
incident and refle€tion, than any Englith narrative with which we 
are acquainted :—as rapid and various as the beft tales of Voltaire, 
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and as full of practical good fenfe and moral pathetic as any of 
the other tales of Mifs Edgeworth. ‘The Irith charaéters are inimi- 
table ;—not the coarfe caricatures of modern playwrights—but 
drawn with a fpirit, a delicacy, and a precifion, to which we do 
not know if there be any parallel among national delineations. As 
thefe are tales of fafhionable life, we fhall prefent our readers, in 
the fir{t place, with fome traits of an Irith lady of rank. Lady 

Geraldine—the enchantrefs whofe powerful magic almoft raifed the 
hero of ennui from his léaden flumbers, is reprefented with fuck 
exquifite livelinefs and completenefs of effeA, that the reader can 
fc arcely help imagining that he has formerly been acquainted with 
the original Every one at leaft. we conceive, mult have known 
fomebody, the recollection of whom muft convince him that the 
following defcription is as true to nature as it is creditable to art. 
j Geraltinn : entered, I gave one involuntary gla ance of 

rely shaped 

moved well; not wv sch acy timidi- 
id decision. She had fine eyes and 

y of feature. ‘The only thing tl 
ordinary, was her indifference when I was in 
ry body had seemed extremely desirous hak I 
d that her ladyship should see me; and I 
) ‘ unconcerned air. This piqued me, and 
fixed my atte: Mt he turi ned { om me, and began to converse 
with others. vas divesibhe, though rather loud: she did 
not speak with t! sh accent; but, when I listened maliciously, 
I detected certain Hibernian inflexions—nothing of the vulgas Irish 
idiom, but something that was more interrogative, more exclamatory, 
ind perhaps more rhe salen, than the common language of Eng! lish 
ladies, accompanied with infinitely more animation ¢ f countenanc¢ 


1 
it 


This appeared to me peculiar and unu- 
sual, but not affected she was uncommonly eloquent; and yet, 
without action, her words were not sufficiently rapid to express her 
ideas. Her manner appeared fore igny_ yet it was not quite, Irench, 
If I had been obliged to decide, I shoul 1, howeve r, have pronounced 
it rather more French than English. To determine which it was, o1 
whether I had ever secn any thing similar, I stood considering he 
ladyship wit h more attention, than I had ever bestowed on any othe 
woman. The words sér? ao ! ating—bewilching, occurred to 
me as I looked at her and heard’her speak. I re solved to turt my 
eyes away, and shut my ears; for I was positively determined not 

» much the idea of a second Hymen. I re- 


indow, and leoked out very soberly upon a 


Jerable civility at first, I never 


Hich-born anc higli-bred, sh 
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seemed to consider more what she thought of others, than what 
others thoughtofher. Frank, candid, and affable, yet opinionated, in- 
solent, and an egotist: her candour and affability appeared the effect 
of a naturelly good temper ; her insolence and egotism only those of 
a spoiled child. She seemed to talk of herself purely to 0 blige others, 
as the most interesting possible topic of conversation ; for such it had 
always been to her fond mother, who idolized her lady ship as an only 
daughter, and the representative of an ancient house. Confident of 
her talents, conscious of her charms, and secure of her station, Lady 
Geraldine gave free scope to her high spirits, her fancy, and her turn 
for ridicule. She looked, spoke, and acted, like a person privileged to 
think, say, and do, what she pleased. Her raillery, like the raillery 
of princes, was without fear of retort. She was not ill-natured, yet 
careless to whom she gave offence, provided she produced amuse- 
ment; and in this she seldom failed; for, in her conversation, there 
was much of the raciness of Irish wit, and the oddity of Irish hu- 
mour. The singularity that struck me most about her ladyship, 
was her indifference to flattery. She certainly preferred frolic. 
Miss Bland was her humble companion; Miss Tracey her éutt. 
It was one of Lady Geraldine’s delights, to humour Miss Tra- 
cey’s rage for imitating the fashions of fine people. “ Now you 
shall see Miss Tracey appear -at the ball to-morrow, in every 
thing that I have sworn to her is fashionable. Nor have I cheat- 
ed her in a single article: but the fowt ensemble 1 leave to her 
better judgment; and you shall see her, I trust, a perfect monster, 
formed of every creature’s best: Lady Kilrush’s feathers, Mrs Moore’s 
wig, Mrs O’Connor’s gown, Mrs Lighton’s sleeves, and all the neck- 
laces of all the Miss Ormsbys. She has no taste, no judgment ; 
none at all, poor thing; but she can imitate as well as those Chinese 
painters, aa in their drawings, give you the flower of one plant 
stuck on the stalk of another, and garnished with the leaves of a 
third.” I. 130—139. 

‘This favourite character is afterwards exhibited in a great va- 
riety of dramatic contrasts. For example, 

‘Lord Craigletl horpe was, as Miss ‘Tracey had described him, 
very stiff, cold, and his ch. His manners were in the extreme of 
English reserve; and his ill-bred show of contempt for the Irish 
was sufficient provocation and justification of Lady Geraldine’s ridi- 
cule. He was much jn awe ot his fair and w itty cousin: she could 
easily put him out of counten nance, for he was extreme ly bashful. 
His Lordship had that sort of bashfulness, which makes a man 
surly and obstinate in his t: aciturmity 5 ; which makes him turn upon 
all who approach him, as if they were going to assault him; which 

nakes him answer a question as if it were an injury, and repel a 
compliment as if it were an insult. Once, when he was out of the 
room, Lady Geraldine ‘aden. “ That cousin Craiglethorpe. of 
mine is scarcely an agreeable man: the awkwardness of mawvaise- 
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Aonte micht be pitied and pardoned, even in a nobleman, ” 


I continu- 
ed her ladyship, * if it really proceeded from humility; but here, 
when | know it is connected with secret and inordinate arrogance, 
*tis past all endurance. Even his ways of sitting and standing pro. 
voke me, they are so self-sufficient. Have you observed how he 
stands at the fire? Oh, the caricature of “ the English fire-side”’ out- 
done! Then, if he sits, we hope that change of posture may afford 
our eyes transient relief; but worse again: bolstered up, with his 
back against his chair, his hands in hi pacmote, and his legs thrown 
out, in defiance of all passengers and all decorum, there he sits, in 
magisterial silence, throwing a gloom upon all conversation. As 
the Frenchman said of the E nglishman, for whom even his polite. 
ness could not find another compliment, “ Il faut avouer que ce 
Monsieur a un gr ind talent pour le silence ;”—he holds his tongue, 
till people aetuaily believe that he has something to say—a mistake 
they could never ‘fall into f he would but speak.—It is not timi- 
dity ; it is all pride. I would pardon his dulness, and even his 
rnorance; for one, as you say, might be the fault of his na- 
ture, and the other of his education: but his self-sufficiency is his 
own fault; and that I will not, and cannot pardon. Somebody 
says, that nature may make a fool, but a coxcomb is always of his 
own making. Now, my cousin—{as he is my cousin, I may say 
what I please of him)—my cousin Cr: uiglethorpe is a solemn cox- 
comb, who thinks, because his vanity is not talkative and sociable, 
that it’s not vanity. What a mistake!” I. 146—148. 

‘These other traits of her character are given, on different oc- 
casions, by Lord Gienthorn. 

‘ At first I had thought her merely superficial, and intent solely 
upon her own amusement ; but I soon found that she had a taste for 
literature, beyond what could have been expected in one who lived 
so dissipated a life ; a depth of reflection that seemed inconsistent 
vith the rapidity with which she thought; and, above all, a degree 
of generous indignation against meanness and vice, which seemed 
incompatible with the selfish character of a fine lady, and which ap- 
peared quite incomprehensible to the imitating tribe of her fashion 
able companions.’ 1. 174. 

‘ Lady Geraldine was superior to mancuvring little arts, and 
petty stratagems, to attract attention. She w ould not stoop, even 
to conguer. From gentlemen she seemed to expect attention as her 
right, us the right of her sex; not to beg or accept of it as a fa- 
vour: if it were not paid, she deemed the gentleman degraded, not 
herseli. Far from being mortified by any preference show n to other 
ladies, her countenance betrayed only a sareastic sort of pity for the 
bad taste of the men, or an absolute indifference and look of haugh- 
ty absence. I saw that she beheld with disdain the paltry competi- 
tions of the young ladies her COMPOS : as her companions, in- 
deed, she hardly seemed to consider them ; shg tolerated their foi- 
bles, 
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bles, forgave their envy, and never exerted any superiority, except 
to show her contempt of vice and meanness.’ [. 198, 199. 

Her whole conduct and conversation are kept in admirable unison 
with this half wild, half masculine, lofty, and delicate character. 
It would be endless to extract her repartees and strokes of naiveté. 
We give only her simple account of her mother. 

“ Every body says,’? whispered she, “ ‘at mamma is the most 
artful woman in the world; and I should believe it, only that 
every body says it: now, if it were true, nobody would know it.” 


‘This may suffice as a specimen of the high life of the piece ; 
which is more original and characteristic than that of Belinda— 
and altogether as lively and natural. For the low life, we do not 
know if we could extract a more felicitous specimen than the fol- 
lowing description of the equipage in which Lord Gienthorn’s 
English and French servant were compelled to follow thei mas- 
ter in Ircland, 

‘ From the inn yard came a hackney chaise, in a most deplorably 
crazy state; the body mounted up to a prodigious height, on un- 
bending springs, nodding forwards, one door swinging open, three 
blinds up, because they could not be let down, the perch tied in two 
places, the iron of the wheels half off, half loose, wooden, pegs fox 
linch-pins, and ropes for harness. The horses were worthy of the 
harness; wretched little dog-tired creatures, that looked as if they 
had been driven to the last gasp, and as if they had never been rub- 
bed down in their lives; their bones starting through their skin ; one 
lame, the other blind ; one with a raw back, the other with a galled 
breast ; one with his neck poking down over his collar, and the other 
with his head dragged forward by a bit of a broken bridle, held at 
arms’ length by a man dressed like a mad beggar, in half a hat and 
half a wig, both awry in opposite directions; a long tattered coat, 
tied round. his waist by a hay-rope ; the jagged rents in the skirts of 
this coat showing his bare legs, marbled of many colours; while 
something like stockings hung loose about his ankles. The noises he 
made, by way @ threatening or encouraging his steeds, I pretend 
not to describe. In an indignant voice I called to the landlord— 
“ T hope these are not the horses—I hope this is not the chaise, in- 
tended for my servants.’ The innkeeper, and the pauper who was 
preparing to officiate as postillion, both in the same instant exclaim- 
ed—‘* Sorrow better chaise in the county!” “ Sorrow!” said I~ 
“ what do you mean by sorrow?’? That there’s no better, plase 
your honour, can be scen. We have two more to be sure—but one 
has no top, and the other no bettom. Any way there’s no better 
can be seen than this same.” “ And these horses,’’ cried I—* why 
this horse is so lame he can hardly stand.” “ Oh, plase your ho- 
nour, tho’ he can’t stand, he’ll go fast enough. He has a great deal 
of the rogue in him, plase your honour. He's always that way at 
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firs petting out.”’? “ And that wretched animal with the galled 
breast ! ”’ ‘ He’ s all the better for it, when once he warms ; it’s he 
that will go a. the speed of light, plase your honour. Sure, is 
not he Knockecroghery ? and didn’t I give fifteen guineas for him, 
barring the luckpenny, at the fair of Knockecroghery, and he rising 
four year old at the same time?” I. 61—63. 

Then seizing his whip and reins in one hand, he clawed up his 
stockings with the other; so with one easy step he got into his place, 
and seated himself, coachman- slike, upon a we 1. worn bar ef wood, 
that served as a coach-box. “ Throw me the loan of a trusty, Bart- 
ly, for a cushion, ”’ said he. o: frieze coat was thrown up over the 

wmorse’s heads. Paddy caught it. ‘ Where are you, Hosey?” cried 
he. Sure I’m only rowling a wisp of straw on my leg, ”’ replied 
Hosey. “ Throw me up, ” added this paragon of postillions, turn- 
ing to one of the crowd of idle bystanders. “ Arrah, push me up, 
an’t ye? ”’—A man took hold of his knee, and threw him upon the 
orse. He was in his seat in a trice. Then clinging by the mane of his 
iorse, he scrambled for the bridle which was under the other horse’s 
feet, reached it, and, well satisfied with himself, looked round at 
Paddy, who looked back to the chaise-door at my angry servants, 
“ secure in the last event of things.’ In vain the Englishman, in 
monotonous anger, and the Frenchman in every note of the gamut, 
abused Paddy. Necessity and wit were on | Paddy’ s side. He par- 
ried all that was said against his chaise, his horses, himself, and _ his 
country, with invincible comic dexterity ; till at last both his adver- 
saries, dumb-founded, clambered into the vehicle, where they were 
instantly shut up in straw and darkness. Paddy, in a triumphant 
tone, called to my postillions, bidding them “ get on, and not be 
stopping the way any longer.” I. 64, 65. 
By and by the wheel-horse stopped short, and began to kick 
furiously. 
ar,’ reiterated Paddy. “ Ill engage I’ll be up wid 
v for “ity mamchecsea ie ery! Oh the rogue, he thinks he 
; ; but I’ . show him the d/fér. 
© After tl ie ben ag of war, Paddy whipped, Tcocdesenchinand kick- 
ed, and Paddy, seemingly unconscious of danger, Sat within reach 
of the kicking horse, twitching up first one of his legs, then the o- 
ther, and shifting as the animal aimed his hoofs, escaping every time 
as it were by miracle. With a mixture of temerity and presence « 
mind, which made us alternately look upon him as a madman and 
a hero, he gloried in the danger, secure of success, and of the sym- 
pathy of the spectators 
“ Ah! didn’t I compass him cleverly then? Oh the villain, to bi 
browbating me! I’m too cute for him yet. See, there, now, he’s 
come to; and I’ll be his bail he’ll go asy enough wid me. Ogh! 
he has a fine spirit of his own; but it’s I that can match him. 
an. 7 . 
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way, let alone a mare, which this is, or it never would be so vi- 
” I. 68, 69. 
‘Lhe most delectable personage, however, in the whole tale, i 
ye antient Irish nurse Ellinor. ‘The devoted affection, infantine 


simplicity, and strange pathetic eloquence of this half-savage, 
kind-hearted creature, ~ afford Miss Edgeworth occasion for many 
most original and onan acteris stic represent: ations. We shall scarce 
ly prepossess our English readers in her favour, by giving the de- 
scription of her cottay 

‘ It was a wretched io king, low, mud-wailed cabin. At one end 
it was propped by a buttress of loose stones, upon which stood « 
goat reared on his hind legs, to browze on the grass that grew o 
the housetop. A dunghill was before the only window, at the othe: 
end of the house, and close to the door waga puddle of the dirtiest 
of dirty water, in which ducks were dabbling. At my approach, 
there came out of the cabin a pig, a calf, a lamb, a kid and two 
geese, all with their legs tied ; followed by cocks, hens, chickens, ; 
dog, a cat, a kitten, a beggar-man, a beggar-woman, with a pips 
in her mouth ; children innumerable, and a stout girl, with a pitch- 
fork in her hand ; ‘altogether more than I, looking down upon the 
roof as I sat on hoe rseback, and measuring the superficies with my 
eye, could have possibly supposed the mansion capable of contain- 
ing. I asked if Ellinor O’Donoghoe was at home; but the dog 


barked, the geese cackled, the turkeys gobbled, and the beggars 
begged with one accord, so loudly, that there was no chance of my 
being heard. When the girl had at last succeeded in appeasing 
them all with her pit chfork, she answered, that Ellinor O’Donog- 
hoe was at home, but that she was out with the potatoes; and she 
ran to fetch her, after calling to the boys, who was within in the room 


moking, to come out to his honour. As soon as they had crouched 
under the door, and were able to stand upright, they welcom- 
ed me with a very — grace, and were proud to see me in the 
kingdom. I asked if they were all Ellinor’s sons. “ All entirely, ” 
vas the first answer. ‘“ Not one but om ”? was the second answer. 
The third made the other two intelligtbl “ Plase your Honour, 
we are all her sons-in-law, except 1 sanvellls ‘who am her lawful son. ” 


> 


‘Then you are my foster-brother 2” “No, plase your Honour, 
it’s not me, but my brother, and he’s not in it.”? ** Not init? 

No, plase your Honour; becaase he’s in the forge up above. Sure 
he’s the blacksmith, my Jard.” “ And what are you?” “ I’m 
Ody, plase your honour ; ” the short for Owen,’ &c. I. 94—96. 

It is impossible, however, for us to select any thing that could 
give our readers even a vague idea of the interest, both serious 
aud comic, that is produced by this original character, without 
quoting more of the story than we can now make room for. We 
cannot leave it, however, without making our acknowledgements 
to Miss Edgeworth for the handsome way in which she has treat- 


ed 
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ed our country, and for the judgment as well as liberality she has 
shown in the character of Mr Macleod, the proud, sagacious, 
friendly and reserved agent of her hero. There is infinite merit 
and powers of observation even in her short sketch of his ex- 
terior. 
* He was a hard-featured, strong built, perpendicular man, with 
a remarkable quietness of deportment: he spoke with deliberate 
distinctness, in an accent slightly Scotch ; and, in speaking, he made 
use of no gesticulation, but held himself surprisingly still. No part 
of him, but his eyes, moved; and they had an expression of slow, 
but determined good sense. He was sparing of his words ; but the 
few that he used said much, and went directly to the point.’ I. 82. 
After having said so much of ¢ Ennui,’ we can afford but a very 
slight account of the, Victim of Fashion. ‘This is the daughter 
of a rich Yorkshire grazier, who, with a fortune of two hundred 
theusand pounds, is smitten with the desire of being fine and fa- 
shionable ; and first throws off the society of her earliest and 
most respectable friends, to copy the purse-proud airs of a rich 
rae baronet’s lady 5 then abjures the banker, in order to be 
casionally insulted in the house of a lady of high birth; next 
eserts her, to purchase the favour of another who has inflvence 
it court; and finally settles down into the society of a few hired 
and domestic flatterers, who bear with her peevishness and dis- 
content, for the sake of sharing in her melancholy splendour. 
‘The progress of this despicable infatuation, and the havoc it makes 
among all her original claims to respect and enjoyment, are very 
finely and artfully delineated. ‘The greatest piece of manage- 
nent, however, in the story, is the character of Miss Elmour, the 
early friend of our unfortunate heroine. Instead of being brought 
out in broad contrast, it is softened and kept under with such ad- 
inirable judgment, that the reader feels half angry at her long-suf- 
fering kindness and affection for so ungrateful an object,—and at 
the slowness with which her innate superiority is ultimately made 
riumphant. ‘he dramatic part of this story, and indeed the 
whole dialogue of the publication, is excellent ; but we can only 
make room for the comparative view of the fashion of the bank- 
ei’s lady, and the fashion of the lady of family. Uponsher remov- 
al to the family of the latter, 
‘ Almeria found the style of dress, manners, and conversation, 
lifferent from what she had seen at Lady Stock’s—she had easily 
imitated the affectation of Lady Stock, but there was an ease in the 
decided tone of Lady Bradstone, which could not be so easily acquir- 
ed. Having lived from her infancy in the best company, there were 
no heterogeneous mixtures in her manners; and the consciousness of 
this gave an habitual air of security to her words, looks, and mo- 
sions. Lady Stock seemed forced to beg, or buy-—Lady LBradstone, 
accustomed 
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accustomed to command, or levy, admiration as her rightful tribute. 
The pride of Lady Bradstone was uniformly resolute, and success- 
ful; the insolence of Lady Stock, if it were opposed, became cow- 
ardly and ridiculous. Lady Bradstone seemed to have, on all occa- 
sions, an instinctive sense of what a person of fashion ought to do ; 
Lady Stock, notwithstanding her bravadoing air, was frequently 
perplexed, and anxious, and therefore awkward—she had always re- 
course to precedents. “ Lady P——— said so—or Lady Q——~— 
did so—Lady G———— wore this, or Lady I1——-— was there, and 
therefore I am sure it was proper.”? On the contrary, Lady Brad- 
stone never quoted authorities, but presumed that she was a precedent 
for others. The one was eager to follow—the other determined to lead, 
the fashion. Our heroine, who was by no means deficient in pene- 
tration, and whose whole attention was now given to the study of 
externals, quickly perceived these shades of difference between hei 
late and her present friend. She remarked, in particular, that she 
found herself much more at ease in Lady Bradstone’s society. [er 
ladyship’s pride was not so offensive as Lady Stock’s vanity : secure 
of her own superiority, Lady Bradstone did not want to measure 
herself every instant with inferiors. She treated Almeria as her equak 
in every respect ; and in setting her right in points of fashion, never 
seemed to triumph, but to consider her own knowledge as a necessary 
consequence of the life she had led from her infancy. With a sort 
of proud generosity, she always considered those whom she honoure! 
with her friendship, as thenceforward entitled to all the advantages 
of her own situation, and to all the respect due to a part of h erself. 
She now always used the word we, with peculiar emphasis, in speak- 
ing of Miss Turnbull and herself. This was a signal perfectly well 
understood by her acquaintance. Almeria was received every where 
with the most distinguished attention ; and she was delighted, and 
absolutely intoxicated, with her sudden rise in the world of fashion. 
She found that her former acquaintance at Lady Stock’s were ex- 
tremely ambitious of claiming an intimacy ; t this could not be 
done. Miss Turnbull had now acquired, by practice, the power o: 
looking at people, without seeming to see them ; and of for 
those with whom she was perfectly well acquainted. 1 
her own consequence was much raised by the court th ut W: 
by several young men of fashion, who thought tt expedi 
two hundred thousand pounds.’ II. 55—58. 

We wish we could make some extracts from * Mane: 
but we have left ourselves no room ;—and for the story, : 2S it 


tains the history of the making, and the failure of three seve: 


connected plots, it is obvious that we could gi tnteliigib’s 
account of it within any moderate limits. It is written with admi- 


rable skill and correctness of imitation ; ‘aaa is likely, we think, ¢ 
be the most fashionable, though by no means the most u Lori: 
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structive of the collection. There is a painful and humble pathos 
in some parts of * the Dun,’ upon which we have not spirits to 
enter. We eamestly intreat all good-natured youths of fashion 
to read it thr ough , and not to be too impatient to get rid of the 
impressions which it must excite in them. 

We must now take an abrupt and reluctant leave of Miss Edge- 
worth. hinking as we do, that her writings are, beyond all com. 
parison, the most useful of any that Rave come before us since 
the commencement of our critical career, it would be a point of 
conscience with us to give them all the notoriety that they can 
derive from our recommendation, even if their execution were 
in some measure liable to objection. In our opinion, however, 
they are as entertaining as they are instructive; and the genius 
and wit and imagination they displ: 1y, are at least as remark: ible as 
the justness of the sentiments they so pov werfully inculcate.. To 
some readers they may seem to want the fairy. colouring of high 
fancy and romantic tenderness ; ; and it is very true, that they are 
not poetical love tales any more than they are anecdotes of scandal. 
We h ave great respect for the admirers of Rousseau and Petrarca ; 
and we have no doubt that Miss Edgeworth has great respect for 
them;—but fhe world, both high and low, which she is labouring 
to mend, have no sympathy w ith this respect. ‘They laugh at these 
things, and do not understand them; and therefore, the solid sense 
which she presses perhaps rather too closely upon them, though 
it admits of relief from wit and direct pathos, really cosld not be 
combined with the more luxuriant ornaments of an ardent and 
tender imagination. We say this merely to obviate the only objec- 

tion which we think can be made to the execution of these stories ; 
and to justify our decided o pil nion, that they are actually as pex/cct 

as it was possible to make them with safety to the great object of 
the author. 


Art. VIII. Histoire de ? Anarchie de Pologne, et du Démembre- 
ment de cette République. Par Cl. Rulhiere. 4 tomes, 8vo. 
Paris. 1807. 


Ts first thing in these volumes, is a biographical account of 
the author ; whose name was at one time formidable even to 
the Semiramis of the North. Having been secretary to the 
French ambassador, M. de Breteuil at Petersburg, he drew up, af- 
ter his return to Paris in !765, a minute and accurate account of 
that singular revolution which had recently placed Catharine 
upon the throne of her ry ed husband. ‘The manuscript 
was privately circulated in the fashionable circles of Paris; but 

coming 
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coming at length to the knowledge of the Empress, her influence 
was first exerted to induce the author to suppress it; and failing 
in this, she then tried by her agents at court to intimidate him in- 
toa surrender. All that could be obtained, however, was a pro- 
mise not to publish it till after her death: and this paction was 
adhered to, not only by him, but by his heirs ; for though Rul- 
hiere died in 1791, the narrative did not appear in print till 1797, 
after the death of the Empress. 

It had been in contemplation, it appears, soon after our author’s 
return from Russia, to send him on a secret mission to Poland; 
but that appointment having been suddenly given to Dumourier, he 
was obliged to content himself with the safer, and less conspicuous 
task, of writing a history of its troubles for the instruction of the 
Dauphin. He was afterwards made secretary to the King’s bro- 
ther—obtained a pension from government—-became a member 
of the Academy—wrote a philosophical poem, which was prais- 
ed by Voltaire—and lived in intimacy with Montesquieu, Mably, 
Rousseau, Neckar, and others at the top of the Parisian scale of 
celebrity. He was accommodated, for the purposes of his history, 
with the use of all the documents which the archives of foreign 
affairs could afford; and what he could not get from those sources, 
he was enabled to draw from Vienna, Dresden and Berlin, which 
places he visited in the year 1776. With all these advantages, 
however, the work advanced so slowly, that it was not finished 
when the author died in 1791. The narrative was only complet- 
ed down to the end of the year 1770; for from that period till 
the peace of Kainardgi when it closes, there were frequent chasms 
and imperfections, which the editors were obliged to fill up with 
such sketches and notices as they could find among his materials. 
Theselimperfections in that portion of the work which embraces 
the paftition, certainly impair its value; but there is still much 
interesting information upon that subject, both in the unfinished 
and in the preceding parts ; and the work, upon the whole, is of no 
ordinary value. 

The singular aspect of the Polish population, which exhibited 
both liberty and slavery in their greatest extremes; the fatal ef- 
fects she experienced from dissensions, both civil and religious— 
from the exorbitant powers of the nobility, and the abasement of 
the people; and the unprecedented circumstance of the concert 
formed by her three neighbours to despoil her of her possessions, 
—all concur to give an interest to her history beyond what might 
seem due to the characters and events it unfolds. M. Rubhiere, 
after twenty years’ labour, has not done full justice to so fine a 
subject. He keeps clear of the general views which it might have 
afforded, and occupies himself too much in details of anecdotes 
and intrigues. Besides, he rambles greatly too far into the con- 
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cerns of the adjoining nations. The reader who expects to find 
the book occupied with Poland only, will indeed be disappointed ; 
agreeably, we admit—if he can overlook the breach of historical 
rules, and give up unity for variety. ‘The author ranges from 
the polar to the equatorial regions ; and presents us with a vast 
miscellany of Russian, Turkish and Tartar history. But this 
load of episodical matter proves, in general, a heavy weight upon 
the march of the narrative; and frequently rather bears down 
and obscures, than elucidates the main object. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some examples of collateral inquiry, happily blending with, 
and supporting the story: and, in just mdulgence to a posthu- 
mous work, we may remark, that, had this able writer lived to 
finish and publish it, some of its redundancies might perhaps 
have been pruned, and the ill-fitting members more harmoniously 
adjusted. 

"The author deposited a copy of the manuscript, before he died, 
in the Foreign Office at Paris ; and it lay there unheeded till 1807 ; 
when the projected restoration of Poland seems to have occasioned 
some inquiries about it. A more complete copy was then found 
in the possession of Rulhiere’s heirs ; but some of them had at- 
tempted, it seems, to make alterations in it ; and it would have 
been published with these, had not the Emperor himself interfered 
to reclaim the genuine text of a work composed by the order, and 
at the expense of the former government: and thus a book, com- 
posed for the instruction of Lewis the Sixteenth, is brought out 
under the immediate protection of the usurper of his threne ! 

It may be gathered from the title, that it was not the author's 
defign to write a hiftory of Poland from its rie as a ftate, or to 
dwell on her brighter periods, when fhe gave Czars to Mufcovy, 
received the homage of Pruffia, and turned back the tide @fvinfi- 
del war from the walls of Vienna. His objeét feems rather to 
have been, to write the hiftory of thofe troubles in the republic, 
which were excited, or fomented, by the ambitious iecndeaden 
of Ruffia, and which ultimately ended in the violent difmemberment 
of her territory- But, in order to do this, it was neceflary to trace 
back the fources of thefe diforders in her own conftitution, and 
thus point out the openings and excitements to foreign influence 
which were afforded by its vices and defects. 

NM. Rulhiere, accordingly, commences with a view of the hif- 
tory aud nature of the conftitution of Poland. Except in con- 
tending that it was not founded on thofe feudal ufages which ob- 
tained imthe other countries of Europe, he differs little in his re- 
marks from other writers upon the fame fubject ; but perhaps he 
is not fufliciently precife to be quite intelligible to thofe who have 
not acquired fome previous knowledge of it. ‘There is no want of 
writers for this purpofe, Mr Coxe gives a good popular view - 
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the Polith conftitution; and, though not very deep, he is more 
inftruCtive than the Parifian profeffer De la Croix. They who 
with to go higher will find matter for meditation in the treatifes of 
Mably and Rouffeau ; and we muft think with Sir James Macin- 
tofh, * that that of the latter is, notwithftanding Mr Burke’s {neers 
at his political writings, particularly worthy of perufal. It con- 
tains fome deep obfervations, and many brilliant and elevated 
thoughts, alongit with a good deal, we admit, of impracticable 
und very queftionable theory. In the view of reforming this go- 
vernment, for which purpole he was called to give his advice, he 
Jays down as fundamental principles—that reforms mult be gra- 
dual and temperate —adapted to the forms of the conftitution where 
that is practicable—and confonant to the habits and fentiments and 
attainments of the people. But he has not proceeded far in this 
fober courfe, till his admiration of the antient republics leads him 
to forget thefe maxims, and to recommend the reformation of the 
Polifh government according to their ufages and inftitutions. In 
the fame fpirit, he deduces the anarchy of Poland from the great 
extent of her territory, and recommends the narrowing of her li- 
mits as the firft and moft efficacious of reforms. It was not long 
before the partitioning powers carried this recommendation into 
effeét ; but the republic, brought nearer to Rouffeau’s claflical ex- 
tenfion, did not become more happy than before. 

‘The first misfortunes of this country were obviously produced, 
not by its extent, but by its elective monarchy,—the monstrous 
privilege of the liberum veto, by which any one representative 
could break up the diet, and nullify its acts, —the excessive power 
of the nobles, and the political degradation and slavery of the 
people. ‘The representative system extended only to the nobles 
or e@tiestrian order ; and thus Polish liberty had no sort of com- 
mumion with the majority of the nation. It was tossed to and fro 
in the upper region of aristocracy ; and was at last wrecked, for 
want of a hold in the interests and affections of the multitude. 
‘The destruction of Polish independence did not impair the exist- 
ing stock of human happiness—did not deprive freedom of a pro- 
vince of her legitimate empire $ for the only triumph that was 
witnessed at her fall, was that of unprincipled ambition over a 
people whom oppression had rendered indifferent to the fate of 
their country. In the fatal struggle which preceded the first par- 
tition, by far the greater part of the nation, says M. Rulhiere, 
remained absolutely indifferent as to the issue; and not a few se- 
eretly desired the downfal of their domestic oppressors. What, 
indeed, was there to determine the choice of the peasantry be- 
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tween the-yoke of their invaders and that to which they were al- 
ready subjected? There was no feeling of interest or glory—no 
dtead of the lofs of liberty from the fubjugation of their country, 
to excite them to take an ative part in its defence. And thus it 
is that the invaders become conquerors,—that the caufe of juftice 
is not always that which is fuccefsful,—that the transference of 
power is viewed without regret by thofe who neither participate 
in, nor are made happy by its exercife. 

Having taken a brief furvey of what Poland was in her better 
days, the author enters pretty largely into the hiftory of Ruflia, 
and traces the fteps by which fhe rofe to that height of power that 
made het fo formidable a neighbour to a country expofed to fre- 
quent internal diffensions. In doing this, he makes a variety of 
remarks upon the miftaken efforts of Peter the Great, to elevate 
and polifh his fubjeéts; but he does not point out with fuflicient 
force the radical error and abfurdity of thefe prepofterous plans of 
reform, once the theme of fuch extravagaht praife, and of which 
we ftill read with pleafure in the profe of Voltaire, and the poetry 
of Thomfon. The mind of this Prinee was certainly direCted 
to mighty objeéts; but, in a great many inftances, he utterly mif- 
took the means. He wanted to make his people polithed and 
induftrious, without entrufting them either with education, pro- 
perty, or freedom. He withed to raife a magnificent firucture,— 
and provided the ornaments before cleating away the rubbifl, 
or making fure of the foundation. He compelled his nobles to 
travel into other countries, without giving thems any previous edu- 
cation, or providing fociety or occupation for them on their re- 
turns He fhaved the beards of his barbarians by force, and fan- 
cied that they would a, becaufe they looked, like polifhed men. 
He did not fcruplé, at reforms which required the aid of the axe 
and the knout ; and, blinded with the plenitude of that powerto 
which he trufted for fuccefs, he did not perceive in that abafement 
which made his flaves kifs the rod with which he ftruck them, an 
invincible obftacle to his prepofterous ambition of enriching a na- 
tion of serfs with the treafures of civilization. 

Peter, however, was more fuccefsful in rendering his people 
formidable to their neighbours; and it was during his reign that 
Ruffia acquired a hurtful afcendancy in the affairs of Poland. By 
the forcible eleCtion of Auguftus the Second, the natiou was un- 
happily divided, and each party fought to ftrengther itfelf by fo- 
reign affiftance. Another Sovereign was eleGted under the aufpices 
of Charles the Twelfth; but after a long feries of convulfions, Au- 
guitus was fixed on the throne, by the aid, and under the protec- 
tion, of Ruflia. This civil war had a pernicious effect upon the 
national character, which was {till more deteriorated by the cor- 
rupt example of the court of Auguftus acting upon a an i 
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lieved from a long period of dangers and agitations. The defence 
of the country, and the ftudy of the military art, at that time 
making rapid advances all around them, were utterly negieéted ; 
and fenfible, of the vices of their conftitution, but unwilling to a- 
mend it, they gave themfelves up to a delufive hope, that their 
mation, though weak in itfelf, would always be protected by the 
general {y{tem of Europe, 

This languor and corruption continued under Auguftus the 
Third; who, indeed, with his favourite minifter Bruhi, had no 
other principle of government, but that of an entire dependence 
upon Ruffia. The Poles, jealous of a Sovereign who chofe rather 
to refide in his hereditary than in his ele€tive dominions, and who 
was con{tantly guided by a power whom they reckoned their natu- 
ral enemy, had always recourfe to the fiberum veto, for diffolving 
the diets which he convoked ; and thus this diitra€ted country was 
left, during the greater part of his reign, in q great meafure, with- 
out any government. It was during this period of internal negli- 

nce and relaxation, that a {cheme was formed in France for re- 
itoring the republic to fome degree of vigour and independence. 
But when nearly brought to maturity by the able negotiations of 
the Count de Broglio, the alliance with Auftria, and the new po- 
litics of the French cabinet, interfered to deftroy it. M. Ruthicre 
has given a curious account of this famous alliance, as well as of 
thofe Polifth meafures which it defeated. The fum of it will be 
found in the following paragraph. 

There were two parties in the coart of Lewis XV., who fought, 
by fecret intrigues, to obtain an influence in foreign affairs alto- 
gether independent of, and unknown to, the minifters of the 
crown. Lewis was himfelf privy to the proceedings of one of 
thefe parties, by meang of the fecret diplomatic corref{pondence 
which he maintained with certain agents abroad. * At the head 
of this party was the Prince de Conti; and its primary object was, 
to refcue Poland from the thraldom of Ruflia by means of a league 
with France, Sweden, and Turkey; and, to accomplith this falutary 
object, the Count de Broglio was fent to Poland. It ought not, how- 
ever, to be imagined, that this {cheme originated in virtuous and en- 
lightened views of policy. It {prung from the perfonal ambition of 
the Prince de Conti, who was flattered: with the hope of one day be- 
coming King of Poland; and Lewis, from a prinesiple of affection, 
originating in his marriage with a Polith lady, gave his fupport to 
a plan which promifed to be advantageous to that country. ‘The 
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in the first part of that instructive work, Politique de tous les Cabinets 
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other party, again, were bufily employed in promoting that alliance 
which proved fo unfavourable to thefe objects. By fome writers, 
this alliance has been afcribed to Madame Pompadour’s refentment: 
of the King of Pruffia’s farcafms ; while M. Segur has given it a 
more dignified fource in a dread of the ambition, not of the wit 
of that Monarch. But M. Rulhiere’s account is, that a marriage 
between a granddaughter of Lewis and the Emperor was pro- 
jected by a party at court, and that the Auftrian alliance was 
fought chiefly as a means of facilitating that obje&t. And this par- 
ty having the intereft of Mad. Pompadour, at length brought over 
the King to fupport them. Thus, fays M. Rulhiere, by a tiflue of 
intrigues which fell in with correfponding intrigues at Vienna, and 
not by any change of circumftances which could warrant fo great 
a revolution, was France engaged in an unnatural alliance ; which 
took the balance of Germany out of her hands, involved her in an 
unprincipled and ruinous war with Pruffia, and led her to abandon 
Poland to the ravages of Rufhia during that war. 

The diftra€tions confequent upon an ele€tion to the throne fol, 
lowed hard upon thefe oppreflions to which Poland was fubje&ted 
during the Seven-years’ war. The difadvantages of an eleétive 
crown are univerfally admitted ; and they appear in their {trongeft 
light in a country like Poland, where there was no people—no 
thinking public, to check or direét, to enlighten or overawe. ‘ The 
nobles of Poland,’ fays Mr Hume, ‘ feem to have preferved their 
crown elective, for no other purpofe than to fell it to the highelft 
bidder.’ * It is thus that corruption enjoys a barefaced impunity, 
whenever the bulk of a nation are, through the deftitution of po- 
litical rights, made altogether indifferent to public affairs. 

The Empress of Russia did not wait for the death of Augustus 
the Third to indicate the part she meant to act in the election of 
his successor. She told the Baron de Breteuil, when he proposed 
that France should act in concert with her, * that it belonged to 
her alone to give a King to Poland.’ The intrigues she set on 
foot, and the acts of violence which she employed, to place, her 
former favourite Poniatowski on the throne, are fully described 
by M. Rulhiere, who also gives a long and very unfavourable ac- 
count of the adventures and character of that personage. ‘The 
ambassador whom Catharine at this time employed to forward 
her views in Poland, appears to have been so singular a character, 
that we shall translate part of M. Rulhiere’s account of him, for 
the information of our readers. His name was Keyserling. 

—‘ He possessed that art, happily not very common, but which is 
always employed with success against the liberty of nations, the art 
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of combining the most tyrannical acts with an apparent respect for re- 
publican forms. He was one of those Courlanders whom hope had 
formerly led to the Court of Russia during the reign of the Empress 
Anne. To serve that Court he had quitted a Professor’s Chair in 
the University of Konigsburg. Although the smallness of his sta- 
ture, and his excessive corpulency, gave him an appearance some- 
what ridiculous; his carriage was still imposing, and had a certain 
magisterial air which he derived from his original ‘profession. He 
had the reputation of being one of the most learned men in Europe 
in regard to public law and the ancient languages ; and beneath his 
coarse exterior, there was concealed a very artful: mind, and a wily 
system of conduct. But he lived without the smallest respect for 
decency,—ruined himself in obscure debaucheries, and repaired his. 
fortune at the expense of his character.—In a journey to Poland, he 
met with Poniatowski when young, and by a natural return to his 
profession, had given him instructions, whence he now assumed the 
right of calling him his pupil and son.—Grown old in futile nego- 
tiations, full of profound contempt for business, for honours, and 
above all for courts, he had acquired that habit of indifference and 
resignation in executing foolish commissions, which is sometimes ex- 
emplified in very old ambassadors.—When employed at Vienna, he 
lived in a very extraordinary manner. He kept'a palace for mere 
form; for he lived in a garden in one of the suburbs, passing his 
time with some unknown literary men, with musicians, with his bas- 
tards and their mothers, learning what was going on in Europe only 
from the gazettes; ill payed by his government, and paying nobody 
himself.’ T. 2. 

The Empress of Russia was not disturbed by other powers in 
her violent and unprincipled efforts to force upon the Poles .a 
king whom the majority detested. Prussia acted in concert with 
her, France and Austria were nearly indifferent, and ‘Turkey*was 
the»only state that seemed at all alarmed at’ the open violation 
of an independent country. The noble opposition of: the Polish 
chiefs, Branicki, Mokranouski and Radzivil; sheds a ray of glory 
over the history of these times. "We feel’ indignant that no na- 
tion of Europe supported their’ cause, and ‘are warmed and inte- 
rested by the elevation of mind and contempt of danger which 
they displayed amidst the outrages of the Russian barbarians, 
even when we. recollect that their cause was after all but the 
cause of a tumultuous aristocracy, who wished to preserve their 
authority, unimpaired by-a foreign yoke.—The following account 
of Branicki, whilst it will make the reader acquainted with his 
character, will also afford a glimpse.of the. manuers,and ocoupa- 
tions of the Polish nobility. 

_ ‘ Count Branicki, grand.general of the kingdom, preserved, in-ad- 
vanced age, vigour of body and firmness of soul. . His office, to which 
the whole “military authority was confided, was regarded by the 
, Cc 4 Poler 
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Poles as the strongest barrier against the royal authority. But the 
personal qualities of Branicki increased its consideration. Honesty 
and firmness formed the basis of his character. During a long and 
adventurous life, he was always actuated by sentiments of honour, 
In his early years, he served in France; and on his return to Poland, 
became one of the chiefs, by whose courage and perseverance, Au- 
gustus the Second was compelled to send his Saxon troops out of the 
kingdom. He was remarkable for his sensibility to pleasure, and his 
love of splendour. But that dignity which never forsook him, made 
him always of high estimation in the republic. The Princes Czar. 
torinski sought his alliance; and though he publicly kept a seraglio, 

ave him their niece, an elegant young woman, in marriage. Bran. 
icki had no other family than that multitude of good citizens who 
loved to surround him. The situation of his estates, in the centre of 
the kingdom, was favourable to the concourse of the nobility ; and his 
palace of Bialistok was the finest monument of the arts which that 
country had yet seen. Here the pomp of Asia was combined with 
the taste of Europe; and here, according to antient usage, the nobles, 
in the midst of shows and feasts conferred on public affairs, recalled 
the glories of their ancestors, and concerted the means of preserving 
their independence.’ ‘TT, 1, 

Shall we be accused of undue partiality to those frail Polish 
patriots, in adding the following short character of the most elo. 
quent and intrepid amongst them? Cato’s patriotism, it has 
been said, sometimes glowed with wine; and it appears that 
love helped to animate that of Mokranowski. 

* This Pole, of a lofty stature and noble presence, accustomed in 
his youth to those violent exercises which the prodigious strength of 
Augustus the Second made fashionable among the young nobility, 
could break with a single blow the head of a bull, or bend in his 
hand a bar of iron. After having served in France with honour, 
and in Prussia with the favour of the King, he returned to Poland 
still young ; and, notwithstanding the smallness of his fortunes’ soon 
acquired great consideration in the republic by his bravery, his réa- 
dy knowledge of men, his talent for inspiring those around him 
with confidence, and his eloquence, which consisted in expressing 
with simplicity the most elevated sentiments. In him might be 
seen a remarkable union of the virtues the most admired in the an- 
tient republics, with that gallantry which is characteristic of modern 
times. And in labouring to free his country from the despotism of 
Russia, by one day placing the crown on the head of Branicki, he 
perhaps desired, with equal ardour, to obtain thereby the favour- 
able opinion of the wife of that illustrious old man.’ TT. 1. 

During the interregnum, Poniatowski’s uncles, the Princes 
Czartorinski, had succeeded in making considerable jnnovations 
upon the constitution. They had patriotism, as well as talents 
and ambition; and had long meditated in silence those oes 
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which their intrigues and their influence at last enabled them to 
effect. ‘Their main object was to strengthen the power of the 
erown, by adding to it the influence hitherto enjoyed by the 
great officers of state, and by placing the army and finances more 
immediately under its controul,. They wished, too, to improve 
the condition of the peasants, and gradually to bring down the 
power of the nobility. Though acting, at this time, in concert 
with Russia, they contrived partly to deceive her as to the scope 
and tendency of these innovations, which were in fact intended 
ultimately to defeat her views, by giving the government more so- 
lidity and independence. But these statesmen committed one great 
error, which completely overthrew their projects. They joined 
im excluding the Dissidents, or dissenters, from the government ;— 
a measure which, by exciting deep animosity in that body, alien- 
ated their affections, threw them into the arms of Russia, and 
Brought on a civil war which ended in the ruin of the country. 
Every British reader must see the application of this part of 
the history of Poland. Read but Catholics for Dissidents, and 
the warning is before us. We have repeated in Ireland the er- 
ror of the Polish government ; and we ask in. vain for security 
that the catastrophe may not be the same. §£ It is a singular ob- 
servation,’ says an excellent writer, ‘ and which should have 
the greatest weight with a legislature, that though all modern 
history is full of mischiefs, occasioned by the want of tolera- 
tion, yet no author has ever undertaken to show, that any public 
evils have any where been occasioned by granting it.’ * ‘The 
toleration to which this liberal churchman alludes, is not that 
jealous boon which allows a man to worship his God, free from 
the fear of persecution; but that which exposes no man to want 
any things or suffer any thing from the state, on account of his 
faith, when that faith is not obviously subversive of order or mo- 


rality. It was by this genuine sort of toleration that Poland grew 
and prospered; and it was by departing from its maxims in later 
times, that she added religious animosities to all her other evils, 
and drove a part of her sey to seek the aid of the natural e- 


nemy of their country. ‘ Poland’ says M. Rulhiere ¢ did not 
grow by conquest, for which her constitusion was unfit, nor by 
industry, to which it was directly adverse;—but, by admitting all 
the surrounding religions to equal privileges, she in fact added 
whole provinces to the state.’ Cherishing all the modes of 
Christian worship, and prospering by the generosity of her prin- 
ciples, she determined to make their equality a fundamental part 
of ‘her constitution, It was therefore enacted in 1573, as a per- 
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manent law, that ali the different sects should be equally eligi. 
ble to the Diet, and to all offices of trust. Her best days were 
during the period when this wise enactment subsisted in vi- 
our; but it came in time to be encroached upon; and, in 
1736, the Dissidents were at length denied admission-to the Diet, 
or the great offices of state. From that period, their discontents 
make a conspicuous figure in the troubles of Poland. In the 
Diet in which the Czartorinski had introduced their innovations, 
their claims were rudely treated, because these statesmen thought 
it useful on that occasion to truckle to the bishops, and to hu- 
mour the fanaticism of the multitude. We agree, said they to 
the former, to exclude the Dissidents, provided you assist us in 
our projects of improving the constitution to the detriment of 
Russia, They did not perceive, that, by perpetuating discon. 
tents, they promoted all the worst views of that power. They 
forgot that the patriotic affections are worn out by continued 
unkindness,—that the ties of loyalty lose their influence over 
men irritated and disgusted with, the constant rejection of.. just 
claims. If what Mr Burke says be true, ‘ that the greater vira 
tues are at a market too high for ordinary humanity,’ it is sure« 
ly unreasonable to expect that men will continue attached to 3 
government which requires all the duties of citizens, while it 
treats them like aliens and outlaws. 

The arguments by which the Dissidents were opposed, were 
not without their share of popularity, and have, indeed, been 
pretty closely followed in more imposing assemblies than the Diet 
of Poland. Almost every country, it was said, had an establish- 
ed religion to which certain political privileges were attached. 
The Dissidents had their teachers, preachers, and churches, and 
were protected in the free exercise of their religion, What they 
wanted then, was power, and not foleration. ‘Chis was thought 
a mighty strong argument—as jf it were enough not to be actu- 
ally persecuted—as if a religion were really free whose professors 
are stamped with distrust—as if to be deprived of civil privileges 
on account of it were no injury—as if, in fine, there is nothing 
to complain of, when talents and honourable ambition are rudely 
pushed back from that eminence which those favoured of the state 
are allowed freely to ascend. 

Against all this the Dissidents appealed to the old laws, to the 
better times of the republic, and to the general principles of li- 
berty and expeciency, And it is curious enough to find England 
interfering (we quote from our Ambassador’s declaration to the 
Diet *) * for that oppressed part of the Polish nation the Dissi- 
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dents ;’ arguing * the closeness of connexion between the in- 
terests of the republic and the justice of their claims ;’ stating, 
too, * that these claims are founded on a doctrine, whose prin- 
ciple of benevolence makes it characteristic of Christianity ;’ 
and disapproving of § their exclusion from honourable employ- 
ments, and the means of serving their country.’ Such were the 
principles upon which England judged it wise to ground her re- 
monstrance in behalf of the excluded Poles; and it is truly la- 
mentable to think of the risk which she now voluntarily incurs, 
by repeating that very error she so long ago exposed and reproe 
bated in the government of Poland. 

‘The Dissidents, in an evil hour, sought the assistance of the 
Empress of Russia; who, glad of the pretext, instantly marched 
an army of forty thousand men into the heart of the country, 
and thus begun a war which cost Poland the loss of her provinces 
and independence. Here we see the result of that fatal system of 
exclusion which has since met with such unexpected countenance 
among a more enlightened people. With a stronger government, 
and the barriers which nature has thrown around us, we pursue 
it indeed with less immediate hazard; but it still turns our 
strength into weakness, and increases, beyond all calculation, 
dangers, which every hour increases and brings nearer. Nor do 
the circumstances which distinguish our situation from that of 
Poland, afford us, after all, the miserable certainty of retaining 
lreland to ourselves, poor and discontented, instead of wealthy 
and loyal. ‘The glimmering of hope which Jately appeared oa 
the verge of the European horizon, has now faded into almost 
total darkness. And yet, while the destroyer is paving his way 
to us with the ruins of other states, do we superstitiously cling 
to our destructive follies, and, with a mine under our feet, cajole 
ourselves with the hope that the foe will not be able to reach a 
match to it. But, independently altogether of the danger of con- 
quest or separation by foreign means, separation by internal means, 
is not only probable, but, we fear, certain, if, overlooking the ex- 
perience of the last civil war, which deprived us of a portion of 
our dominions, we shall madly continue to refuse a whole people 
privileges, which they ought, and are determined, to possess. 

M. Ruthiere’s account of these matters is copious and animate 
ed; but that is all. ‘There is no depth of observation, and no 
dignity even of narration. In the gravest part of the story, he 
introduces some anedotes of the King’s amours, which are below 
the dignity even of modern history. But there are others, which 
show the weakness and frivolity of this Prince in strong colours, 
‘The day after the Russians had forcibly carried away certain 
Bishops and Senators for opposing the Empress—-an outrage, till 
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then, without example in modern times, and which spread con- 
sternation through the capital, the King was found, by the depu- 
ties of the Diet, busily employed in sketching the pattern of a 
new livery for the anniversary of his coronation. We shall ex- 
tract the author’s interesting account of that act of iniquity and 
despotism, to which we have alluded ; observing only, that the 
history of Catharine’s proceedings in Poland might serve a little 
to moderate that wonder which is so loudly expressed at similar 
atrocities of our own day. In those, and in the subsequent par- 
tition, we may see the image and pattern of all that has happen- 
ed since; and the powers of Eurape are now only suffering for 
the cooperation, or connivance of their predecessors in these in- 
famous transactions. ‘Then it was that the practice was begun, 
of exciting subjects against their governments—of converting 
treaties of peace into stratagems of war—of giving to a tyranni- 
cal confiscating agent the respectable name of ambassador—of 
pillaging and massacring under the guise of protection—of mak- 
ing war without the softening usages of modern times—in fine, 
of gratifying, at the expense of a weak neighbour, the unhallow- 
ed desires of a turbulent and engrossing ambition.—The account 
of the capture of the Bishops and Senators is as follows. 

* Caétan Soltik, bishop of Cracow, and sovereign duke of Servia, 
was at supper with his old friend Count Mnikek, marshal of the 
Court, when news were brought that the neighbouring streets were 
filled with Russian troops. ‘The hotel belonging to a minister of the 
republic was surrounded, the door forced, and sentinels placed at all 
the windows. Que passage only remained, which led into the house 
of the Prussian ambassador, and which the Russians durst not vio- 
late; and through it the bishop was urged to escape. But he 
thought flight unworthy of his character. When the Russians came 
ito the chamber where he was, he rose and threw his papers into 
the fire; and then turning to the officer, he said, ‘ Do you know 
me, that l am sovereign, senator, and priest?’ The Russian having 
answered, that his orders were to arrest him, he embraced Connt 
Mnikek, who was petrified with amazement and fear; and then, 
without emotion, followed the officer.—The bishop of Kiow, waked 
by the noise, was found on his knees, with a crucifix in his hand; 
and after praying for forgiveness to his enemies, and blessing his 
weeping servants, was setting out with his feet uncovered, when the 
Russians, moved to pity by superstition, begged him to put on 
more chothes.—The palatine of Cracow exclaimed, after a moment 
of silence, ¢ I would regard death asa favour. I should glory in 
being assassinated for defending religion and liberty : but the arrest 
of a senator and general humbles and dishonours my nation. ’—They 
were all led separately, and without domestics, to the camp of the 
Russians; and were next day carried towards Russia under an es- 
cort, without being allowed any sort of communication. They 
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were refused not only the comforts which age and infirmities render- 
ed necessary to some of them, but even those necessaries which are 
never denied to the greatest criminals. At Wilna, they were placed 
under the care of General Nummers, who, before forwarding them, 
asked the orders of his court. In reply, the Empress ‘ offered them 
liberty, provided they would engage, by writing, not to oppose her 
will, or the operations of her ambassador.’ This offer was made 
to each separately in his prison, and rejected by all. They were 
immediately conveyed to Smolensko, and an order given that no 
person should speak of them, or pronounce their names; and when 
the war broke out in Poland, they were ordered to Siberia.’ t. 2 
p- 466—470. 

This war was sufficiently embittered by religious animosities ; 
but the sanguinary excesses of the Russians, deepened tenfold all 
its horrors. M. Rulhiere characterizes in strong terms, though 
there is no language adequate to the purpose, atrocities which 
find no parallel in modern history—not even in Lewis the Four- 
teenth’s ravages in the Palatinate, or those of Bonaparte in Italy. 

Turkey, naturally jealous of. Russia, and not participating in 
those sinister views which darkened the understandings of some 
neighbouring powers, was the only state that came to the assist- 
ance of the Poles in a struggle which, whatever name it bore, 
was in fact for the existence of that country. ‘Che relations be- 
tween the republic and this power, lead M. Rulhiere, pretty fre- 
quently in the course of his work, to descant upen the charac- 
ter and intrigues of the Ottomans ; and he gives a variety of a- 
necdotes illustrative of their ignorance and fatuity, as well as an 
account of the causes of the comparative weakness into which they 
had fallen. ‘The ‘Turkish institutions, he observes, are funda- 
mentally adverse to improvement, and must keep them back 
while other nations are advancing. ‘lo make a sensible progress 
in any thing—to invent new arts, or improve the eld, would be 
an offence against their religion. ‘Fo seek any knowledge that 
was not possessed by the founder of the faith, would be to insult 
him. This is always the case with a people whose legislator, 
both a prophet and a conqueror, has blended in one code ail the 
duties of religion as well as of government. ‘The Turk, there- 
fore, thinks himself bound in duty to oppose all innovation ; 
and, like the followers of Brama, moves on in a track which he 
believes to have been pointed out by the Deity. But further, the 
genius and stricture of their system being entirely military, re- 
quired the constant exercise of the warlike virtues to keep it in 
vigour. Cessation from war only showed the deformities of a 
government, which made no provision for, and was incompatible 
with the arts of peace. When, therefore, the limits of the em- 
pire were fixed, and the cenquered nations had sunk into sub- 
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mission, the tranquillity which ensued proved destructive of their 
power. The art of war was deprived of the only school which 
this barbarous government afforded ; and the Janissaries were al- 
lowed to abate the strictness of their antient discipline. ‘The sul. 
tans, no longer roused by the great events which formed their pre- 
decessors, became slothful and voluptuous; and the offices of the 
state, in the absence of all military claims to promotion, were 
necessarily given to favourites equally ignorant and corrupt. 

Some of the pachas who accompanied the army into Poland, 
were so ignorant as to ascribe the effects of the field-artillery to ma- 
gic. ‘The leading men in their councils scarcely knew the geo- 
graphy of the empire, and had but a very confused notion of that 
of Europe. When they were told by the French ambassador, 
that the Russian fleet had passed the Sound—Quest-ce que la 
Sund ? was the rejoinder. The King of Prussia wrote the Sul- 
tan Mustapha an encomiastic letter, telling him, © that he should 
have been born three centuries sooner, among the Sclims and So- 
limans.’ ‘The divan, the seraglio, the ulema, were all consulted 
in vain for the meaning of this compliment ; and the Shadow of 
God on Earth was obliged to have recourse. to a dog of a fo- 
reigner. 

The hostility of the Turks brought the former project of re- 
storing the Greeks into favour at the court of St Petersburg, 
Its origin has been ascribed to Peter the Great; but M. Rublhiere 
contends, that it was first broached by Field-Marshal Munich. It 
was afterwards suggested to Orloff, by a Greek, who served in 
his company of artillery. The history of this enterprize is most 
immoderately distended by our author; but they who wish to see 
an account of it, will be gratified by the perusal, We shall enter 
no farther into it, than to give part of his account of Hassan, who 
was then the great bulwark of the ‘Turks in the Archipelago, and 
unquestionably one of the most extraordinary characters which 
the East has produced. 

* Hassan, who at the time in which I write is regarded as the last 
hope of the Ottoman empire, avho has become Captain Pacha, who 
has subdued all the rebels, restoned peace in the provinces, and bound 
together, for a time, the fragments of this shattered empire—Hassan 
had been carried off in his infancy, by the Turks, from the frontiers 
of Persia; was sold as a slave to a person in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, and employed as a boatman. In the flower of hi 
age he escaped by the assistance of a Greek, who conducted him to 
Smyrna, where he entered among the recruits there raising for Al- 
giers. He soon signalized himself among the Africans by his intre- 
pidity in hunting the lion. Twice, in these hunting parties, he was 
left for dead in the deserts, covered with blood and wounds. ‘These 
adventures attracted the notice of the Dey, who employed him, 
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loaded him with favours, and raised him to the second government 
in the kingdom. But his refusal to take any concern in the disputes 
between a favourite and a minister, raised him two enemies. Brought 
to the brink of destruction, he marched the troops of his govern. 
ment against a Spanish fortress o the coast, as if “with an intention 
to attack it. But, taking advantage of the night, he caused his bag- 
gage to proceed to the city, where he went “himelé, the Governor 
being privy to his design. He afterwards traversed Spain, France, 
and Italy, repaired to "Naples, and there embarked for Constantino- 
ple. Arrived there, he was claimed by an Envoy from Algiers, 
arrested, and, without being heard, conducted to a prison of the se- 
taglio. ‘The Sultan happened to go thither in disguise ; but Hassan 
knew the master of the empire-~spoke to him with intrepidity—said 
that he had come to Constantinople, not as a fugitive and deserter, 
but as one whose wrongs gave him a right to appeal to the head of 
the Mussulmans. Mustapha loved courage and justice; and, asto- 
nished and pleased with Hassan, he gave him, in this very prison, the 
command of a ship of war.’ t. 8. p. 429—31. 

‘The author’s view of the politics of Berlin and Vienna, inclyd- 
ing the characters of Frederic and Kaunitz, is one of the best 
written portions of this work. His dislike to the Austrian alli- 
ance makes him throw some very dark shades into the portrait of 
the latter; but the traits he gives of his personal character, cor- 
respond with other accounts, particularly those of Wraxall and 
Marmontel. His view of his political conduct is, that he was en- 
tirely guided by two great principles, which were necessarily at 
variance with an open, direct, and honourable policy, and made 
his whole negotiations a labyrinth of dark i intrigues. Those were, 
‘ that a state ought never to do by itself, what it can do by others ;’ 
and that in foreign politics, ‘ a dexterous diplomatist may accom. 
plish every thing he desires.” MM. Rulhiere confrasts this view of 
his conduct with the King of Prussia’s plain-dealing with other pow- 
ers, which resulted, he says, from a favourite maxim of that Sove- 
reign —that a state whose internal affairs are well regulated, need 
give itself but little concern about negociations. “We cannot make 
room for his strictures on these subjects ; but shall extract part of 
his ‘account ‘of the personal habits and character of Kaunitz, for 
the sake of such of our readers as have not heard much of that 
singular man. 

‘ An illustrious birth, a great fortune, of which he became 
thaster when hé ‘was young, the possession of a sovereign county, 
which he derived from his mother, ‘an elegant person, ‘and noble 
appearance, with aiconstant care of himself, titade him distinguished 
and fashionablesat 2 court where his methodical gallantry, his pride, 
and his indifferencé, rather recommended than exposed him to ridi- 
cule. He carried theextravagant fashiowof dressing the liair, which 
then prevailed in Europe, to the utmost excess, and spent whole days 
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in embellishing his head with innumerable buckles. ‘Thus, he was 
more in company with his hairdresser than any body else. All his 
youth was spent in this sort of idleness, which degenerated into lan. 

uor, and a fixed horror at labour, especially regulated labour. It 
1s surprising that those habits did not deprive him of the exquisite 
qualities with which nature had endowed him—a delicate discern- 
ment, quickness, extent of judgment, and an infallible memory. Not- 
withstanding the advantages of birth, he had begun with those sub- 
ordinate occupations, which are the usual apprenticeship of young 
courtiers destined only for civil affairs. In these he learnt the first 
elements of the old immutable Austrian policy ; and, having no mi- 
litary objects in view, never tried to overcome the weaknesses of that 
effeminate education, in which he had been trained by the perpetual 
society of women; and which had produced, not only a pusillani- 
mous dread of death, but a horror at the very name, and an affecta- 
tion of sensibility, with a sort of organical delicacy, that dreaded all 
painful emotions, and even the changes of the atmosphere.’ t. 4. 
p- 172—3. 

We had intended, before closing this article, to give a sketch 
of the rise and improvements of that glorious system of equipoise 
by which the nations of Europe had, down to the fatal era of the 
partition of Poland, been so long protected and distinguished ; 
and to have accompanied this with a brief deduction of its effects 
upon the subsequent fortunes of the European community. But 
having already transgressed our usual limits, and having, indeed, 
frequently adverted to these subjects in other parts of our Journal, 
we shall, at present, limit ourselves to a very short view of what 
has been said on the origin and progress of the project of parti- 
tion, of which our author gives an account materially different 
from other writers. 

The possibilityjof such an abuse of the balancing system as 
was exemplified in 1772, arose, says M. Gentz, so clearly out of 
its nature, as to make us wonder, after witnessing the event, that 
such an abuse was not previously foreseen ; but yet, he adds, such 
a project was never thought of till the fate of Poland was decid- 
ed by it at that time. This is certainly the common idea; inso- 
much, that the first conception of the partition is universally a- 
scribed either to Frederic or his brother Prince Henry. The in- 
conveniences resulting from the discontiguous state of his domi- 
nions during the Seven-years’ war, made Frederic exceedingly de- 
sirous, it is said, to acquire the interjected Polish provinces ; and, 
knowing that he could not succeed in this object without the con- 
currence of Russia and Austria, he devised the. partition as a 
means of bribing their acquiescence. Among those who ascribe 
this invention to him, there is, however, a difference as to the 
power with which he first concerted its execution. ig Mr 
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Coxe, upon the authority of Count Hertzberg as he says, con- 
tends that Austria was the first acceder, and that the whole was 
atranged at the conferences of Neustadt, when it was agreed that 
Russia should be gained by holding out the neutrality of Austria 
in the Turkish war as the price of her accession. Mr Tooke, on 
the other hand, states, that the scheme was first communicated 
to Catharine during the visit of Prince Henry to Petersburg, and 
that their great difficulty was, as to the gaining of Austria. And 
Mr Wraxall, while he makes "Prince Henry, and not Frederic, its 
original author, gives the same account as Mr Coxe of the objects 
and arrangements of the conferences at Neustadt. 

M. Rulhiere differs from all these writers; and contends, that 
the first idea of d lividing Poland among the neighbouring powers, 
so far from originating in the cabinet of Frederic, w was broached 
near a century ‘before his time. £ J’ai retrouvé,’ says he, * dans 
les archives des affaires etrangeres de France, cette anecdote impor- 
tante, et jusqu’a present ignorce. * It was during the year 1658, 
when Sweden was in possession of a considerable part of Poland, 
—when Austria, alarmed at the progress of the Swedes, came to 
its assistance,—and wher the Duke of Prussia, known by the 
name of the Grand-Elector, had taken up arms to relieve his 
dukedom from vassalage to the republic, that Count Stippenbach, 
the Swedish ambassador, secretly made the extraordinary proposi- 
tion to.each of these powers to unite, and divide among them the 
kingdom of which they were in possession. + ‘The catastrophe 
was averted, at that time, by the irreconcileable animosities of the 
proposed sharers, and the prompt interference of France, who had 
discovered the dreadful secret of Stippenbach. ‘The proposition, 
it is said, was again brought forward during the troubles that 
ensued upon the election of Augustus the Second ; who himself 
offered to agree to it, upon condition of a part being allotted to 
him, and made hereditary in his family.t But Charles and Peter 
were not at all in a humour to make up their quarrels, even for 
the spoil of a kingdom; and thus the fate, to which it seems 
long before to have been dodmed, was reserved for the conjunc- 
tion of more accommodating spoilers. 

Thus it appears, that the exposed state of Poland early excited 
the illicit desires of her neighbours, and that their mutual jea- 
lousy and ambition suggested, more than a century before its 
accomplishment, the jdea of a joint Possession. pu M. Rul- 
hiere further contends, that the partition of 1772 was not first 
proposed either by Frederic or by his brother ; that it was indeed 
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suggested to the former by the latter; but that this was in conse. 
quence of the very intelligible hints which dropped from the Em. 
press of Russia, when she met with the Prince at St Petersburg. 
Tn support of this averment, he recites two different accounts of 
conversations in which she started the subject, and which he de- 
rived from the Prince’s secretaries, Baron Kniphausen, M. San- 
dos, and M. Cesar; and he further asserts, that the arrangement 
of the partition made no part of the conferences, either at Neiss 
or Neustadt. || Among so many opposite averments, each sup- 
porting itself by great authorities, it is not for us to decide. ‘Ihe 
convenience of the Polish provinces for uniting the discontiguous 
parts of Frederic’s dominions,—his connivance at Catharine’s pro- 
ceedings in Poland,—and the circumstance of that Sovereign being 
in possession of the whole of that country, and thereby in a condition 
to think herself making cessions by agreeing to the partition,—are 
facts which undoubtedly give plausibility to the opinion, that the 
measures of 1772, whether originating in the mind of Henry ot 
Frederic, were proposed by Prussia, and first adopted by the ca- 
binet of Vienna, rather than that of St Petersburg. With regard 
to the last point, however, it is but right to observe, that M. Se- 
gur says he was assured by Kaunitz, Cobenzel, and Vergennes, 
that Austria was decidedly adverse to the partition, and did not 
accede to it till France positively refused to assist her in opposing 
the other two powers. 

The truth is, that it is more matter of curiosity than import- 
ance, to ascertain these things with pregision. Impartial posteri- 
ty must ever brand, with equal infamy, the whole parties to a 
transaction, the most atrocious, and in its effects the most perni- 
cious, that the history of Europe had till then to record. And 
if it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that it has been brought for- 
ward to justify and palliate subsequent, and more fatal devasta- 
tions—to none more injurious than to the successors of the ori- 
ginal violators of the sanctuary of national independence—we 
may safely say of the history of Poland, what the Bishop of 
Meaux says of history in general, that though it were useless to 
all other men, it ought to be diligently perused, and its moral 
treasured up by princes. 


|) Tom. IV. p.151, 210, 212. 
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Arr. IX. Voyages 2 Peking, Manille, et Pile de France, faits 
dans l’ Intervalle des Années 1784 41801. Par M, de Guignes, 
Resident de France a la Chine, attache au Ministere des Rela- 
tions exterieures, Correspondent de la Premiére et de la Troi- 
sieme Classe de l'Institut. 3tom. vo. Avec un Atlas en 
folio. a Paris. 1808. 





[Nn the small catalogue of rational books which we possess on 
the subject of China, this deserves to occupy a respectable sta- 
tion. The recent work of Mr Barrow is that with which it is most 
natural for us to compare it: and, though not in all, yet, in se- 
veral respects, we are inclined to give it the preference to that 
judicious publication. ‘The author, from long residence in the 
country, and from a knowledge of the ianguage, is less new to 
his subject, and more master of it. He has formed a more accu- 
rate estimate than Mr Barrow, of certain important particulars in 
the political and social state of the Chinese. But his book is not 
so rich, by any means, in facts. We have the author’s own ob- 
servations on the appearances which struck him; and these are 
often very good :—but Barrow has more uniformly described to 
us the various phenomena which presented themselves in the 
course of his interesting progress. It is true, indeed, and this is 
what should be remembered in behalf of both, that their oppor- 
tunities of observing facts, by the restrictions, or rather imprison- 
ment, under which they were held by the pitiful policy of this 
liberal and ignorant people, were extremely circumscribed. 

The name of De Guignes is intimately associated with that of 
China in the minds of all those to whom the history of the ori- 
ental nations has been an object of attention. ‘The translation 
of the Cheu-king by M. de Guignes, with his preface and notes, 

ublished at Paris in 1770, and the Histoire des Huns, drawn 
“a Chinese sources by the same hand, are among the most va- 
able monuments of Asiatic history which the industry and intelli- 
ence of the last century have brought to light.* Our present au- 
— is the son of that celebrated orientalist; who, beside the writ- 
ings which he gave to the public in his lifetime, left behind him 
Dd2 a 








* Mr Gibbon denominates M. de Guigzes ‘a skilful and laborious 
interpreter of the Chinese language, who has thus laid open new 
and important scenes in the history of mankind.’ Decline and Fall 
of the Rom. Emp. v. iv. p. 348. The Histotre des*Huns is the great 
guide of Mr Gibbon in tracing the movements of the barbarous na- 
uons, which terminated in their inundation upon the civilized coun- 
ties of Europe. 
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a variety of manuscripts, which the son is preparing to publish, 
and of which he has given us a list in the avant-propos to the pre- 
sent work. ‘The education which he received from his father 
may be supposed to have fitted him, in a particular manner, for 
acting in China; and accordingly he had filled the office of 
French resident in that country, his principal abode being at Ma. 
coa, for the space of ten years previous to the journey of the 
Dutch embassy to Pekin, after the return of the Eitglish ambas. 
sador, Lord Macartney, in 1794., M..de Guignes informs us, 
that, having long desired to penetrate into the interior of China, 
he eagerly seized the favourable opportunity. which now present. 
ed itself. To M. Titzing,+ the chief of the embassy, who had 
corresponded on literary subjects with his father, he applied for 
leave to accompany him: ‘his was readily granted ;—and ac- 
cordingly, in the character of an interpreter in the suite of the 
Dutch ambassador, he twice traversed the empire of China from 
Canton to Pekin, going by one road, and returning by another. 

For the contents of the three volumes with which he has fa- 
voured us, a very short description must suffiee. It is not our 
intention to follow the author in the line of instruction which he 
pursues, as an observer ; but to collect the scattered lights which 
he and others.afford us for illustrating the condition of the Chi- 
nese; and, amid the hyperbolical conclusions which it has been 
so much and so long the fashion to draw respecting the nations 
of the East, to see what the facts before us.can, in. the present 
case, entitle us to support. 

The first part of the first volume is a summary view of the 
antient history of China, not ascending higher than the reign of 
Yao, 2357 years before Christ ; nor descending lower than. the 
48th year of Ping-vang, the year 722. before Christ. ‘This was 
by the author deemed useful to precede his description of the 
present state of China; and it is a document of the very highest 
value. Some of the important conclusions which it supports are 
thus presented by the author. 

* Je 


+ M. Titzing had been formerly chief Resident of the Dutch in 
Japan, and has brought, we are told by De Guignes, precious do- 
cuments thence, which‘he means to publish. If these pages should 
happen to meet his eye, we hope the solicitations we now offer to 
him will have some effect towards inducing him not to delay his pro- 
mised gifts. We know so little about Japan,—we have been told so 
much that is false,—and an enlightened man (which M. Titzing ap- 
pears to be) who understands the language, and has resided for a 
competent time in the country, could tell us so much that is true, 
that we promise ourselves great instruction from his communications, 
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* Je commence par donner un précis de l’histoire ancienne des 
‘Chinois, et je m’arréte a l’epoque oui elle prend un caractére plus au- 
thentique et plus vrai. La partie, d’ailleurs, de leur histoire que je 
rapporte me suffit, puisque, etant entitrement dépourvue de faits, 
extrémement incertaine, et pour ainsi dire nulle sans les discours mo- 
raux qui la remplissent,* elle démontre évidement que, tandis qu’il 
subsistoit de grandes puissances, que plusieurs royaumes méme avoi- 
ent deja disparu de dessus le globe, l’empire | de la Chine n’étoit, 
@apreés le récit de ces propres historiens, que fort-peu de chose dans 
ces temps reculés; qu’il n’etoit composé que de quelques hordes peu 
nombreuses, vivant au milieu de peuples barbares, et se portant sou- 
vent d’un lieu a un autre, suivant les circonstances ou les avantages 
qu’elles pouvoient retirer de semblables emigrations; en un mot, que 
cet empire, loin d’exister, ainsi qu’on l’a pretendu, 3000 ans avant 
1. C., n’a été réuni, d’une maniere stable, que depuis 529 ans.—En 
attaquant cette antiquité accordée par certains auteurs aux Chinois, 
je ne cherche point 4 etablir un hypothese nouvelle; ce n’est pas moi 
qui parle ; je rapporte simplement les discours insérés dans le Chou-king, 
et pv en tire des consequences al "apput we mon sentiment.’ 

Thus do the 96 or g7 millions of years which fome of the 
Chinefe claim for the antiquity of their n: anion, as well as the 
four or five thoufand which are claimed for it by many Euro- 
peans, vanifh at once, leaving but little in the fhape-of a refidue 
behind. As the Chouw-king is béfore us in a European drefs, and, 
though this is not the only Chinefe authority of which the author 
avails himfelf in drawing up his fummary, yet, as it is that on 
which his refults chiefly depend, the authenticity of his premifes 
may be verified by every man for his own fatisfaction. As for the 
accuracy of his conclufions, whoever compares them with his pre- 
mifes will be qualified to judge. 

For the fake of thofe who will not take the trouble to explore 
the subject for themfelves, it may be far from ufciefs to corrobo- 
tate the authority of M. de Guignes by that of one of the molt 
penetrating, judicious, and molt deeply informed of all inquirers 
into antient hiftory, the Prefident Goguet. + 

* What dependence,’ says he, ‘can we place upon the certainty 
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* Tor example, you are told that such and such a-prince mounted 
the throne; you are then told a conversation of his, with some man- 
darin or doctor, on some vague and common.place topics of morals 
oy government ; and this, or something like it, is very often the whole 
history of the reign. 

t The Origin of Laws, &c. vol. III. p. 285. We quote the Eng- 
lish translation, because it is one of the best in existence, and because 
we wish to tell, what is not generally known, that it came from the 
pen of the venerable historian of Great Britain, Dr Henry. It was 
the work of one of his early years 
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of Chinese chronology for the early times, when we see these people 
unanimously avow, that one of their greatest monarchs, interested in 
the destruction of the antient traditions, and of those who preserved 
them, caused all the books which did not treat of agriculture, or of 
medicine, or of divination, to be burnt; and applied himself for many 
years to destroy whatever could recal the knowledge of the times ante- 
rior to his reign. About forty years after his death, they wanted to 
reestablish the historical documents. For that purpose, they gathered 
together, say they, the hearsays of old men. They discovered, it is 
added, some fragments of books which had escaped the general con. 
flagration. They joined these various scraps together as they could, 
and vainly endeavoured to compose of them a regulag history. It was 
not, however, till more than 150 years after the destruction of all 
the monuments, that is to say, the year 37 before Christ, that a com- 
plete body of the antient history appeared. ‘The author himself who 
composed it, Sse-Ma-tsiene, had the candour to own, that he had 
not found it possible to ascend with certainty 800 years beyond the 
times in witch he wrote. Such is the unanimous confession of the 
Chinese. [ leave to be judged, after such a facet, the certainty of 
their ancient history. Accordingly we find, in treating of it, insur- 
mountable difficulties and contradictions. There runs through it an 
uncertainty, like that which the chronolopgists find in their researches 
mto the history of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and in that of the 
first kings of Greece. Besides, it is equally destitute of facts, cir- 
cumstances and details. 

The dynasty of Tcheoy, the third in order from the beginning, 
mounted the throne in the year 1122 before J.C. The first so- 
vereign of this race was Ven-vang. The state of China at that 
time, as ae by the native historians, is thus expressed by 
our author 















































































































































* Ven vang et son fils Vou-vang régnoient dans Jes environs de I’en- 
droit ou est a present Sy gan-/ou dans le Chen-s yy, etn ‘occupoient pas 
un pays f rt étendu, la plus grande partie de cette province étant 
possédée par des barbares. En general, ce qu’on appelle ville n’en 
¢toit point; les bourgs ou villages méme ¢étoient rares; il y avoit 
quantité de grands pays incultes, qui ne furent defrichés que depuis. 
ia Chine, proprement, n’a été remplie de villes que beaucoup plus 
tard, et ces sont les Ttsin et les Han, qui, dans la suite, en ont le plus 
fait construire, pour maintenir les barbares qu’ils soumettoient. ’ 

In the seventh year of the successor of Vou-vang, whose name 

Tching-vang, our aythor says-- 
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* The story is probabl ly nothing but a fable, invented tice they 
kegan to plume themselves with a Ligh antiquity, as an apology for 
their total want of annals to support such a pretension. But, how- 
ever this may be, the proof is « liv complete, that locumei! 
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* Ce prince quitta Tcheou et alla a Fong. Le Tay-pao etoit parti 

avant lui, pour examiner )’endroit que l’on avoit choisi pour habiter. 
T’cheou- Kong consulta les oracles, qui repondirent que cet endrojt 
etoit le milieu du monde.—Aprés une pareille decision, on traca | 
plan de la nouvelle ville sur le bord du fleuve Lo, ou employa 
peuples de Yu aux travaux, et en cing jours la ville fut achey 
{cheou-Koug, apres en avoir fait le tour et tout ex , Sacrifia sur 
un autel des bx cuts, et sur un autre, le Jendemain, un boeut, une 
brebis et un cochon. C’est ainsi qv’on rapporte la construction de 
cette ville, qui n’etoit tout au plus qu’un hameau, ou un simple cam- 
pement; ce qui diminue beaucoup de cette puissance et de cette 
tichesse accordées aux Chinois existant alars, et n’en fait plus qu’un 
peuple errant et se transportant, suivant les circonstances, d’un lieu 
2@n autre. Or, si an 1109 avant J. C. l’etat de la nation Chinoise 
etoit tel que ce qu’on vient de rapporter donne lieu de le penser, on 
croira difficilement a cet état florissant que certains auteurs yeulent 
lui supposer sous les regnes des anciens empereurs, c’est-a-dire 1200 
ins plutot. ” 

‘The progress of the history makes it appear that at this time, 
and for long after, the Chinese were not united into one nation, 
but consisted of several communities ; and the author concludes 
his historical sketch with the following observation. 

* D’apreés cet exposé, on pourra juger de l’etat de la nation Chi- 
noise depuis hes premiers temps jusqu’a Pepoque de Van 722 avant 
1. C. On verra que des quinze provinces de la Chine, dix etoient 
occupées par des barbares qui n’avoient jamais été soumis, et que de 
cing autres une tres grande partie etoit encore possedée par d’autres 
barbares vivant en nomades, au milieu desquels il y avoit quelques 
villages ou habitations, avec des terreins cultivés qu’on qualifie du 
titre “des royaumes ; enfin, on se convaincra que ce n’etoit point un 
peuple immense formant un empire riche et puissant, mais un peuple 
composé de differentes hordes errantes et se “transporte nt dun lieu a 
un autre, suivant les circonstanees. ’ 

Such are the conclusions reepecting the state of the Chinese, 

1 period comp saratively modern, to which we are brought by a 
critioal examination of their own aan rents, after the lofty do- 
scriptions of a civilizstion of boundless antiquity, which credu- 
lity, and the love of the marvellous, have so long rendered cur- 
reut in Europe. * 
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* Voltaire is absolutely furious against all who venture to doubt 
this antiquity.  Oserons nous parler des Chinois, sans nous en rap- 
porter a leurs propres annales ?---- Tl] est evident que l’empire de la 
Chine étoit formé il y a plus: de quatre mille ans. ----Si quelques 
unnales portent un caractere de certituc le, ce sont celles de Chinois. 

L’empire Chinois subsistait avec splendeur, quand les Chaldietis 
commengatent 
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The work before us, exclusive of this historical document, 
consists of a journal of the route from Canton to Pekin, and 
back again, which occupies the latter part of the first volume, 
and the beginning of the second ;-—of the author’s observations ou 
the country and people, classed under separate tities; as, * Man- 
ners, Customs, Re ‘ligion, Language, Arts, Government, Popula- 
tion, Revenue,’ &c. filling up the principal part of the second 
and thd volumes ;—and lastly, of a short account of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the Isle of France, which the author visited in 
the course of his peregrinations. ‘This occupies a few pages to- 
ward the end of the third volume. 

Upon the whole, the helps furnished by M. de Guignes, for 
attaining accurate notions respecting the state of civilization a, 
mong the Chinese, are by no means unimportant. The inquiry 
itself is one which should, long ago, have been prosecuted in this 
country with more diligence, and with more judgment, than have 
hitherto been allotted to it. ‘The nation which, above all others, 
maintains the greatest intercourse with China; the nation which, 
above all, has the greatest interests dependent on that intercourse ; 
the nation which has had so > nay of her song living for so many 
years on Chinese ground, was under the necessity of going to 

Naples for an jayerpreter, when she thought of sending an 
embassy to China; and in selecting the presents intended to dis- 
play at once her grandeur and her friendship, sent such things as 
the people were too ryde to value, and which they threw aside as 
little better than lumber. 

If the gentlemen at Canton are not permitted to explore the 
country, t there are books among the Chinese ; these may be easily 
had for money ; and people are to be found who would teach to 
read them. If learning to read oem would be a difficult task) 
rewards could be given th: it would be proportional. It is now, 
however, know mn, and, if there were no other proof, the expe- 
rience of Sir George Staunton’s son, a boy, wh oO made a consi- 
derable proficiency both in yeading and writing Chinese, only 
during his passage from England to China, would be suflicier nt, 
that the difficulty of learning Chinese is by no means so great, 
as, among other fancied prodigies, was once believed. ‘There is 
a book of Chinese laws now in England; a book from which 
conclusions so decisive could be drawn. But, where is the Eng 
lishman that can interpret it? How many other books might, 
by the advantage of the En glish intercourse, be obtained, which 
Would enable us to ascertain beyond controversy every point in 

the 


commengaient le cours de ces dix-neuf cents annces d ‘observations 
istronomigues, envoyées en Grece par Callisthene. Essai sur les 
Meeurs et lV’ Esprit des Nations. Introduction, Article Chine. 
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the state of China which it would interest us to know? Wh 
have they never been ;.rocured? Why has it not been made a 
point to have Englishmen acquainted with the lan; guage of China? 
it has been learned by Portuguese, by Italians, by Frenchmen. 
Of the great number of Englishmen who have gone to Hindus- 
tan, a few meritorioug individuals have, without the smallest en- 
couragement from Government, made themselves acquainted with 
the languages of that country, and communicated to us the most 
atisfactory documents. Of the small number who are sent to 
China, no one has vet done any thing; nor, from the nature of 
their situation, is any thing to be expected from them, till they 
receive that encouragement which a wise and liberal government 
ought long ago to have afforded. 

It is to be lamented that philofophers have not as yet laid down 
any very diftin€& canons for afcertaining the principal ftages of ci- 
vilization. The ideas of the greateit part of mankind on the 
{ubject, are therefore vague in the extreme. All they do is, to 
fix on one or two of the principal nations of Europe as at the 
higheft point of civilization; and wherever, in any country, a 
few of the firft appearances ftrike them as bearing a refemblance 
to fome of the moft obvious appearances in thefe ftandards of 
comparifon, fach countries are at once held to be civilized; and 
if the fafhion is but fairly and fully fet in fuch a mode of thinking 
and talking, the current is not eafily ftopped. Crowded ftreets, and 
a buftle of people, feem to have been generally regarded as cir- 
cumftances, the evidence of which mutt be decifive. 

In thefe conclufions, distance appears to have been an agent of 
great potency ; and the title to civilization has ae been ad- 
mitted on fighter grounds to thofe who were fartheit removed 
from us. The Turks, for example, we have alwoys denominated 
barbarians. ‘The Hindus and Chinefe we have regarde d as civi- 
lized ; and for that civilization, many among us have contended, 
and do contend, with a fpirit }i ttle lefs intolerant than if it were 
their religion itfelf. A critical examination of the {tate of thefe 
people demonftrates, that, in every particular which can be regards 
ed as a mark, or as a refult of civilization, the Turks are ‘their 
{uperiors. 

The information we now have concerning China, however de- 
feftive in marking the particular afpect which, among them, a 
particular ftage of civilization exhibits, is yet abundantiy fuflicient 
to prove, that they are in the very infancy, or very little advanced 
beyond the infancy, of fixed, or agricultural fociety. ™ is not 
polfible for a people, deriving their f fubfiftence from the cultivation 
of the foil, and fpread over a very confiderable extent of country, 
to be held tog: ether by means lefs artificial, and lefs 
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human happinefs, than the Chinefe are. Their government is a 
defpotifm in the very fimpleft and rudeft form. All power lodged 
in the hands of the monarch ; all edminihered by mercenary « 

gents, holding immediately of him, and removeable only at his 
pleafure. No checks, no controuls, no remedy for abufe, but 
through the emperor; and all accefs to him fhut up by intrigue, 
and by power. The practical bufinefs of government, through 
all its organs, is to plunder the prople, and deceive the fovereign. 
Mercenarinefs, therefore, and inamigae, have grown to an excefs in 
China, that was never exhibit ny where elfe on the face of the 
earth. * Mendacity, me princip al} inftrument of intrigue, has ac- 


| 
cordingly become the national charaa ‘Tr, to a degree bey ond that 
of any other peop Ne a ever exiited t 

* Ceux qui auroient quelques plaintés a faire,’ says our author, 


, 


(V.IL p.455), * n’ont pas la faculté de s’adresser a l’empereur, 
mais seulement aux ministres ou aux officiers principaux de la cham. 
bre; or, tous ces personages ctant liés d’interét, aucune requéte ne 
parvient, et les plaignans ne peuvent réeussir a obtenir la moindre 
justice, 
Ihe Emperor sends inspectors into the provinces, to see if the 
mandarins s do their duty.— 
« Aussitét qu’ils arrivent, tous les mandarins s’empressent d’aller 
vant de leurs desirs, et de leur offrir des presens ; et comment 
orent- -ils, puisque ) Empereur lui-méme en recoit de tres- 
ss L’amour a presens a toujours existé a la Chine. 
: change de gouverneur de ville cotte plusieurs miliers d’ecus, et 
quelquefois de vingta trente mille. Un vice-roi, avant d’etre en pos- 
sion de sa place, paie de soixante a deux cent mille francs ; il n’y 
pas de visiteur ou de vice-roi, qui ne se retire avec deux ou trois 
jlions. J’ai vu moi-méme un Hopon de Quanton quitter sa place, 
apres 


* See a remarkable instance of the power and mischievousness of 
this intrigue, in Han-Kiou-Choaan, or Pleasing History, (Vol. III. 
)- 115.) ; for which, in an English dress, we are indebted, first to 
the Portuguese inte eo and next to a late eminent prelate of our 
ewn church. This document affords many strikmg indications of 
tlie wretched state of government in China. 

For this remarkable feature of the Chinese cl aracter, the evi- 
dence may be cited of almost all travellers, particularly the latest 
and most intelligent, Barrow, Staunton, De Guignes. Poor M. 
Vanbraam’s complaints of the lies of the mandarins, whom they could 
not, he says, believe in one word they said, are incessant and amus- 
ing; as he str uggles all.the while to think hi ghly of the Chinese ci- 
vilization. See, passim, / oyage de P Ambassade de la Compagine de; 
Indes Orientales Hollandaises vers i ’Empereur de la Chine en 179481795. 
—* The most respectable characters, Van-ta-gin, Chou-ta-gin, make no 
seruple totelllics.? Barrow's Lise of Lord Macartney, Vol. 11. p. 209. 
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apres un an de residence, important avec lui un million de piastres 
(5,400,000 liv.)? bid. p- 494. 

‘ Certains auteurs ont regardé le gouvernement Chinois comme 
parfait.—J’ ai vecu long-tems ala Chine ; j’ai traversé ce vaste empire 
dans toute sa longueur ; ; j’ai vu partout le fort op primer le toible, et 
tout homme ayant en partage une portion d’autorité, s’en servir pour 
yexer, molester et ecraser le peuple.—Les mandarins des villes cher- 
chognt a s’emparer d’une partie du salaire dé 2 nos coulis et a nos 
porteurs ; ils les frappoient mémeJorsqu’ils vouloient se plaindre. Un 
de nos petits mandarins ne rougit pas de prendre une somune de vingt 
mille francs qui devoit étre distribuée a nos domestiques Chinois.’ 
Ibid. p. 438, 439, 

‘ ‘There is,’ says Mr Barrow, * no middle class of men in 
China. In fact, there are no other than the governors and the 
governed. If a man, by trade, or industry in his profession, has 
accumulated riches, he can enjoy them only in private. He dares 
not, by having a grander house, or finer clothes, to let his neigh- 
bour perceive that he is richer than himself, lest he should betray 
him to the commanding officer of the district, who would find no 
difficulty in bringing him within the pale of the sumptuary laws, 
and ia laying his property under confiscation.’ Ip another pas- 
sage, + he observes,—* that a general character of rapacity, of 
an aim to make himself master of the property of another, by 
cheating, or thieving, or robbery, or the abuse of authority distin- 
guishes a Chinese, whenever he can do it with impunity. 

But observe the stability, say many people, of the Chinese go- 
vernment. Consider how long the state of China has been im- 
moveable; and say if this be not a proof of excellent government ? 
‘ Le vaste empire de la Chine,’ says Voltaire, ¢ ‘le plus ancien du 
monde, et le mieux policé sans doute, puisqu il a été le plus du- 
rable.’ Were the fact, however, as it 1s assumed, this immobi- 
lity in the state of society, so far, we apprehend, from being a 
proof of high civilization, would be a proof of the very reverse : 
so gratuitous are the conclusions to which people have trusted on 
this subject! Dr Johnson has observed, with philosophical sayza- 
city, || that ¢ the language most likely to continue long without 2 al- 
teration, would be that of a nation raised a little, and Lut a little, 
above barbarity, secluded from strangers, and totally employed in 
procuring the conveniences of life; either without books, or, 
like some of the Mahometan countries, with very few. Men 
thus busied and unlearned, having only such words as common 
ise requires, would perhaps long continue to express the same 
potions by the same signs. But no such constancy can be expect- 


ed 


Travels in China, p. 389. + bid. p. 179 
+ Remarques de l’Essai sur les Mceurs, Prim. Rem. 
In the Preface to the English Dictionary. 
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ed in a people polished bj arts, and classed by subordination; 
where one part of the community is sustained and accommodated 
by the labour of the other. Those who have much leisure to 
think, will always be increasing the stock of ideas; and every in- 
crease of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new 
words, or combinations of words. "When the mind is unchained 
from necessity, it will range after convenience; when it is left at 
large in the fields of speculation, it will shift opinions: as any 
custom is disused, the words that expressed it must perish with 
it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate speech in the 
same proportion as jt alters practice.’ It is evident, that if these 
arguments are conclusive with regard to speech, they are no less 
conclusive with regard to all the great particulars in the social con- 
dition of man. It was the opinion of Mr Gibbon, that wherever 
the manners of a people have been long stationary, they are in 
that very low state of civilization in which instinct has more in- 
flucnce than reason. ‘£ The operation of instinct,’ says he, * ‘is 
rY sure and simple than that of reason: it is much easier to 
ain the appetites of a quadruped, than the speculations of a 
sopher ; and the savage tribes of mankind, as they approach 
1rer to the condition of animals, preserve a stronger resemblance 
themselves and to each other. Zhe uniform stability of their 
manners ts the natural consequence of the imperfection of their fa- 
lite. 

| fie population of China is the next great object of admiration. 
Surely a country fo very populous muft be highly civilized. We 
have two remarks to make on this fubje&; ft, that a great po- 
pulation is no certain proof, either of a good government » or of 
high civilization ; and, 2d, that the population of China is not, 
zs we think is now apparent, any thing very remarkable. 

It is no law of human nature, that population fhall regularly 
follow civilization and good government. It is very poflible for 
affairs to take fuch a turn, in a rude ftate of fociety, and under a 
very bad government, as to be more favourable to the increafe of 
numbers, than under a {tate of much greater improvement. The 
population of Ireland, for example, has, of late years, been in- 
creafing fafter, much fafter, than the population of England ; ‘but 
ngbody will fay, that the people of Ireland, are either better go- 
verned, or more civilized, than the people of England, There 
are various circumftances in the fituation of China, the operation 
of which, be the ftate of fociety what it may, muft have been fa- 
vourable to multiplication. The fuperftition of the people, which 
makes them deem it unhappy to die without poiterity, produces 
early and univerfal marriage. For many ages the country has 

been 


* History of the Decline and Fall, &c. vol. IV. p. 341. 
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been free from the ravages of war. The people of the Eaft are 
remarkable for eating little, often fuftaining nature with the mereft 
pittance of rice. The land, being all of it the Emperor’s, is not 
divided into large eftates among the great lords, but into {mail 
portions among the cultivators. Almolt every thing in China be- 
ing done by human labour, and there being fcarcely any beafts of 
burthen, and but few reared for the table, a greater proportion 
(the whole with very little dedugtion) of the produce of the foil, 
goes immediately, in China, to the maintenance of human beings, 
than in any other country. 

In the next place, the ftatements which the Chinefe themfelves 
give of their population, are worthy of no manner of regard; and 
_ the obfervations which have been recently made by the intelligent 
perfons who accompanied the English and Dutch embaffies, in 
their progrefs from one end of the country to the other, are far from 
giving us reafon to fuppofe that the population of the empire of 
China, compared with its bulk; is very remarkable. M. de Guignes, 
in the prefent work, has given us, on this head, fome valuable in- 
ftruction. He gives us, in the firft place, an important Table, 
which we fhall tranfcribe, prefenting the ftatements which have 
been given at three different times, from the information of the 
Chinese themselves, of the population of all the provinces of their 
ethpire ;—in 1743 by the Mifhonaries,—in 1761 by Father Aller- 
ftein,—and in 1794 by the Englith. 

Population of China according to 
miriam Narnia hain 


Names of the The Missionaries F. Allerstcin 


Provinces. 
Petchely 
Kiang-nan 
Kiang-si 
Fi chekiang 
Fokien 
Hou-kowang 


Chan-tong 


Setchuen 
Quang-tong 
Quang-sy 
Yunnan 
Koey-tcheou 
Leustong 


an 1743. 
16,702,765 
26,766,365 

6,681,350 
15,623,990 

7,643,035 

4,264,850 


12;637,280. 


12,159,680 

8,969,475 
14,804,035 
15,181,710 


6,006,600: 


1,143,450 
1,189,825 
255,445 
235,620 


150,265,475 


in. 1761. 
15,222,940 
45,922,420 
11,006,640 
15,429,690 

8,063,671 
16,909,923 
16,332,507 
25,180,734 

9,768,189 
14,699,475 

2,782,976 

6,797,597 

3,947,414 

2,078,802 

3,402,722 

668,852 


198,214,552: 


— 
The Englisis 
wn 1794. 
$8,600,000 
32,000,000 
19,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000’ 
27,000,000 
25,000,000 
24,000,000. 
27,000,000 
30,000,000: 
27,000,000 
21,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000: 
9,000,000. 
10,000,000 


333,000,000 
The 
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Now, to say nothing of the incredible increase in a country 
confessedly stationary as to every kind of improvement, the 
siightest inspection of this table is sufficient to convince any 
body, that these different statements are totally contradictory, 
and inconsistent one with another; that they have been made, 
in short, without the smallest reference to the fact ; and that, in 
reality, they prove nothing but the disposition of the Chinese to 
exaggerate and misrepresent. Observe, for example, the very 
first province, Petchely. In the first period, 18 years, from 
{743 to 1761, the population declined ; in the next 33 years, it 
increased to more than double. ‘The next province, Kiang-nan, 
in the first period nearly doubled its population ; in the second 
period, its population declined. Hou-kouang, in the first 18 
years, increased its population wat fourfold.» In Setchuen, in 
the period of 18 years, the population sunk from fifteen millions 
to two millions,—a pretty rapid decline; but in the next period of 
33 years, there was as rapid an increase; it rose from two mil- 
hions to ¢wenty-sevem millions. It ought always to be remember- 
ed, that the Chinese, from their pov erty, their superstitions, and 
their agricultural occupations, are of all nations the least given to 
migrate from one province to another. 

Mr Barrow tells us, * ‘ the Chinese government is much given 
to exaggeration in all matters relating to the aggrandizement of 
the country, and to deal liberally in hyperboles, wherever num- 
bers are concerned.’ In fact, the people of Europe can hardly 
form a conception of the extent to which the principle of exag- 
geration carries almost all the Eastern nations. Witness, for one 
instance, the millions of years’ duration they ascribe to themselves. 

M. de Guignes says, respecting this same subject of population 

« J’ai consulté moi-méme les Chinois; mais les ayant trouvés tous 
en contradiction les uns avec les autres, j'ai jugé qu’il n’étoit pas pru- 
dent de les croire sur parole ; car nul peuple au monde n’est plus 
disposé a exaggerer tout ce qui regarde sa nation. Ils se font peu 
de scrupule de tromper un etranger, d’autant plus que leur vanité 
se trouve recompensée par l’importance qu ils croient se donner 4 
eux-mémes en augmentant la force et la puissance de leur pays. ’ 

M. de Guignes makes us acquainted with another reason for 
exaggeration, even in the official statements. 

‘ La verité’ says he ‘ est, que ces etats sent inexacts, et que si 
Ix population y est representée comme toujours croissante, cela 
provient de l’interét que les Mandarins ont a faire croire que leurs 
provinces s’ameliorent, parceque ce seroit deplaire a Uempereur, et nuire 
@ leur avancement, que de lui montrer une diminufion quelconque. ’ 

If we consider that the Mandarins are in general changed every 
two or three years, and that each has an interest in representing 


* Travels in China, p. 405. 
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the population as having increased during his administration, we 
shail discover a principle of pretty rapid progression. 

The excess to which these conscientious governors go in their 
misrepresentations to the emperor, far surpasses all ordinary be- 
lief. 

* Le Tsong-tou de Quaiiton, 4 says our author, ‘ fit faire, en 179 
des galeres, pour poursuivre les pirates qui infestoient les cOtes ; i 
ecrivit a Peking que tout étoit prét. L’empereur repondit: “ Votre 
predecesseur m’a dit qu’il n’y avoit plus de pirates, les frais de l’ar- 
mement seront pour votre compte. ” Qu’arriva-t-il? les galeres 
resterent la; le Zsong-tou paya ce qu’il volut, et les pirates existent en- 
core. Le fait est, que le vice-foi précédent avoit fait réellement armer 
des galetes ; ; mais les mandarins, au lieu d’aller attaquer les voleurs, 
préférérent de faire le commerce d’opium, et ecrivirent a leur retour que 
tout étoit fini. J’ai vu moi-méme une quarantaine de tétes, soi-disant. 
de pirates, envoyées d’Haynan; ce devoit étre la une preuve bien 
evidente de l’expedition: point du tout ; la plupart de ces tétes appar- 
tenoient a des cadavres qu’on avoit deterrés. Passons a un autre 
fait.— Le 7 song-tou de Quanton est chargé d’aller au Tonquin pour en 
retablir le prince detréné; il est surpris par les troupes du rebelle ; les 
Chinois sont gaillés en pieces, et le vice-roi se sauve avec peine. E- 
crire a l’empereur qu’il a été battu, c’etoit exposer sa téte. Que fait- 
il? Il mande a Peking qu’il a transigé avec le rebelle, qu’il l’a pro- 
clamé roi, et que celui-ci se rend lui-meme a la cour pour ohtenir 
l’agrément de l’empereur. Ce simulacre de roi fut recu par toute la 
Chine avec les honneurs dues a un souverain, tandis qu’il n’etoit qu’un 
tres petit officier du vainqueur, et que, retourné dans son pays, U 
rentra dans ses fonctions. ’ 

From all his inquiries, and from all that he saw, M. de Guignes 
is convinced § que la population de la Chine ne peut exceder celle 
des autres pays. ’—* Dans notre route’ says he ‘ pour nous rendre a 
Peking, en remontant !a riviére depuis Quantong j jusqu ’a Nanhiang- 
fou, derniere ville de la province, nous n’avons rencontre dans cet 
espace, qui est de cent cing lieues, que cing villes, eloignées les unes 
des autres de dix-sept, dix-neuf, vingt-quatre, et vingt-huit lieues. 
La population dans les campagnes etoit trés-ordinaire ; elle nous 
a paru un peu plus forte darts les villes ; mais la circonstance de 
notre passage avoit amené du monde sur la route; et lorsqu’A no- 
tre retour nous avons visité 4 notre aise les mémes lieux, les habi- 
tans ne se sont pas montrés plus nombreux que par-tout ailleurs. ’ 

The whole of the route to Pekin exhibited, in respect of popula- 
tion, an appearance exactly similar. On their return, they were con- 
ducted by another road, part of which very much resembled what 
they had seen on their j joursey to the capital. However, * parve- 
nus,’ says our author, ‘dans la partie orientale du Kiang-nan, 
portion la meilleure de la Chine, et que les Chinois montrent de 
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preference aux étrangers, nous trouvames dans les environs de la 
digue qui est elevée le long du fleuve Jaune, des bourgs qui nous 
parurcnt tres- -peuples : : c’est d’aprés cette population que les An- 
glois ont jugé, et c’est ce qui les a induit en erreur.—En passant 
par les mémes lieux que ces voyageurs, jaurois pu croire comme 
eux que le nombre des habitans étoit tres-considerable 3 mais j’ai 
reconnu que je me serois trompé si je m’en etois rapporté 4 un 
premier coup-d’ceil. L’avantage que nous avions de partir suivant 
notre volonté, nous a mis 4 meme de verifier que cette population 
n’appartenoit pas toute entiere aux endroits ou nous nous trouvi- 
ons, mais qu’une bonne partie y etoit yenue des lieux circonvoisins, 
Ces bourgs si peuplés lors de notre arrivée, n’offroient. presque 
qu’un desert’ au moment ou nous partions, et nous apperce- 
vions dans la campagne des bandes nombreuses d’habitans qui s’en 
retournoient dans leurs vill: ages. ” 

With the exception of this district, no place exhibited the 
marks of a great population; and M. de Guignes is convinced, 
that China, upon the whole, is not wonderfully peopled. 

The exaggerated statements of the Chinese, may easily be pa- 
ralleled by statements respecting other nations confessedly in avery 
early stage of civilization. ‘ We find from sacred writ,’ says Mr 
Wailace,* ¢ that the fighting men (in Palestine), exclusive of the 
two tribes of Levi and Benjamin, were 1,570,000. And if we take 
the proportions of these two to the ache ten tribes, from their en- 
rolments which are marked in another passage, we must add more 
than 121,000: the whole number of fighting men amounting, by 
this account, to 1,691,000; and the quadruple of this last sum, 
or the whole nuiuber a inhabitants, to 6,764,000.’ According 
to Major Rennel, + the number of square miles in Palestine hard- 
ly exceed 7,250. Its population, therefore, must have exceeded 
900 to the square mile ; whereas the population of China, even 
according to the hypetbolical statement communicated to Mr 
Barrow, yields, in the most populous province, only 644 to the 
square mile; and the average of the whole is but 256. Major 
Rennel, indeed, disbelieves the statement drawn from the Old 
‘Testament respecting Palestine. But it is, at any rate, as much 
to be dependéd upon as the statements of the Chinese. Nor is 
there any thing in it, as he seems to imagine, absolutely incredi- 
ble. The population of Barbadoes, by no means the most fertile 
spot in the world, is denser stiil; and if we recollect the extra- 
ordinary motives which, from his religion and laws, every He- 
brew had to confine himself within the narrow limits of the 


Holy 


* Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind, -p.-61. 
+ Rennel’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 401. 
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Holy Land, we can hardly doubt that, during the prosperous 
times of that people, the territory must have become exceedingly 
crowded. 

Cicero tells us, that, in his time, the Spaniards were reckon- 
ed more numerous than the Romans. ‘ Quam volumus licet, 
P. S. nos amemus,’ says he, { ‘ tamen nec numero Hispanos, nec 
robore .Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, &c. superavimus.’ We 
are told, that, in the time of Cesar, the population of Spain, 
that is, of the whole peninsula, was 50,000,000, § which, reck- 
oning the peninsula, according to Boetticher’s tables, at. 17%,928 
square miles, produces about 290 inhabitants to the square mile. 
‘ According to the book of Jonah,’ says Mr Wallace, || ‘ there 
were 120,000 children in Nineveh, who could not discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left.” Now, computing accord 
ing to the proportion which is, from the most accurate observa~ 
tions, found to be consistent with truth, and reckoning such as 
were too young to discern between their right hand and their 
left, to be all those who were below two years of age complete, 
the inhabitants of Nineveh were 2,200,000.’ Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, is celebrated by Theocritus as reigning over $3,339 cities. * 
Diodorus relates, (see Wallace, p. 36.), that Ninus led an army 
into Bactria of 1,700,000, and 210,000, and wanted only a few 
of 10,600 chariots ;—that the king of Bactria met him with van 
army of 400,000 men ;-~that Semiramis assembled 2,000,000 of 
men to build Babylon ;--that she carried an army into India of 
4,000,000 of foot, 500,000 horse, 100,000 chariots, and 100,000 
men mounted on camels. If it be asked, whether we believe all 
these extraordinary statements ; we readily answer, fully as much 
as we believe those of the Chinese. ‘Those who believe them the 
least, ought to be the most prepared to allow, that such enume- 
rations, from the lips of the Chinese—of all nations the very last 
to be believed upon its word—afford little proof of any conformi- 
ty between the fact and the assertion. 

VOL. XIV. NO. 28. Ee The 

t De Haruspicum responsis. 

§ See Osorio y Redin, and the authorities he quotes, in his work 
on * The End of the Seventeenth Century.’ The same author cal- 
culates, that Spain could raise corn sufficient to maintain a popula- 
tion of seventy-eight millions ; and asserts, that, at one time, it ac- 
tually did possess as many inhabitants. See, too, the curious work 
of Cadalso, under the title and borrowed name of, Los Eruditos a 
la Violeta, por Don Joseph Vasques. ‘The statements of 50,000,000 
in the time of the Romans, and of 68,000,000 before their invasions, 
are given by Foronda, in the note, p. 94. of his translation into Spa- 
nish, of Institutions Politiques du Baron de Bielfield. 

|| Ué supra, p. 324. * Idyll. 17. 
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The state of the arts among the Chinese is the next thing to 
which we shall attend ; including, for the present, in one term, 
both the useful arts and the fine. The Chinese, it is said, have 
carried the arts to great perfection; and hence it follows, that 
they must have great knowledge and civilization. 

The first of all the arts is agriculture ; and in this the Chinese 
have been celebrated as having made remarkable progress. Par- 
tial observation, and a few deceitful appearances, have served to 
produce this opinion. Mr Barrow, on the other hand, expressly 
informs us, that ‘ two thirds of the small quantity of land under 
tillage is cultivated with the spade or the hoe, without the aid of 
draught cattle. * ‘The evidence of this single fact is decisive; and 
Mr Barrow most satisfactorily accounts for the mistakes into which 
so many observers have fallen. ‘The peasants, he says, are almost 
all crowded into towns and villages, for fear of robbers ; and this 
is the cause of the appearance of extraordinary cultivation in their 
vicinity. The lands at a distance are apt to be plundered ; they 
are therefore in a great measure waste. The bands of robbers, 
he adds, are so powerful, as to threaten the cities. Another rea- 
son for the accumulation of the peasants in such places, is the 
accommodation of manure; for as the poor cultivators have 
hardly any beasts of burden, they are unable to carry it to a 
distance. + The distribution too of the land, of which the em- 
peror is sole proprietor, among the cultivators, in such portions 
to each as are reckoned just sufficient to maintain a family, ne- 
cessarily wees, wherever the cultivators find it for their interest 
to crow te tie, to one another as they can, an uninterrupted 
scene of cultivatiqn, whatever may be the state of their progress 
in regard to the art. Mr Barrow accordingly tells us, that nine 
tenths of the peasantry may be considered as cottagers, each rent- 
ing just as much land as supports his family ; and he assures us, 
that their agriculture is not efficient,—though they often make a 
bit of ground, asa garden, produce a great deal. t ‘The Chinese 
plough is the most rude and inefficient instrument that can well 
be imagined ; || and M. de Guignes informs us, that ‘ les Chi- 
nois, en general, labourent peu profondement ; la charrue n’entre 
guerre au-dela de quatre 4 cing pouces dans les terres ot l’on séme 
le riz, et, d’aprés ce que j’ai vu, elle entre encore moins dans les 
terres legeres et presque cendreuses des provinces septentriona- 

les. ’ 

* Barrow’s China, p. 585. + Ibid. p. 570. t Ibid. p. 567. 

| See Lord Macartney’s Description; Barrow’s Life of Lord 
Macartney, vol. ii. p. 357.; and the description of our author, 
vol. iii. p. $28. of the present work. 
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les.” * The appearance of the people, in the very best cultivated 
parts of the country, Mr Barrow assures us, is wretched.+ In 
some places, their circumstances appear a little better ; + but, 
in general, and especially in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
the inhabitants are squalid, and the country poor. A large por- 
tion of it consists of wet swampy ground, the alluvions of ri- 
vers, which might easily be redeemed, but, for which, the Chi- 
nese have not the skill. § 

But the Chinese, we are told, cultivate to the tops of the moun- 
tains, forming the ground into platforms all the way up. M. Van- 
braam is quite in ecstacy upon perceiving this. ‘ Durant la plus 
grande partie de cette journée,’ says he, ‘ nous avons traverse 
des montagnes, ot le plus petit point fertile est cultivé.” L’ceil 
d’un Européen est ravi en considerant l’application industricuse 
du Chinois qui, comptant pour rien les difhicultés, fait des mon- 
tagnes elles-mémes des terreins fertiles, et change leur surface ine 
clinée, en un sol plane, par le moyen de terrasses de quatre ou 
cing pieds d’élevation, placées par degrés, depuis le haut de la 
pente, jusqu’au fond de la vallee de maniére que la vue est en- 
chantée.’ || Our author tells us, however, that M. Vanbraam 
was ‘ un pew enthousiaste.’—* M. Vanbraam,’ says he, * nous 
dit que ces jardins etoient trés-beaux ; mais comme il etoit un 
peu enthoustaste, et que ce qui nous avoit vante précédement, 
s’etoit souvent trouvé fort peu de chose lorsque nous avions éte 
a porte de le voir, nous crames pouvoir douter de la beauté de 
ces jardins.’ | M. Vanbraam’s admiration would probably not 
have gone so high, had he known that, in this respect, even the 
Peruvians of America were as wonderful as the Chinese. * After 
they had made a provision of water,’ says Garcilasso de la Vega, 
‘ the next thing was to dress, and cultivate, and clear their fields 
of bushes and trees; and, that they might with most advantage 
reserve the water, they made them in a quadrangular form: those 
lands which were good on the sides of hills, they levelled by 
certain alleys or walks, which they made, as is to be seen in 
Cozco, and all over Peru, unto this day. To make these alleys, 
they raise three walls of freezed stone, one before, and one of 
each side, somewhat inclining inwards, (as are all the walks 
they make), fo that they may more fecurely bear and keep up the 
weight of the earth, which is prefled and rammed down by them, 
until it be raifed to the height of the wall: then, next to this walk, 


Ee 2 they 
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* Vol. iii. p. 327. + Barrow’s China, p. 531. 
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they made another fomething fhorter and lefs, kept up in the 
fame manner with its wall, until at length they came to take im 
the whole hill, levelling it by degrees in ‘fast ion of a ladder, one 
alley above the other: where the ground was ftony, they gathered 
up the ftones, and covered the barren foil with fresh earth to make 
their levels, that fo no part of the ground might be loft.’ 

But this practice, wonderful or not wonderful, is very rare in 
China; Mr Barrow only cbferved it in‘two or three instances; and 
* Il ne faut pas croire,’ fays our author, * que toutes Jes montagnes 
de la Chine foient cultivées depuis le haut jufqu’au bas. Si 
l'on trouve des collines coupées en terrafles et deftinées 4 lagricul- 
ture, cela n’ett pas general.—J’ai traverfé dans differentes provinces 
des diftriéts remplis de montagnes, et dont aucune portion n’étoit 
mife en culture.’ 

Mr Barrow tells us that the Chinefe have the moft limited ufe 
of machinery; and that all their machines are of the moft rude and 
fimple kind. + ‘This is a characteri(tic circumftance. In the more 
common, and ufeful arts, it is much more by the ingenuity and the 
abridgment of the labour, than by the perfection of the commodity, 
that one ftate of fociety is diftinguifhed from another. The art 
of weaving, for ex: ample, has often attained its higheft perfection, 
among a people in a very rude ftate of fociety. The progrels of 
art is faown in multiplying the quantity which, by the ingenious 
combinations of the mechanical and other powers, a given portion 
of labour can produce. 

"There # not one of the arts in China in a ftate which indicates 
a ftage of civilization beyond the infancy of agricultural fociety. 
Their naval. archite€ture, Mr Barrow informs us, is fhocking; 
and ‘their fill in navigation ex: idtly correfpondent. ‘They keep 
no reckoning at fea, nor poflcfs the leaft idea of drawing ima 
ginary lines upon the furface of the globe, by the help of which 
the pofition of any particular {pot may be afhgned. When a fhip 
leaves a port on a foreign voyage, nt is confidered an equal chance 
that the will ever return. { 

The art of pottery, among the Chinefe, is one of the moft re- 
markable. But this is a very fimple one, and in fa& invented 
by fome of the rudeft people. They are underftood to have 
an earth poffe efling certain peculiar virtues in regard to this ma- 
nufacture ; and Mr Barrow informs us, that the merit of their 
porcelain is owing to no ingenuity they display in the making 
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* The Royal Commentaries of Peru, written originally in Spanish 
by the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega, and r endered into English by 
Sir Paul Rycaut. Parti. B. v. ch. 1. v. iii. p- 322. 

+ Barrow’s China, p. S1l. t Ibid. pp. 37, 38, 41. 
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of it, but to the prodigious care with which they select'the very 
finest materials, and separate them from all impurities. + A very 
remarkable proof of he ir want of ingenuity is, that they should 
have been in possession so long of an art so analogous to that of 
making glass, and yet should never have been able to invent that 
beautiful and useful manufacture. ¢ ‘Their want of taste, in the 
shapes and ornaments of their vessels, is now proverbial. 

That sure mark of a rude state of the arts, the unsettled state 
of artisans, who work, not in their own houses, but repair, for 
each job, to the house of the man who employs them, is uni- 
versally to be met with in China. 

In regard to all the arts of taste, without one exception, un- 
less the art of embellished gardening be one, the Chines@Mare, by 

! 


all persons, allowed to be in a state of barbarism. Lheir archi- 


tecture,’ says Mr Barrow, * is void of taste, grandeur, beauty, 
solidity, or convenience; and there is nothing magnificent, even 
in the Pp slace of their Emperor. || In another passa ce, he de- 
scribes the extreme want of convenience, and of useful furniture 
in their houses:—many a British peasant is more comfortably 
lodged, by far, than the Emperor of Chinay 
‘They are fond of theatrical entertainments; but thes 

cessively rude. * ‘That eheee is a littleness and poverty of ge- 
nius,’ says th 1e translator of the Han-Kiou-Choaan, ++ ‘ in almost 
all the works of taste of the Chinese, must be acknowledged by 
capable judges. ’—* Quoique les Chinois,’ says M. Le Gentil, 4} 
* ayent une passion extraord linaire pour tous les ouyrages ce 


‘s temples en soient ornéz, om me peut rien 


peinture, et que let | 


voir neanmoins de p 
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lus borné et de moins regulier, is ne savent 

point menager les ombres d’un tableau, ni meler ou adoucir les 
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couleurs. ...fls ne sont pas plus heureux dans ja sculpture, et ils 
n’y observent ni ordre ni proportion.’ ‘Lhe same is the state of 
painting among the Hindus and the antient Mexicans. The co- 
lours, in the American paintings, Robertson informs us, are re- 
narkably bright, but laid on without regard to light or shade. §) 
However defe ctive the Chinese may be in all works of ingenui- 
ty and invention, they are extremely dexterous imitatoms This 
is 
Barrow’s China, p. 304. 
See Barrow. bid. p. 305; and Bell of Antermony, Travels, 
I. p. 33. 
See our author, v. II. p. 169, and v. III. p. 49. 
Travels in China, pp- 101, 330, q Ibid. p. 194. 
Ibid. pp. 202, 207, 218, G09; and Mr Vanbraam himself, Voy- 
de r Am hamnde Hi 1. ve I. 233. ++ Preface, p. xii. 
Nouv. Voyage, t. il. . rit, 46 Hist. of Amer. v. ui. p. 278 
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is taken notice of by almost all travellers ; and it is remarkable that 
this is everywhere a characteristic of a people, as yet too rude 
to have entered far upon the career of invention. Garcilasso de 
Ja Vega, who quotes too the authority of Blas Valera, tells us of 
the Peruvians, that, ‘ if they do but see a thing, they will imitate 
it so exactly, without being taught, that they become better artists 
and mechanics than the Spaniards themselves.’ * Frozier says of 
the same people, + ‘ they have a genius for arts, and are good at 
imitating what they see, but very poor at invention.’ This is ex- 
actly the character given to us by almost all travellers, of the Chi- 
nescand the Hindus. The imitative genius of the savages of New 
Holland has, in like manner, attracted the attention of all our 
voyagers. 

The Chinese know the art of building arches, which is more 
than the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans did. But even this, it 
appears from experience, may be discovered by a pe ople in a very 
early stage of civilization. ‘ The Mexicans,’ says Clavigero 
* understood the building of arches and vaults, as appears from 
their baths, from the remains of the royal palaces of Testuco, 
and other buildings which escaped the fury of the conquerors, and 
also from several paintings. t It seems to be to these that Hum- 
boldt alludes in the following passage, ‘ Au Mexique et au Perou, 
ou trouve partout, dans les plaines elevées des montagnes, des 
traces d’une grande civilization. Nous avons vu, 4 une hauteur 
de seize 4 dix-huit cent toises, des ruines de palais et de bains. § 

The art of laying out grounds with picturesque beauty appears 
to be possessed by the Chinese ia a high degree of perfection. 
The gardens of the Emperor are spoken of with admiration by 
every one who has seen them. ‘To this we should have been apt 
to ascribe more ingenuity than probably goes to its accomplish. 
ment, were it not for the proofs we have, at what an early stage 
of civilization, picturesque gardening is zealously cultivated. It 
seems to have been a very favourite art among the ancient Peru- 
vians. £ All the woyal palaces, ’ says Garcilasso de la Vega, * had 
their gardens, and orchards, and places of ple: sure, wherein the 
Inca might delight and divertize himself; and these gardens were 
planted with fruit-trees of the greatest beauty, with flowers and 
odoriferous herbs of all sorts and kinds, which that climate did 
produce.’ |} That varicty of situation was particularly studied, 

is 


* Royal Commentaries, part ii. b. ii. ch. 30. 

+ Voyage to the South Sea. London Ed. 1718. p. 263. 
¥ Clavigero, Hist. of Mexico, dissert. vi. sect. 3. 

§ Tableaux de la nature a Paris, 1808. v. i. p. 167. 
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is apparent, from another passage in the same chapter, where he 
tells us, * that the Incas had a garden situated in an island near 
to Puna, where, being desirous to enjoy the air of the sea, they 
passed over to divertize and recreate themselves.” How ex- 
tremely fond the antient Persians, a people not to be regarded as 
in a high state of civilization, were of gardening, and how nu- 
merous and beautiful were the Magaduces, as the Greeks called 
them, of their kings and satraps, every body in any degree .ac- 
quainted with the Greek historians fully knows. Yet, observe in 
what language an instructed European, when eulogy is not the 
subject proposed, deems it necessary to speak of them. ‘ The 
neighbourhood of the capital of Persia,’ says Mr Gibbon, * was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with eve- 
ry production that could gratify the luxury and pride of an East- 
ern monarch. ‘The pleasant situation of the gardens along the 
banks of the Tigris, was improved, according to the Persian 
taste, by the symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady walks; 
and spacious parks were enclosed for the reception of bears, lions, 
and wild boars, which were maintained, at a considerable ex- 
pense, for the pleasure of the royal chase.’ After mentioning 
the destruction of all these by the Roman army, the historian 
adds,—* Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our breast 
any vehement emotions of pity or resentment, A simple, naked 
statue, finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more genu- 
ine value than all these rude and costly monuments of Barbaric 
labour : and, if we are more deeply aifected by the ruin of a pa- 
lace, than by the conflagration of a cottage, our humanity must 
have formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries of human 
life.’ * 

In the same manner might the laws, the literature, and the 
manners of the Chinese be explored, and placed in comparison 
with those of other rude nations. ‘The conclusions would every 
where be the same. But this task, though far from an uninstruec- 
tive one, with the practical inferences applicable to modify and 
direct the policy of Britain, we must leave to other hands, or at 
least to another opportunity. We have room at present for only 
two observations, 

The prefs in China, fays Mr Barrow, is free.+ The prefs in 
China! and the freedom of the prefs !—what an abuse of terms! 
Becaufe the Chinefe cut out words on blocks of wood, and fome- 
times, for particular purpofes, ftamp them on paper, a practice 
not ufed for the multiplication of books, muit we really be told 
that they have a prefs? But, of all things in the world, mult we 

Ee4 be 

* Gibbon, Hist. of Dec. & Fall, &c. vol. iv. p. 173. 

+ Barrow’s China, p. 392. 
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be told that they have a free prefs! when every man in China 
knows, that if he were to write, and make public, either by the 
prefs, or by any other means, any thing difagreeable to any man 
above him, that man might punifh him with any feverity he 
pleafes? A confirmed habit of loofe talking, and of vague think- 
ing, a habit which feems to be fo nearly univerfal, is here feen to 
produce fad work with a man confiderably better than common. 
Mr Barrow tells us, in the fame breath, that any fatyrical ftrokes, 
any bold reprefe otsiona 3, even any writing deemed ufelefs, would 
be quickly rewarded with the difcipline of the bamboo. Mr Bar- 
row feems to have taken his notion of the freedom of the prefs 
from the lawyers of Europe, whofe doétrine it is, that the 
prefs is free, when it is only fubjet to their arbitrary fway. 
‘They tell us, that the prefs is free, when no licenfe is ne- 
ceflary previous to printing; though they claim a title to pu- 
nifh, to ay extent they pleafe, fhort of life and limb, any man 
for almoft any thing it is poflible for him to write or to print. It 
muft have been in conformity to this comfortable doétrine that 
Mr Barrow has told us, the prefs is free in China; where, in- 
deed, there is no imprimatur,—becaufe the little ufe that is made 
of printing could not well have fuggefted it,—and becaufe the 
power of punifhing afterwards is there fo prompt and effectual, 
and the impoflibility of circulation fo complete, that there is no 
accafion for any fupernumerary precautions. A prefs free, in 
China, or any where elfe, merely becaufe a licenfe is not required 
to print! As well might they tell us, that thieving is free in 
England, becaufe there is no previous licenfe neceflary to fteal ! 
Since the p! hilofo; vhical inquiry into the condition of the weaker 
fex, in the dif erent fkages a fociety, publifhed by Millar, ® it 
has been univerfally canfidered as an infallible criterion of barbar- 
ous fociety, to find the women ia a ftate of great degradation. 
Scarcely among favages themfelves, is the condition of the women 
more wretched and humiliating than among the Chinefe. A very 
itriking piéture of the flavery and oppreflion to which they are 
doomed, but too long for infertion in this place, is drawn by M. 
Vanbraam. + Mr Barrow informs us, that among the rich, the 
women are imprifoned flaves ; among the poor, drudges ; * many 
being,’ days he, ‘ compelled to work, with an infant upon the 
back, while the hufband, in all probabil ity, is gaming.—I have 
frequently feen women,’ he adds, § afhifting to drag a fo ort of light 
plough, and the harrow.—The eafier tafk, that of direéting the 
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machine, is left to the hufband.’* £ The Chinefe value their 
daughters fo little, that, when they have more children than they 
can eafily maintain, they hire the midwives to ftifle the females in 
a bafon of water as foon as they are born.’ + Nothing can exceed 
the contempt towards women which the maxims of the moft cele- 
brated of their lawgivers exprefs. It is very difficult,’ faid Confu- 
cius himfelf, ‘ to govern women and fervants ; for if you treat them 
with gentlenefs and familiarity, they lofe all refpedt : if with ri- 
gour, you will have continual dilturbance.’{ Women are. de- 
barred almoft entirely from the rights of property; and they 
never inherit. Among the moft favage nations, the daughters are 
fold to their hufbands, and are received and treated as flaves. 
When fociety has made a little progrefs, the purchafe money is 
received only as a prefent; and the wife, nominally at leaft, is not 
received as a flave. Among the Chinefe, the daughter, with whom 
no dowry is given, is uniformly exchanged fot a prefent; and fo 
little is the tranfaétion, even as a purchafe, difguifed, that Mr 
Barrow has no fcruple to fay, ‘ the daughters may be faid to be 
invariably fold.’ || He affures us, that it is even a common prac- 
tice among the Chinefe, to fell their daughters that they may be 
brought up as proftitutes. ’ § 

It would be eafy to extend thefe remarks; but we refift the temp- 
tation: and conclude by recommending the work of M. de Guignes 
as one of the moft valuable which European good fenfe and intel- 
ligence (there really feems to be no other) has produced, upon the 
jtate of the Afiatic nations. 


Art. X. Strabonis Rerum Geographicarum Libri xvu. &c. jurta 
Ed. Amstelodamensem. Codicum MSS. Collationem, Annotati- 
ones, Tabulas Geographicas adjecit Thomas Falconer olim e 
Coll. Ainet Nasi, Oxon. I. vol. large Folio. pp. 1433, besides 
Prefaces, Indexes, &c. Price 5/. 5s. boards. Oxonii, e Ty- 
pogr. Clar. 1507. 


JOTHING in Europe is at all comparable, in point of extent 
and magnificence, to the endowment of the University of 
Oxford,—or to the veneration which is there paid to the Greek 
and Latin languages. A competent knowledge of these tongues, 
is the principal, if not the sole intellectual accomplishment re- 
quired in individuals to qualify them for enjoying the benefits of 
the 

* Barrow’s China, 4 ] t, 6 “41. 
+ P. Du Halde, vol. i. p. 278.—-Han- Kiou-Choaan, vol. i. p. 70. 
+ lbid. vol. iii. p. 21 * Bart ow’sChina, p.145. § Ibid. p. 518, 
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the very valuable and extensive ecclesiastical patronage possessed 
by the different Colleges; and a critically accurate knowledge of 
them is justly esteemed the most safe and effectual means of form. 
ing the taste, moulding the judgment, and directing the imagina- 
tions of those, whose stations or talents befit them for more ac- 
tive scenes of life, and open to their dawning ambition the more 
brilliant prospects of political advancement. 

In every free state, eloquence is the principal medium of go- 
vernment, and the most direct and honourable road to rank, 
power and reputation ; and even to those, who do not wish to 
take an active part in the politics or jurisprudence of the times, 
a prompt, fluent, correct, unembarrassed, and unaffected use of 
speech, is the most pleasing and ornamental of aJl accomplish- 
ments ; and has ever been esteemed, from the days of Homer to 
the present, the most infallible criterion that can distinguish a 
gentleman. In languages so irregularly constructed as our own, 
this can only be acquired, perhaps, by accustoming our thoughts 
10 flow through purer channels ; ; in which every distinct opera- 
tion of mind, or mode of thinking, has its distinct vehicle of ex- 
pression ; and every deviation from just order in our thoughts, an 
immediate and obvious corrective in a correspondent deviation 
from the established mode of speech. 

It is not, therefore, without reason, that this learned Univer- 
sity makes the study of the Greek and Latin languages, especial- 
ly of the former, its first object in the education of those com- 
mitted to its care; and we have often contemplated, with senti- 
ments of patriotic pride and exultation, the spacious and com- 
fortable abodes, and ample revenues provided for the instructors ; 
which exempt them from all worldly cares, but those of learning 
and teaching ; and, at the same time, protect them from those 
dangerous lures of pleasure and dissipation, which so often dis- 
tract and unnerve the mind of the scholar amidst the ‘busy bust- 
ling throng of a great and luxurious metropolis. To the Fellow 
of a College, the public library is the theatre of recreation, and 
the private study the office o. business; from the fatigues of 
which, the morning’s ride, and the evening’s lounge, present con- 
stant, regular, and tranquil means of relaxation. 

A printing press richly endowed, and employed under the di- 
rection of such a Body, to multiply improved editions of the best 
books in those languages which they particularly study, must na- 
turally raise the highest expectations in the mind of every scho- 
lar ; and excite the most confident hopes, that every new impres- 
sion of a classic volume from the Clarendon press, would exhibit 
it with every remaining obscurity or ambiguity explained ; and 
the stains and corruptions, which it had contracted in its passage 
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through ages of darkness and barbarism, obliterated and purged 
away. From some causes, however, which we shall not presume 
to investigate, this constant renovation of hope has hitherto been 
followed by as constant a succession of disappointment; for, 
though this learned Body have occasionally availed themselves of 
the sagacity and erudition of Rhunken, Wyttenbach, Heyné, and 
other foreign professors, they have, of late, added nothing of 
their own, except what they derived from the superior skill of 
British manufacturers, and the superior wealth of their establish- 
ment; namely, whiter paper, blacker ink, and neater types. 

Perhaps the unhappy attempt at an improved edition of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, produced the same unpleasant conviction at home 
that it did abroad ; and satisfied the graduates of the University, 
as well as the ushers and schoolboys of all Europe, that degrees 
neither implied nor conferred science, but that a man might be- 
come a master of aris without possessing any knowledge or skill 
whatsoever in that particular art which he professed, and which 
he was chosen and appointed to practise for the benefit and in- 
struction of the community. Certain it is, that no such attempt 
has been made since, except in the single and minute, but very 
successful instance of Aristotle’s Poetics; which was produced by 
an auxiliary volunteer, residing in the metropolis, engaged i in bu- 
siness, and never secluded from the avocations of society. By 
not enjoying the leisure, perhaps, he never contracted the indo- 
lence or apathy of a monk ; but preserved the activity, even by 
the distraction of his faculties. His name stands in the title-page 
plain Thomas Tyrwhitt,—without any decorative adjunct or title 
of degree,—though it would have done honour to the proudest 
which the most exalted seat of learning could bestow. 

Of the Homer, published under the patronage, and partly, we 
believe, at the expense of a noble and illustrious family, the edi- 
tors appear to be at least half a century behind the rest of the 
world in critical knowledge ; they having religiously retained all 
the errors of Clarke’s edition, even those introduced on the autho- 
rity of mere conjecture, and in instances where the true reading 
had been twice before published on the authority of the Venetian 
manuscript. One of these so appalled us in the twentieth line of 
the first Iliad, as to deter us from all further critical examination : 
for, when a gross violation of idiom in the use of the moods and 
voices, introduced arbitrarily to supply a defect in the metre, 
neither excited suspicion nor suggested inquiry, no one who va- 
lues his time can think it worth while to go farther. ‘The busi- 
ness of criticism is to detect and exterminate living and trium- 
phant errors,—not to hunt in cemeteries for the dead,—nor gird 
on its arms to slay the slain, though embalmed and canonized in 
the sanctuary of science. 
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From this sanctuary, however, we confidently expected an 
ample compensation for all our disappointments in the long pro- 
mised edition of Strabo. No author so much required the con- 
fe -derate labours of a learned body; and none displayed so wide a 
ny ld for the useful exertion of various talent and multifarious eru- 

tion. The text is mutilated and corrupt in an uncommon de- 

gree; a to restore it, requires the labours of the geographer, 
historian, antiquary, phil osopher, and astronomer, joined to those 
of de: grammarian and verbal critic. We therefore learned, with 
much satisfaction, that no pains nor expense had been spared in 
obtaining collations of manuscripts from the libraries on the Con- 
tinent, as well as from those at home; but that the — 
would be worthy of the artists, and the solidity of the substruction 
correspond with the wei ight and extent of the edi ifice. No felici- 
ty of conjecture can be so satisfactory as the stamp of authority; 
and it is only in taking advantage of authority, and employing 
that of one pass: ge in supplying and correcting the defects and 
corruptions of another, that we wish to see the sagacity and inge- 
nuity of the emendatory critic employed in altering the text. 
The license of conjecture, without some such restraint, is not to 
be trusted even in the hands of a Bentley,—as the Horace and 
Milton of that great critic, who was more successful in Greek 
than in Latin, and in Latin than in English, abundantly prove. 

But the timidity or indolence whieh forbears from changing the 
manifestly corrupt or defective reading of a printed text, for the 
manifestly correct or entire one of an ancient manuscript, seems 
to us still more culpable : for the faulty reading is, at best, but that 
of another manuscript 5 ; and the ordinary reader, or student, has 
a right to claim, from the superior learning and experience of an 
editor and professed critic, his judgment of preference, even in 
the most doubtful cases—and exemption from the trouble and inter- 
ruption of looking continually to the bottom of the page in those, 
where there can be no doubt. This claim becomes stronger when 
the office of editor is undertaken by a learned Body, whose busi- 
ness is public instruction, or is delegated by them to such of their 
members as are deemed most competent to express the judgment, 
and exercise the authority of the whole. The modesty of not qec- 
ciding, too, is in all cases but a suspicious virtue; as it may be 
merely a pretext for the indolence of not forming, or the timidity 
of not hazarding, an opinion. ‘To accumulate various readings 
nar esti ly a very useful labour; but it 15 

ny mechanic librarian or transcriber is 

[t is in selection that the learning and judg- 
shown; and from such a synod of critics, 

tters have a right to expect a work—not merely 
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the raw materials for one ;—a legible text, wherever it could be 
obtained from the various readings, and not an indigested aggra- 
gate of variations,—out of which every reader is left to pick out a 
text for himself, according to the measure of his own learning, 
judgment, and sagacity. 

An account of the different manuscripts collated, chiefly in ex- 
tracts of ere partly Latin and partly French, is given 
in the preface; and also a sketch of the general design of the un- 
dertaking; which, with the addition of maps, notes that might 
have been spared, and the above-mentioned readings, is merely 
to repeat the text and notes of the Amsterdam edition of 1707, 
with such corrections as former editions might supply. This 
statement is introduced in the following sentence, addressed to 
the reader ;—which we transcribe as a specimen of composition, 
such as those of our readers, who are not employed in the edu- 
cation of very young children, have seldom the misfortune to 
meet with. 

* Crterum agam uti potero, et, si nihil aliud afferam, saltem ea 
recensebo, que rationem operis te edoceant, quibus subsidiis instruc- 
ta est | Strabonis editio, vel que aliqua ex parte incrementa eam 
sumpsisse contigerit. 

If. this be the kind of Latin now taught and written in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, we have only to observe, that it is an original 

indigenous speech of their own; and that, to give it any sem- 
ince of Roman Latin, we must either cl mange the indicative est 
to the subjunctive sz, or write substdia quibus tor gutbus subsidiis, 
in the first place; and a dative for an accusative— cz for eam—in 
the second ; since the impersonal contingit necessarily requires a 
dative, either written or understood. ‘Lhe proper and discrimi- 
nate use, indeed, of the. indicative and subjunctive moods, is in 
many cases a point of such extreme nicety, as may excuse error; 
but such a phrase as edoceant quibus instructa est, 

Non homines, non dii, non concessere columne;’ 

at least in places where ignorance is not privileged by titular de- 
grees of science. Atthe same time, we do not mean to assert or 
insinuate that, amidst the corruptions with which most antient 
authors abound, authorities may not be found for such expres- 
sions, in verbs whose indicative and subjunctive forms are only 
discriminated by a single and easily commutable letter; but we 
confidently maintain that, wherever they occur, they will be 
found, on due investigation, to be corruptions; of which there 
are no instances in forms so dissimilar as est and sit, erat and es- 
sei, &e. 

In the third Eclogue of Virgil, for example, v. 106, many ma- 
nuscripts and editions have 

‘ ie 
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* Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
Nascuntur flores, ’— 

but all the best have nascantur ; which, pateat in the preceding 
line, preserved by the metre, would prove to be right, if any 
proof were wanting. Nor let the student be misled by such sen- 
tences as that of another line, 103, of the same Eclogue. 

* Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos ; ’ 
for here is an ellipsis both of the subjunctive and of the pronoun 
that governs the succeeding verb—mnescio quis (sit ) oculus (qui) 
mihi fascinat agnos. So * Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade ;’ 
that is, Nescio quid (sit quod ) nascitur majus Iliade. Equally el- 
liptical are the expressions ‘ dico quod sentio,’ that is, 7d quod 
sentio; and, in our own language, ‘ I know, say, or do, what is 
right ;’ viz. that which is right. A similar ellipsis is also com- 
mon in the use of the Greek pronouns. 

In the familiar phrases nescio gquare—quomodo—or quo casu, the 
prior verb is parenthetical ; as, fuét aperté mihi, neseto quare, non 
amicus.— Nescio quomodo, ipse ill@ littere excludere me a portu 
et perfugio videntur.—Lucus, nescio quo casu, nocturno tempore in- 
census est. ‘These instances, therefore, afford no authority for such 
an expression as edoceant quibus instructa est ; nor do we believe 
that such a sentence as * cur omisit Strabo expeditionem mariti- 
mam regnante Necho factam, nescio,’ (Note, p. 48.), will be found 
in any correct antient Latin. A Roman, we are confident, would 
have written omiserit. 

The very serious concern which we feel at seeing the literary 
reputation of the country tarnished and degraded in the estimation 
of Europe, by such expressions as the above, issuing, in barbar- 
ous abundance, from the fountain head of learning, taste and 
science among us, must be our apology for entering into so mi- 
nute a grammatical discussion. Our purpose is to admonish, ra- 
ther than to expose; and we trust that more care will be taken 
in future; so that the honour of the University, which must de- 
pend on its publications, be committed to none but men of real 
talents and sound erudition. 

It remains for us to show, as briefly as we can, how far the 
very humble professions, which introduce this splendid, ponder- 
ous, and long-expected edition of the Geographer to the public, 
have at length been fulfilled. 

The critical notes of the editor are few and unimportant ; but 
there are some of Toup, of a M. le Febvre Viilebrune of Paris, 
of Mr John Reinhold Forster, and several (would there were 
more !) of the late Mr Tyrwhitt. These last, indeed, with the 
various readings collected from manuscripts, which are numer- 
ous and important, constitute the chief value of this edition ; 

which, 
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which, though not good in itself, contains materials for a good 
one. 

In considering Mr Tyrwhitt’s emendations, we scarcely know 

which to admire most,—the learning, judgment, and sagacity of 
his conjectures, or the taste, modesty, and simplicity, with which 
they are proposed. He displays the depth and ingenuity of Bent- 
ley, without =p = his arrogance or audacity. In several in- 
stances, as in p. 253: 19, 291:10, 430:38, 558:29, 1021:23, 
1150:6, they awe com confirmed by manuscripts collected since 
his death ; and we doubt not of their being so in others, should 
other antient copies be discovered. By the neat and simple al- 
teration of ZKOAIA to ZKOMA, p. 917:8, the truth and proprie- 
ty of which will be ebhaddees to every scholar, he has clearly 
exposed the rashness and presumption of Winkelman; who, not 
having learning enough to discover the no-meaning of a passage, 
was never at a loss in explaining it; the difficulty of making sense, 
of some sort, being often much less than that of discovering the 
want of it; so that the last thing which the scholar has to learn, 
is, to learn to doubt. See Hist. Art. 1. i. c. i. §. 10. 

Almost the whole of the editor’s own notes are Azstforical and 
geographical commentaries ; which may be of use to the reader, 
in saving him the trouble of reference, —provided he can under- 
stand the new dialect of Latin in which they are written, and 
which, for distinction’s sake, we will venture to call Oxonian. 
But this, we confess, hath often puzzled us much; and we ap- 
prehend, will puzzle still more those who do not understand the 
parent language,—which is no other than the vulgar English of the 
present day. That we may, however, give them the benefit of 
such discoveries as we have been able to make in the peculiarities 
of its idiom and structure, we shall here enumerate a few of the 
principal points in which it seems most to differ from the old 
Roman Latin. 

In this Roman Latin, the relative conjunction Quop usually go- 
verns an indicative, when it answers to the English conjunction 
BECAUSE, unless the seutence be potential or oblique; and a sub- 
junctive, when it stands for ut, and answers to the English THarr. 
But in Oxonian Latin, this is completely reversed; and we have 
repeatedly such sentences as ‘ quod vires sint e xigue, sxpe insidiis 
circumvenire hostem tentant, ’ p. 210.5 anc {s suspicor quod Stra- 
bo Byzantii jatitudinem a Massiliensi su sit,’ (72.5 also, © hee 
relata digna censui, guod Strabo non s fatie claré de hoc bello scrip- 
serit,’ p. 10883 aud scrtbit guod cloace: subiere tecla,’ p. $36. 

In Roman Latin, ut, weed in the same manner as a conjunc- 

tion of subgrdinacy, has always a sul pjunctive 5 but ‘a this im- 
proved Oxonian Latin, it has often an indicative, as ¢ tantus fut 
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agriculturz progressus, ut imperator Julianus, abhinc vix 74 ana 
nis, vites optimas et ficus in Gallia describit ; et aéris temperiem 
in hyeme Parisiis esse placidissimam aflirmat,’ p. 243.5; and 
“ rectius, ut oOpinor XsAsvs deleri debet, wt vera distantia ab A- 
lexandria ad Prophthasiam statuitur,’ p. 748. Lest, however, 
this poor conjunction uT should not. well accord with its natural 
mood, after being used to such different company, we find it o- 
mitted where a Roman would have thought it necessary; as in 
* paullo infra Caunum ex Idubeda emissus Orospeda mollibus ini- 
tio jugis vix assurgere videatur,’ p. 220.3; that is, in old Latin, 
ut vix assurgere videatur. 

We should charitably attribute much of this kind to error of 
the press, were it not systematic, and had not the compositors 
and correctors done their duty fully in every other part of the 
work. 

Of the Oxonian use of the indicative with the relative pronoun 
subordinate to another verb, we have already treated in our ob- 
cervations on the Preface. But the instances of this new figure of 
spee ech are so numerous in the Notes, that we cannot refrain from 
citing a few specimens of them, for the be enefit of those who 
may not be able to procure so costly a book. ‘ Deinde refert 
qui sunt urbes non decumane.’ p. 395. * Cum sentirent quan- 
tum optimates a divitiis apud plebem potuerunt.’ p. 346. ‘ Quo 
potissimum tempore suscepta est ea expeditio parum constat.’ 
p- 728. ‘ Observandum est, quo violentior est solis ardor, eo 
citius fieri pluvias.’ p.985. We presume that cé/zus here stands 
for crebrius; for though ‘ it rains faster,’ be a common vul- 
garism in English, we do not believe that it had even that hum- 
ble station in any idiom of the Latin, that existed prior to the 
Oxonian. 

The tenses, in this Anglo-Latin dialect, are as licentiously and 
incongruously used as the moods: whence we have, ‘ Quorum 
maxime interfuit ut /Etolorum poten tia ne nimis crescat.’ p- 674. 
* Neque hoc memoriz lapsu Strabo scripsit ; sed cum de Cyri re- 
bus gestis vix aliquid certe constat, eam famam sequitur,’ &c. 
p- 745. * Siquis autem Jaxartem esse Araxum Herodoti sup- 
poneret, hoc aliquid verisimilitudinis habet.’ p. 746. ¢ Ponti- 
fices Judzi non restituerunt donec a Babylone redierint, Pérsis 
tunc tempore imperantibus.’ p. 1083. 6 Hic Cesar Octavianus 
studiis vacavit, cum avunculus Julius Rome occisus fuit.’ p. 458. 
In these sentences, a Roman, could he otherwise have been bar- 
barian enough to have composed such, would have written, cres- 
cerct—constaret—sequebatur—supposuerit —haberet —rediissent— 
vacabat—occisus est. i 

But a strictly aecurate use of the moods and tenses, it may be 
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said, is a nice point, in which scarcely any modern Latin is quite 
consistent. Granted, generally ; though not in the instances here 
cited. Yet surely the same privilege will not be claimed for the 
cases of nouns; nor a nominative be allowed to stand sedyect 
to a verb active,—at least any where but at Oxford. ‘There, hows 
ever, we have the following passage from the University press, 
and the pen of a distinguished graduate, selected from the whole 
Body, at an advanced period of life, to conduct the greatest 
work that it had undertaken for more than a century preceding, 
‘Strabo duodecim civitates in Etruria principes antea dixit ; sed 
harum tantum octo memoravit, scilicet, Turquinii, Cara, Vola- 
terra, Arretium, Parusia, Volsinii, Falerii, Clusium!!! pp. $22. 
In the Homeric Greek, there is a figure of speech somewhat 

like this in— 

Dips yae ovr emivivows Larigusvice Keovsove 

7. ” * * * * 

















* * * * * * 


Acteartay taridezsce. Tl. B. 8350—4. 
And, 

Tov dy xaAMOTOUS immroUS sdov not Miyiorous, 

Atunoriges xsoves, Desc O VELOSO OfLO605. Il. K. 436, 7. 
—which grammarians, not knowing what to make of, have chosen 
to call an enallagé, whereas it is more properly an ellipsis, in 
which érs » and o/ ses are understood. But, whatever be its pro~ 
per title or description, it was unknown to every period of Lati- 
nity—prior to the appearance of the Oxonian, which it has thus 
so happily enriched. 

Upon the fame principle, the baldnefs and poverty of the an- 
tient Roman tongue have been embellifhed in this new modifica 
tion of it with the exquifite and recondite phrafes of ftretching out 
a fentence or opinion geographically by the mile, from one gate 
of a great city to another,—* Donati tamen senfentiam intelligo 
eflea porta Efquilina verfus Labicanam, ’ p. 334,—and exhibiting 
Faith or Belief in a tangible or vifible form, aicertained by cubical 
or fuperficial meafure—* major auctori noitro ac Juftino adhiben- 
da fides eft.’ p. 1056,—which this learned Body is fo generous as 
to give gratuitoufly (for they cannot mean‘it in the Roman fenfe, 
of either rendering credible or pledging) to an old Jewith hifto- 
rian, who has been dead feventeen centuries—* Jofephi fidem 
* damus’—and make a faithlefs ufurper give to hiftory, what he 
never had to give to any one—‘ Auguftus fidem hiftoria dedit, ” 
p- 1085. ‘The Englith phrafe, indeed, of * giving credit to,” may 
fuggeft another meaning, and make us Britons fufpect, that, in 
this new diale€t, ‘ fidem dare’ fignifies what ‘ fidem habere’ did 
in the old: but no fuch fufpicion will arife on the Continent, 
where no fuch indigenous expreffion exifts. : 

VOL. XIV. NO. 28. Ff Notwithftanding, 
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Notwithftanding, however, the lights thus derived from our na- 
tive tongue, there are fome of thefe Oxonianifms fo profound or 
fo refined, that our northern underftandings, condenfed as they 
are with mathematics and metaphyfics, can fcarcely comprehend 
them atall. Forinftance, § Homanis enim Gracisque aque igno- 
vantibus qui deus fuit Menes ; necesse dicat Strabo esse eundem 
cum Luna, quam sub forma faeminea coluerunt,’ p. 804. Is it 
poflible that by this can be meant, ‘ Romanis enim Greecifque 
juxta ignorantibus quifnam deorum effet ifte Menes, pro alio quam 
Luna, fub dex perfona ab iis culta, Straboni vix haberi potuerit ?’ 
Is it poflible, too, that even the prefsmen at Oxford fhould be ig- 
norant that there was at Rome a deus Lunus, as well as a 
dea Luna? Or can * Tigranes post reges subditos rex regum ap- 
pellatur,’ p. 772, mean * Tigranes, poftquam reges fupradictos 
imperio fubjecerat, rex regum appellatus eft?’ We fuppofe that 
it muft have been fo intended ; though rex subditus, in ‘Terentian 
or Ciceronian language, would mean a counterfeit or supposititious, 
rather than a vanguished king. 

Equally perplexing would be the following, did not the com- 
mentary receive fome elucidation from the text. ‘ Plataenses 
noster author affirmat esse olim prope paludem sitos ; remotis ta- 
men incolis ad meliorem locum a palude distantem, urbs nova ne- 
men priscum servavit, quod nomen non eorum situi ab aquis remota 
proprie competeret.’ ‘Lo which the writer adds, with felf-com- 
placent confidence, ‘ nihil absurdi in his, ut mihi videtur, ap- 
paret,’ p. 590. Very differently, however, does it appear to us; 
and to make it appear in any degree otherwife, we muft write 
® Platzenfes ad paludem olim habitaffe, nofter affirmat : in locum 
autem meliorem tranflatos nove urbi nomen prifcum continuaffe, 
fitui licet, ab aquis remoto, haud diutius competiffet.’ It is to be 
obferved, that, in Strabo’s time, the city in queftion had long 
ceafed to exilt. 

In the fame dialeét is the following: * Nonne vult Pausanias 
Melanthum esse primum Nelet posterorum, qui in Attica sedem ha- 
buit, et idcirco Melanthus Andropompi filius Xanthum occidit ?’ 
p- 570. And to make it intelligible beyond the precinéts of the 
learned Univerfity, we muft tranflate it out of Oxonian into Ro- 
man Latin; which may perhaps be done thus. ‘ Nonne vult 
Paufanias Melanthum Andropompi filium e Nelei progenie pri- 
mum fuifle, qui in Attica fedem habuiflet ; atque ideo eundem 
gui Xanthum occidiffet ?’ 

We have often indulged ourfelves in the wifh, that the Latin 
might again become the diplomatic language of civilized man, in- 
ftead of the French; the univerfality of which has fo much con- 
tributed to the fubjugation of Europe, and muft contribute to re- 
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tain it in fubjection. The principal obftacles that have prefented 
themfelves, have been the difficulty of it; and the hardthip of 
making courtly ftatefmen change the phrafeology of the drawing- 
room for that of the college. This objeétion; however, will be 
entirely removed by the introduction of this new diale&t; which 
is fo entirely emancipated from thofe grammatical reftraints, in 
which pedants had fhackled the old, that not only orators and 
ftatefmen of the neweft fafhion and flendereft capacity, but even 
princes, courtiers, and maids of honour may acquire a competent 
ufe of it, without appropriating any more of their time to ftudy, 
than thofe intervals between fleep and diflipation, which they now 
employ in dozing over an Englifh pamphlet or a French novel. 

It may, indeed, happen that eafy writing may be hard reading, 
as we have here experienced; but then we may claim the paren- 
tal privilege, which the French turned to fo much advantage in 
the armiftice of Marengo, of interpreting it ourfelves ; which will 
afford ample compenfation for every inconvenience. ‘There is one 
peculiarity of idiom, too, which may recommend it to the protec- 
tion of him qui cogere poffit. It is, that * to confine’ or * im- 
prison,’ and § to preserve,’ ate fignified by the fame word—*‘ ob- 
sides sub Bostare servatos,’ p.216.; that is, © cuftoditos;’ fo 
that, in this courtly ftyle, all the perfons, whom he keeps immur- 
ed, are only preserved fecure from accidents. Many antient ty- 
rants, whofe dungeons were always well ftored with flate-prifon- 
ers waiting the leifure of the executioner, had statues erected to 
them by the flattery of thofe who feared the fame fate, with ‘ ob 
cives fervatos’ infcribed on the bafe; neither party probably fuf- 
pecting how true the words might prove in the Latin of a diftant 

eriod, 

F To the end of the work are fubjoined fome ingenious difquifi- 
tions on the geography of antient A’gypt, in the form of notes on 
the two laft books, by John Reinhold Forfter,—written with eafe 
and fluency, and without any very glaring or prominent faults. 
The Latin is, indeed, of the German fchool, which is not per- 
fe&tly Roman; but {till in no cafe fo remote from it, as the Ox- 
onian is in all. 

As the text pretends to be no more than a faithful tranfcript of 
the edition of 1707, with here and there a reading recalled from 
thofe that preceded it, all new materials for criticifm are withheld. 
Thefe recalled readings, however, we have not very often obferved ; 
and in p. 182, 1.9, that of the Amfterdam folio is retained in the 
text, though the editor, in a note, prefers that of the earlier edi- 
tions. We have not, indeed, thought it a part of our duty to 
collate 1305 folio pages, in which nothing new was promiled ; 
having found the Jabour of ee through every muddy = 
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dle in the margin, and analyzing its contents, fufficiently irk- 
fome, and fuch as. no animal but a reviewer will probably under- 
go. We have neverthelefs perufed the whole attentively, and 
can again aflert, that the printers have done their duty in render- 
ing very accurately that which was put before them. ‘The ac- 
curacy is, however, that of the Chinefe taylor, who, in making a 
new coat from an old one, copied all the darns, patches and 
blemifhes, which he found in the pattern. In the fame manner 
here, every error of the prefs, and ufual inaccuracy of fpelling, 
that had crept into the Amfterdam text, is religioufly retained ; 
and the fame names written promifcuoufly Miecwr, Murwrs, and 
rightly Miers —Hauaxey and HAs«xey even in the same page, 511— 
Avysias and Avytes—Tecudeev and Mectideov, &c. &e. 

The text, which has been fo fervilely copied, is merely a re- 
petition of Cafaubon’s ; who does not appear to have fuperintend- 
ed the printing, or to have corrected it at all himfelf ; whence er- 
rors have accumulated on errors; which are all carefully embalm- 
ed and preferved in the {plendid edition before us, though redti- 
fied in a reading of a manufcript at the bottom of the page. Thus 
we have A3was for ASuve, p- 502: 18. Eveotx for Evooinw, p- 508: 
28. danexer and iangsav for sxngxsy and txngsar, p. 512: 13, and 531: 
5. om for tov, Pp. 536221.  osxtiay for oimscey, p- 552:23. ergarie 
for orgaria, p.561:20. Egergue for Egerga, p.585:9 & 13. a 
asrtvwras for wrshuwra, p. 648 :12, &c. &c. all accurately copied, 
as others of the fame kind are in almoft every page. 

Neither the editions of Cafaubon nor of 1707 are fearce; and 
why the readings of the manufcripts and the emendations of Mr 
‘Tyrwhitt, which are alone of any value, might not have been 
publifhed in one {mall fupplementary volume, we are at a lofs to 
conjeGture. This might have been afforded for five fhillings; 
and, precious as are the ingredients, two thoufand per cent. of al- 
loy is rather too large a proportion for them to bear. 

The feventeen maps, with which the feventeen books are illuf- 
trated and adorned, are faid, in the preface, to have been formed 
on the beft authorities, and carefully adapted to the geography of 
Strabo. We have ¢ amined only that of the central ftates of 
Greece ; and in that we find neither Erythre in Bocotia, nor Age, 
Hiftizea, or Orabize in Euboea,—though they are all defcribed as cities 
of importance in the text of the author,—are duly placed in the 
map of M. D’Anville,—and the three firft, moreover, diftinguifhed 
as independent ftates by their coins ftill extant. 

It has been before obferved, that the editor’s notes are almoft 
all hiftorical and geographical ; and in thefe fciences he difplays the 
fame fort of accuracy as in grammar, of which we have quoted fo 
many edifying fpecimens. ‘hus Philip the fon of Same ” 
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father of Perfeus, is called repeatedly Philip the Second, though 
he was the fourth regularly acknowledged King of Macedonia of 
that name,—and the £/td, if the fon of Caflander be admitted into 
the catalogue. The founder of the empire was Philip the fecond. 

In taking leave of this ponderous monument of operofe igno- 
rance and vain expenfe, we again declare that the purpofe of our 
animadverfions has been to admonifh and amend, not to infult and 
expofe. ‘Though we have not aflumed a tragical tone, the concern 
that we feel at feeing such a pile of rubbith heaped up with fo. much 
labour, and under the fanétion of fuch authority, has been ferious 
indeed. In fome of the paffages which we have cited and endea- 
voured to.amend, we found it impoflible to produce fenfe, and could 
therefore only attempt to make nonfenfe grammatical. Many of 
the errors of the prefs, that have been fo fcrupuloufly copied from 
the former editions, utterly change the meaning of the words; as 
ergata for ergaria, ome for oma, &c. &c.; by which the young 
ftudent may not only be perplexed, but mifled. That there are 
men of learning in the Univerfity of Oxford competent to a great 
undertaking of this kind, we can fcarcely allow ourfelves to doubt ; 
and happy fhould we be to roufe their indufry and ftimulate their 
ambition, fo as to make them hake off the benumbing influence of 
port and prejudice,—do themfelves and their country honour, and 
the republic of Jetters effential fervice. ‘Nor let them facrifice to 
the frivolous tafte of book-colleétors; who value an edition ac- 
cording to the fize of the margin, the texture of the paper, and 
the tint of the ink. “Thefe are decorations, which works of efta- 
blifhed reputation may very properly receive from the royal preffes 
of the Louvre and Efcurial: but let thofe of Britifh univerfities be 
employed for ftudents and fcholars—to inftru€ the induftrious, 
not to amufe the idle. 

There is now a work much wanted, to which none but fuch a 
Body are competent,—both the labour and expenfe of it being be- 
yond the reach of an individual. It is an enlarged and improved 
edition of Stephen’s Greek Thefaurus, upon the plan that Gefner 
has followed in the Latin Thefaurus. Defeétive as this Greek 
lexicon is, it is the only one, from which the ftudent can obtain 
any general information ; and it is now become fo fcarce and ex- 
penfive, that very few of thofe, who want it for ufe, and not for 
thow, have the means of procuring it. Should the Univerfity of 
Oxford attempt to retrieve its credit by fuch an undertaking, we 
hope that due confideration will be had of this ; and that to gratify 
the neceflities of the ftudious, and not the vanities of the oftenta- 
tious, will be the primary and principal objet. 
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Arr. XI. Zhe Orders in Council and the American Embargo 
beneficial to the Political and Commercial Interests of Great 
Britain. By Lord Sheffield. pp. 51. London. G. & W. 
Nicol. 1809. 


The Speech of James Stephen, Esq. in the Debate in the House 
of Commons, March 6th, 1809, on Mr Whitbread’s Motion re- 
lative to the late Overtures of the American Government ; with 
Supplementary Remarks on the recent Orders in Council. pp. 
130. London. WHatchard. 1809. 


State of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, for the Year 1809. 
By Gould Francis Leckie, Esq. pp. 86. London. Chapple. 
1809, 


HE critical state of our foreign affairs, and the gross delusions 
which prevail respecting it, call loudly upon all good citi= 

zens to contribute their assistance towards the introduction of 
more sound and enlightened principles of policy, while it is yet 
possible to save the country by any change of measures. How- 
ever much the people may have been misled upon these subjects, 
we are convinced that they entertain far less extravagant views 
than the Government; and that the contempt in which they hold 
the late measures of their rulers, giyes us some’ security for the 
favourable reception of more just and: rational opinions. A ge- 
neral expression of the public sentiments may even yet reclaim 
the Government from the course in which they have so long per- 
sisted ;. and the very weakness which has, especially of late, ren- 
dered our administration the object of contempt at home, and 
distrust: among foreigners, may have the desirable effect of giv. 
ing scope to the good sense of the country. In truth, the sub. 
ject of our connexions with foreign states, from some imaginary 
difficulties supposed to attend the discussion of it, occupies far 
too little of popular attention, -Ordinary readers, who will cheer- 
fully go through the details of a budget containing some half- 
dozen of new taxes, are afraid to grapple with topics relating to 
distant countries,-aad the operations of war,—at the same time 
that the paramount importance of the latter is so universally felt, 
that every man considers the value ‘of his property as affected by 
each skirmish on the Ebro and the Danube; and while the tid- 
ings of events in those remote quarters are sought after with al- 
most as much avidity as if they were passing in the neighbouring 
counties of this island, the bulk of the people either judge of 
them blindly by their wishes, or are satisfied to rest upon the au- 
thority 
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thority of others—just as if there were some mystery in the sub- 
ject, and as if it were one which common sense and ordinary in- 
formation are wholly incapable of mastering. For our parts, we 
are satisfied, that, until the understandings of the people of this 
country are steadily and habitually directed to the dealings of their 
tulers with foreign states—until the nation is in the practice of 
exercising its judgment upon these matters, and of raising its 
voice against their gross mismanagement—until, in short, Eng- 
lishmen learn to form opinions, and to express them, upon mea- 
sures which, though not immediately acting upon their individual 
concerns, are nevertheless inseparably connected with them,—it is 
in vain to expect from the Government that steady and enlighten- 
ed pursuit of the national good which can only be secured by the 
constant vigilance of a jealous and intelligent public. In order to 
contribute our humble assistance to the promotion of discussions 
so essentially necessary on every account at the present moment, 
we have brought together, as the foundation of a single article, 
the tracts mentioned in the title. ‘They may seem to fall under 
different classes ; but it will speedily be perceived, that the sub- 
jects are not to be separated without inconvenience. We shall 
first of all endeavour to make our readers acquainted with the me- 
rits of these publications. 

Lord Sheffield has frequently come before the public as an au- 
thor of pamphlets on commercial subjects ; and, in so far as his 
works are remembered, he is universally allowed to hold the first 
place among political writers distinguished for the narrowness of 
their views, and their want of general information. While the 
science of which he professes to treat has been making great and 
continual progress,—while persons of all parties in practical poli- 
tics have vied with each other in doing homage to the liberal phi- 
losophy of the new school, while even those who were bred 
under different systems have shown sense and manliness enough 
to adopt the modern improvements, and, some of them * in their 
old age have been found to desert the erroneous doctrines of their 
former years—Lord Sheffield alone remains exactly where he was 
before—alone rejects all improvement—nay, appears as if quite 
uncenscious of what has been doing on every side of him—stands 
stock still in the midst of a rapidly advancing age—and is seen 
poring over his little custom-house note books, stone blind to the 
lights which are breaking in upon him from all quarters. Nor is 
it by this ridiculous posture only that he has attracted notice :—his 
little motions are always observed to point one way ; he bends to 

Ff existing 


* The late Lord Liverpool is an honourable instance. See our 
review of his valuable wark on the Coinage of the Realm. 
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existing ministries, and present measures ;—his face is turned to- 
ward the King’s gate ;—his small outcry is always heard in behalf 
* of whatever is.’ It is true, his workmanship is so heavy and so 
clumsy, that he can render but little service to his patrons; and, 
were he an untitled candidate for readers, these patrons would 
very certainly cease to employ him. But they have made a Lord 
of him ; and it looks well to see such a one bepraising their mea- 
sures far more extravagantly than any of their daily papers. We 
presume, too, that Mr Canning may feel it gratifying, that a Lord 
should be found to prefix his name to a work in which Lord 
Grenville’s strictures on his diplomatic correspondence are actu- 
ally ascribed, without any hesitation, to envy of his (Mr Can- 
ning’s!) * superior talents, energy and judgment ;’ and of the 
€ greater success of his (Mr Canning’s !) measures.’ 

The objet of the pamphlet now before us (which confidetably 
furpafles any former difplay of thofe qualities generally recognized 
in Lord Sheflield), is to fhow, not merely that the meafures of 
our own Government, and the American embargo, have done no 
harm to our trade, but that they have actually proved beneficial, 
To give any abftract of the argument by which this ftrange pofi- 
tion is fupported, would be impoffible; for the defultory chat 
(reafoning we cannot call it), and unconnected eftimates of this 
writer, are incapable of abridgment, We fhall, however, give a 
few {pecimens of his attempts to bring good out of evil; from 
which our readers will perceive, that if any miniftry were fudden- 
ly to prohibit all foreign commerce, or, by an order in council, to 
prevent the land from being tilled, they might ftill hope for an 
advocate, wha fhould difcover that thefe meafures were beneficial 
to the country. 

‘The embargo, Lord Sheffield contends, has deftroyed the Ame- 
rican carrying trade. Previous to this happy event, the fupply of 
Britifh commodities to foreign countries was daily getting more 
and more into the hands of the Americans. Qur own tonnage 
was con{tantly decreafing, and theirs was augmenting in the fame 
proportion. But they are kind enough, all at once, to deftroy 
their trade by the embargo ;—they can no longer fupply foreign 
countries with Britifh goods ;—this lucrative trade muit therefore 
return to ourfelves. Had he only explained in what manner the 
fufpenfion of trade between America and France opened the 
French ports permanently, or even for a day, to us, we fhould 
have derived much comfort from this ingenious perfon’s difcovery. 
Nor is this all. ‘The trade between England and foreign countries, 
it feems, is fo beneficial, that the embargo is to be thankfully re- 
ceived as tending to give us an additional fhare of it. But, fome 
how or another, this embargo cuts us off from trade with at leaft 
one 
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one foreign country, viz. America itfelf ; and this country happens 
to be the only one with which we had any trade remaining. Lord 
Sheffield, however, is not difmayed by any fuch trifle. He boldly 
affirms, that this is no lofs. And here we muft quote his own 
words, left we fhould be accufed of mifreprefentation. In truth, 
it might well be doubted that fuch a paflage as the following 
could be found in any publication. 

‘ Of this we may be assured, that they (the Americans) never 
have, and never will, take from us any article which they can pro- 
cure cheaper or better from other countries. ‘They find it highly 
advantageous to take our manufactures and produce, to enable them 
to carry on their commerce with other nations ; especially on account 
of the long credit which they obtain here, and which no other coun- 
try can afford. They have the advantage of drawing immediately 
for t'.2 produce received from them, though they require and are al- 
lowed from twelve to eighteen months credit from us. Indeed, so 
pertinaciously are the magnified advantages of the American trade 
insisted upon, with the view of intimidating us into measures highly 
injurious to British interests, that they require even further contra- 
diction. It has the characteristics of the worst trade. The apparent 
balance in our favour becomes nearly a nonentity. A trade with e- 
very country is certainly desirable; inasmuch as an extensively ge- 
neral commerce with the world secures us from a state of depend- 
ence on any one individual nation. But what advantages do we de- 
rive from an exportation, if we are not paid for it? Which, most 
assuredly, is much more frequently the case, in the course of our 
trade with the citizens of the American States, than with any other 
country. Immense sums have been continually lost to our merchants 
and manufacturers, by the insolvency of their American customers ; 
and the payment of any part of their accounts is always very slow 
and uncertain.’ (p. 13.)—and so forth. 

Again, the ftoppage of the cotton trade is beneficial. ‘Their 
cotton was in fuch abundance, that it had become a drug. We 
had glutted the market with yarn and goods. ‘There was no tell- 
ing where the evil might ftop, when the embargo came and act- 
ed, fays Lord Sheffield, § the part of a falutary medicine upon a 
previoufly difeafed body.’ Previous to that happy event, the 
{tates of the Continent were fupplied with cotton- wool from A- 
merica. They might have learnt to manufaCiure it without our 
affiftance ; but the embargo, and * our very politic prohibition of 
the export of the raw material,’ have removed this rifk, and re- 
ftored to us—the fupply of the Continent with cotton yarn, and 
goods! After this we fhould perhaps ftop; but we muft men- 
tion one other inftance of benefit refulting from the embargo, be- 
caufe it is, if poffible, ftill more unexpected. ‘The linen manu- 
facture of Ireland, it feems, flourifhes as well as ever it has done ; 
and one proof is given,—a late rife on Irith linens of 40 or 50 per 
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cent. This, to be fure, is in part owing, fays Lord Sheffield, to 

the fcarcity of flax-feed arifing from the embargo, and in part to 

the exportation of German linens having been checked ; but then, . 
the {carcity of foreign flax-feed, while it raifes the linens in the 

mean time, will ultimately encourage the cultivation of the ar- 

ticle at home. : 

This very profound writer, however, feems confcious that he 
muft not always occupy fuch high ground. He therefore defcends 
to combat with thofe who accufe the Orders in Council, and the 
embargo, of having injured our trade; and proceeds with fome 
warmth, but with his ufual fuccefs, to repel fuch infinuations. 
He accordingly aflerts, that other caufes than thofe famous mea- 
fures produced the defalcation which our trade fuffered lait year. 
The only one, however, which he {pecifies, is the abolition of the 
flave trade. ‘This event, he fays, happening during laft year,’ de- 
prived us of the African market for our merchandize. We mutt 
{top to wipe out fo foul an afperfion. The defalcation in queftion 
was feven millions upon the exports. The African flave trade never 
employed one million ; as Lord Sheffield either knows, or ought to 
know, before he prefumes to touch fuch a fubje@&, The flave trade 
was not abolifhed laft year, but the year before ; as this writer either 
knows, or ought to know, before he dares to range himfelf on the 
fide of any queltion efpoufed by Mr Stephen. With what indig- 
nation mutt that diftinguifhed perfon have fpurned at fuch an apo- 
logy for his favourite meafures ! —a defence of the Orders in Council 
at the expenfe of the abolition! 

The eftimate of our trade having fuffered a defalcation of fourteen 
millions, in confequence of the Orders in Council and the embargo, 
is attacked, in different ways, by this noble author. He firft tries to 
beat down the fum by various means ; but, failing in this, he has re- 
courfe to the following. * Nothing,’ fays he, ‘ can be more abfurd, 
than that of adding import to export, by way of marking our lofs 
of trade; becaufe it is the difference between import and export, 
and not the aggregate of both, which conttitutes the grofs amount 
of the balance of trade, and which farnifhes the only bafis upon 
which an eftimate of the profit or lofs to the country can be 
founded.’ So that, according to Lord Sheffield, it is better for 
a country to have a trade of one million of exports, and one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of imports s, than a trade of one hundred 
millions of exports, and ninety-nine millions and a half of im- 
ports. We prefume it is unneceffary for us, after this, to purfue 
any further the lucubrations of the Lord Shefheld. We cannot, 
however, refrain from afking him, before we part, never, as we 
earneftly hope, to meet again, how it happens, that he, who has, 
during a long life of bad pamphlets, been harping perpetually up- 
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on the wifdom and neceflity of the navigation laws, fhould have 
een become the moft zealous advocate of meafures profefled- 
ly hoftile to thofe laws—meafures, the whole effets of which are 
exprefsly ftated to be an infringement upon the navigation and co- 
lonial fyftem ? We put it to his difcretion, if he will allow no 
higher appeal, whether any thing that may have pafled between 
himfelf and the late adminiftration, can juftify fuch a breach of 
confiftency in a prudential view ? What though the members of 
that adminiftration are no longer in power? ‘The time may come 
when they fhall agaip rule. And if Lord Sheffield could fulfpend 
his attack upon them until they were entirely out of place, his 
ground of quarrel having been laid early in their fhort reign, he 
might furely have waited a little longer for the chance of its. prov- 
ing unneceflary. * ; 

Mr Stephen is a champion of a different character. His speech, 
like all his other publications, is replete with talent and informa- 
tion; and, erroneous as we conceive it to be in its general ten- 
dency, it has undoubtedly the merit of much ingenuity and per- 
fect precision. Mr Stephen understancs the subject, and the 
science to which it belongs, too well, to contend, like Lord Shef- 
field, that the Orders in Council were in themselves of advantage. 
He contents himself with maintaining, that they had a tendency 
to relieve us from a greater evil;—that our trade with Europe 
was gone at any rate, in consequence of the Berlin decree ;—and 
that this act of retaliation might restore, but could not further im- 
pair it ;--and finally, that the embargo, which closed our trade 
with America, was not occasioned by these Orders ; but, on the 
contrary, was most likely to be removed by a steady adherence to 
them. Without entering at large into a discussion which has 
now lost’its chief interest, we must beg leave to make one or 
two remarks on those several propositions. 

In the first place, we conceive it to be no longer a matter of 
doubt, that the issuing of these Orders, or the apprehension of 
their issuing, was one of the main causes of the embargo. In 
point of-gact, it is established, that the substance of the Orders 

was 


* As if to cover over the inconsistency which we have complained 
of, Lord Sheffield introduces a violent invective against the Ameri- 
can Intercourse Act, repeating all the gross misrepresentations of 
that measure which were first propag gated by the shipping interest. 
Can he be ignorant that the act only made two changes in the mo- 
nopoly law, of which one was nominal or formal. merely, and the 
other a change in favour of the monopoly ?’ The power of suspend- 
ing the law formerly exercised by colonial governors, was transferred 
to the Privy Council; and the barter of sugar and coffee with the 
Americans, formerly ayy was, we think very improvidently, 
prohibited. 
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was known at Philadelphia on the 10th or 12th of December; 
and the President’s message, suggesting the embargo, was not 
delivered till the 18th. But the fact is officially confirmed by a 
letter from Mr Maddison to the American ambassador in this 
country, in which he expressly says, ¢ that, among the consider- 
ations which enforced the measure of the embargo, was the pro- 
bability of such decrees as were issued by the British government 
on the 16th November, 1807;—the language of the British ga- 
zettes, with other indications, having left little doubt that such 
were meditated.’ If any thing more were wanting to demon- 
strate that our Orders were among the main causes of the embar- 
#0, it can only be necessary to recollect, that America has made 
a distinct offer to withdraw the embargo, provided we would re- 
cal those Orders. 

With regard, again, to the alleged destruction of our foreign 
trade by the Berlin decree, we have to observe, in the first 
place, that this decree was issued in November 1806, just twelve 
months before our Orders in Council; and that, in this inter- 
vening year, when the Berlin decree stood alone, our foreign 
trade 1s admitted to have been greater than it had ever been at any 
former period; while it is equally certain, that, in the year after 
the date of our Orders, that trade was diminished to the extent of 
no less than fourteen millions. The fact is, that, after a feeble 
effort to enforce the decree immediately after it was issued, it be- 
came a mere dead letter till the month of September or October 
1807, when this effort was repeated, and a few vessels were cap- 
tured or detained ; in consequence of which, we are now * satis- 
fied 


* When, on a former occasion, {see vol. XII. p. 232, &c.) we 
denied these facts, and maintained that the Berlin decree had re- 
mained quite ineflicient up to the date of our Orders, we proceeded 
altogether on the evidence brought by the petitioners against these 
Orders, and were not aware of the tenor, or even of the existence of 
the counter evidence produced by the ministry in their support. Mr 
Stephens, we are confident, will believe us upon our solemn aver- 
ment; but, for the satisfaction of more ignoble partisans, we beg 
leave to observe, that while the evidence upon which we proceeded had 
been made publici juris, by being printed in a vendible pamphlet, 
the counter evidence was.in the possession of members of the legislature 
only ; and we rather think had not found its way to Edinburgh, in a 
single instance, if indeed it had even been printed at the time [April 
1808] when the article now referred to was written. That the writer 
of that article was altogether ignorant of its import, and uncertain even 
as to its existence, is manifest from the language he uses in p. 233, 
where he says, that though he understands that Mr Perceval has an- 
aeunced his intention to bring other evidence, he cannot help relying en- 
tirely 
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fied that a considerable alarm was excited; the premium of in- 
surance was raised; and some suspension of trade took place. 
The effect, however, had been precisely the same when the de- 
cree was originally issued in November 1806 ; but, after a mo- 
mentary panic and alarm, the edict was disregarded both by us 
and by America; and the trade went on as if it had never been 
enacted. If it ever can be safe to reason from the past to the fu- 
ture, it was natural to have anticipated the same consequences in 
October 1807. Without waiting for this, however, and without 
allowing a moment’s time to see how the late proceedings were 
received in America, our government issued the Orders in Coun- 
cil, which necessarily gave permanency and real effect to the de- 
crees of the enemy, and increased and ensured all the evils by 
which they are said to have been suggested. 

But, even supposing that our foreign trade had been, in a great 
measure, destroyed by the Berlin decree, how, we would ask Mr 
Stephen, was it to be restored by our Orders in Council? This, 
it may be remarked, is a question which is cautiously avoided by 
the learned gentleman through the whole course of his statement; 
and indeed the answer to it is decisive of the case before us. Our 
Orders could only prove beneficial to our trade, by producing an 
effect which, it must now be admitted, they failed completely to 
produce ; and which we humbly conceive every man of common 
sense might have been aware that they bad no chance of produc- 
ing. ‘They could only promote our trade by annoying and im- 
poverishing the enemy, so far as to make him rascind his decrees, 
and restore neutral commerce to its original freedom. Now, it 
is certain that they did not produce this effect; and indeed it has 
always been inconceivable to us, that any person of a sane mind 
should have thought it possible that they should. 

If this effect were not produced, the Orders could evidently do 
nothing to restore the trade which the Berlin decree had taken a- 
way; and the probability, or, we may say, the certainty, was, 
that they would take away a part of what that decree had left. 
The most favourable of all suppositions is, that America had ac- 
quiesced in these Orders, and agreed to conform herself to them at 
all points. If she had done so, however, it was evidently ten to one 
at least, that France would have gone to war with her; and there 
was an end, of course, to all the neutral trade of the world, and 
to our share init. But even if France had still recognised her 

neutrality, 


tirely upon that now before him. This much it seems necessary to 
have said in explanation of our mistake, in point of fact. It must 
be evident, from what is stated in the text, that it has scarcely any 
effect upon the true and substantial argument of the case. 
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neutrality, there was an end, at any rate, of her trade to the 
Contine:t of Europe ; and as it is admitted that at least two 
thirds of the goods she takes from us during the war are destin- 
ed for the Continent, there was an end, at the same time, of two 
thirds of our trade with her, or, in other words, of two thirds 
of our whole foreign trade. Mr Stephen does not speak to this 
point either; which we humbly conceive to be conclusive against 
the policy of the Orders, even on the most favourable supposi- 
tion as to their reception among the neutrals. 

But the fact was, that they were not so received nor submitted 
to—and we must say, that it was utterly extravagant and absurd 
to imagine that they ever would be so submitted to. Instead of 
trading with us under these Orders, America lays on an embargo, 
and passes a nonintercoufse law, which are enforced with a ri- 
gour hitherto unprecedented in the history of such regulations. 
‘The consequence is, that the year after these salutary and restor- 
ative orders are issued, our commerce suffers a diminution to the 
extent of at least fourteen millions Sterling; and that, although 
their natural operation was counteracted in that year, by a great 
variety of accidental circumstances which could not be reckoned 
on when the rash experiment was begun. We allude to the open- 
ing of Spain and Portugal, and our military expeditions in these 
countries,—the struggle made by Sweden, and the increased com- 
munication with Brasil and Spanish America,—not to mention the 
fact, that the year which gives this amount of loss, comprehends 
the period when shipments were made on both sides, before the 
operation of the embargo, and when hazards were run by neu- 
tral adventurers, upon the presumption that neither of the regula- 
tions would be enforced, as they actually were. Had it not been 
for these circumstances, our loss of trade in consequence of the 
Orders, would probably have been more than double of what it ac- 
tually was;—and this boasted cure for our commercial embarrass- 
ments, would, in all probability, have reduced our whole foreign 
trade to a little wretched smuggling in Europe and America. 

Such, it appears, too, was the slow and reluctant conviction 
of the very persons who projected this most perilous experiment. 
They saw that to persist in it was ruin; and accordingly, on the 
26th of April 1809, they, with a very bad grace, rescinded, and 
utterly revoked these portentous proclamations ; and substituted 
in their place a nominal blockade of @ part only of the countries 
from which our trade is excluded. This measure was adopted 
several weeks after Mr Stephen had made his speech in support of 
the Orders; but, fortunately, before the printed report of it was 
ready for publication. He has an opportunity, therefore, in a 


postscript, to attempt to reconcile his arguments in behalf of the 
Orders, 
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Orders, with this practical and complete acknowledgment of their 
impolicy ; and, dexterous and ingenious as he is, the task, it may 
easily be conceived, proves somewhat embarrassing. For our 
own parts, we are so well satisfied with the revocation, that we 
were not disposed to have inquired very strictly into any pretence 
with which our baffled experimentalists might have covered their 
retreat, had this not been rendered necessary by the tone of defi- 
ance with which the delusion is maintained in the work now be- 
fore us. 

The hint for Mr Stephen’s‘plea of consistency is contained in 
the late Order itself. In consequence of ‘ diverse changes in our 
relations with foreign powers’ since the date of the former Orders, 
it has become necessary, it is said, to alter them; and the altera- 
tions, it is subsumed, are merely such as were necessary to ac- 
commodate the said Orders, the principle of which it seems is 
not abandoned, to those new relations. Now, we would merely 
observe, Ist, that no changes had taken place which required any 
alteration on the old Orders, if the principle was not to be aban- 
doned; and, 2dly, that the alterations adopted, amount to a total 
and radical change of system, and have no reference to the change 
of our relations with foreign powers. 

The substance of the original Orders was, that neutrals should 
not trade with any country subject to the controul of France, or 
any country from which our trade was excluded by decrees simi- 
lar to that of Berlin, without previously coming here, and paying 
for a license. Now, the only change which had taken place pre- 
vious to April last was, that Spain had ceased to be under the 
controul of France, and that our trade was no longer excluded 
from its ports. It was not even necessary, therefore, we humbly 
conceive, to make any public declaration whatever, in order to 
exempt neutrals trading to Spain from the restriction of our Or- 
ders ; but, at all events, nothing more than a simple declaration, 
that Spain was no longer in that situation, could possibly have 
been necessary, had it really been the intention of Government 
to adhere to the spirit and principle of the Orders of November 
1807. 

The fact is, however, that they have totally and entirely aban- 
doned that principle; and that these Orders, with the whole sys- 
stem on which they proceeded, have been retracted and renounced, 
in the most complete and unequivocal manner. In the first place, 
the whole provisions for forcing neutrals to touch at this country, 
and to submit to a certain tax on their ulterior commerce, which 
formed the most characteristic, and by far the most offensive part 
of the original Orders, are entirely given up. In the second place, 
the order for condemning all vessels having a certificate of origin 
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on board, the only other unprecedented and very oppressive part 
of our regulation, is also absolutely and totally rescinded ; and, 
finally, the blockade, instead of extending to all the countries 
from which our trade is excluded, extends only to France, Hol- 
land, and the north of Italy. When such a relaxation is permit- 
ted in words, it is perfectly well known, that a still greater re- 
laxation is reckoned on in-practice. A partial blockade, without 
actual investiture, is always violated to a great extent, without 
any great hazard. A neutral clearing out for Ancona, which is 
without the limit, may easily run into Pezaro, which is within it, 
unless some of our cruisers be actually on the station; and so 
with all the other ports, except those ot France herself, and the 
central districts. ‘Che Orders in Council, then, are utterly and 
entirely withdrawn ; and the blockade, by which they have been 
replaced, might be admitted to be no more than an ordinary act 
of retaliation, if our situation was not such as to render retalia- 
tion on the enemy as ruinous to ourselves as to the neutrals. 

The pamphlet of Mr Leckie consists of five short tracts, as 
he cails them, written in his dogmatical and pedantic manner ; 
but evidently the work of an acute man, well informed upon 
most parts of his subject, accustomed to think for himself, and 
rather betrayed into error by his boldness, than by any ordinary 
defect of understanding. In these pages, he continues the view of 
foreign affairs published last year, and noticed in our Twenty-fifth 
Number. His present lucubrations are apparently more hasty, 
and contain much less of valuable matter, with a large portion of 
his former paradoxes. 

He sets out with much general abuse of the present ministry, 
and seems, indeed, to be no great admirer of any of the mea- 
sures pursued by any British statesman. Of the conduct of the 
Spanish war, it is certainly not easy to speak with too much dis- 
approbation. But Mr Leckie is almost equally severe upon those 
who think peace with France is possible under any circumstances 
short of such a change of system as could only, we apprehend, 
be expected from a counter revolution, accompanied by a dis- 
memberment of that empire. He concludes his remarks, or ra- 
ther dicta upon this topic, with the following passage, which we 
extract, as very characteristic of his usual manner of writing. 

* Those who have reflected maturely on the real position of the 
French government, and the conduct it has held in all negotiations 
for peace, must be convinced that it could never be sincere, and that 
it could not, from its situation, desire peace. 

‘ If members of the House of Commons would give themselves 
lime to reflect, we should not hear them making vague propositions 
on this topic: if they did reflect, their minds could not be occupied 
by that which, from the nature of things, is at the present moment 
impossible. 
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impossible. When we are told, in the same assembly, that we had 
better agree to bad conditions to-day, than worse to-morrow, and 
are put in mind of the buying of the sibylline books,* we must 
doubt the sincerity of the speaker, for his own credit: the sibylline 
books were to be obtained only by purchase. If Britain should ever 
be reduced to buy peace, she must acknowledge her own slavery. 
This reasoning is so unworthy of a Briton, that it is to be hoped it 
will not often be obtruded on so respectable an assembly.’ p. 13. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remind our readers that the 
argument here alluded to is altogether misconceived by Mr Lec- 
kie. No man has ever ventured to recommend that England 
should purchase a peace, because she cannot do without it—or 
should lower her tone, and humble her high spirit more this year 
than she did the last, in consequence of any losses she has sus- 
tained. But in treating with France respecting the affairs of our 
allies, it is quite obvious that the terms which we obtain for them 
must, in some degree, be governed by the fortune which has at- 
tended their exertions against the common enemy ; and that we 
cannot expect to place Austria, Prussia and Sweden upon the 
same footing, now, on which we might fairly have hoped to secure 
them, before Vienna, Berlin and Finland were overrun by the 
French armies. 

Having laid peace entirely out of the question, our author pro- 
ceeds to trace the probable aggrandizement of France. She will, 
he thinks, make war upon Austria, + and wholly dismember that 
monarchy. ‘The subjects of the imperial states have no attach- 
ment to their rulers; and, as long as the feudal institutions re- 
main, no reason for making common cause with them. France, 
he says, is aware of this; and will take care to address herself 
to the vulnerable point of the House of Lorraine. The Turkish 
frontiers are covered with principalities in a state of nominal sub- 
mission to the Porte, or open rebellion against its authority. 
Greece is ripe for insurrection ; and the French army in Dalma- 
tia will easily raise the standard for the people of that country. 
By popular commotion at Constantinople, the way will be open- 
ed for the French troops to the capital of this digjointed empire ; 
and the Turk, being driven across the Hellespont, will establish 
himself in Bithynia; while the rest of Asia Minor, being under 
a powerful and rebellious pasha, Cara Osman Oglu, both that 
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* ¢ We are certainly not under the necessity of purchasing Sibylline 
prophecies to enable us to foresee the national ruin arising from such 
miserable reasoning. ’ 


+ This work was published some months ago, just before the war 
broke out between France and Austria. ’ 
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and the Sultan will become subservient to the i: itrigues of 
and, keeping one another in check, wili be made the 
of her further aggrandizement in the East. Our au- 
peculiarly indignant at the British government for having 
ted, by a second mission, to conclude a treaty with the 
after Sir Arthur Pagei’s had failed. He conceives this to 
humiliating step; and predicts a repetition of failure and 
race, which re }OIC ) th nk has by ho means occ urred, 
Fead , Turkey is we: 
our view of 
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sions that government is too feeble to repress. Tere, then, says 
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our author, are materials in abundance for the 6 divide et impera ;’ 

id the influence of France in the councils of that weak power 
is. sure to become paramount as seon as she enters fairly upon 
her favourite pl in of Eastern conquest. He considers it as quite 
certain, that, this footing once established, Buonaparte will form 
a native ariny in | ersia. upon the model of our sepoy system ; 
and, uniting with himself the Mahrattas, will be enabled to over- 
throw oul empire in India. ‘This event, Mr Leckie views as sy- 
uonymous with the rgin of our finances, our commerce and our 
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tries which we are to seize from their lau ful rulers, in prefer~ 









ence to the attack of both government and people by mere force, 
it is onl, use he holds it to be the ies ad likely to suc- 





ceed, and that which the French themselves have c mmonly found 
the most practicable. In pursuing the details of this phn ified sys- 
tem, and explaining in what cases it may be acted upon, he no 
doubt Ops short rather prematurely ; for unfortunat ly it 1s one 
of the evils attending such an abandonment of all pr nciple, at 
least in the case of England, that extremely little is to be got by 
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it; and, indeed, we fear this is the only reason why our rulers / 
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have not carried it into effect upon a large scale. I owever, as 
far as they have gone, Mr Leckie highly approves of their policy. 
The expedition to Copenhagen i isy according to him, the only 


right thing they ever did. The giving up of Zealand, and their 
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refusal to receive the homage of the people of Norway, which ‘ 
: i 3. ‘ 5a c : 

he believes was offered, were in his eyes the very height of folly ; 

and he now calls upon them to seize the Greek islands, —invite 3 

over the Greeks from the MainJand,—and thus (for he can make 

a stride as weil as most projectors) both cottittish an effectual 14 





check to the progress of the French views in Asia, Africa and 
Egypt, and prevent them from ever acquiring a naval power in 
the Mediterranean. Although, by entering into tl 8, exemplific: 

tion, Mr Leckie has, more than any ot her person, di isplayed the i 
emptiness of the scheme, he is only one of a numerous class of : 
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menaced ; and these it may yet be possible, by prudence and spi- 
rit, to turn away. 

Of the states which France has either completely subdued, or 
so far mastered as to render them subservient to her purposes,— 
some are held in subjection by force alone, while others are vir 
ling instruments of her oppre ssions. The former class is more 
numerous than the latter; which, bat for the impolicy of Eng- 
Jand and her allies, would have om small indeed. It is im- 
possible to doubt, even if we had no direct information upon 
the subject,—that in Switzerland, 0 Ae so much violence has been 
done to the freedom and national spirit of the people,—and in 
Holland, where, beside the disregard shown to all the political 
feelings of the inhabitants, the comforts of eaeh individual have 
been abridged by the stags iation of trade, the name of French op- 
pression must be as odious as it would be in England itself, should 
it ever unhappily be known amongst us. In those two countries 
the French are hated by all ranks and descriptions of men; and any 

change that would restore to the one her ancient constitutions, and 
to the other a pacific intercourse with England, would be hailed 
with universal acclamation. But both have suffered so severely 
by war, and are indeed so thoroughly overrun with French agents 
and troops, that they are probably the last spots of ground on the 
Continent where resistance to France can be expected to spring up, 
until something shall have happened elsewhere to render the ex- 
periment at once easy and sure. 

The case of the Italian states is somewhat different. Tl.ere, 
indeed, an abhorrence of the French prevails; but it is confined 
to the regular clergy and the Jower orders of the people—with 
such of the other ranks as have suifered individually by ex- 
actions or changes in the government. The former classes 
are not very important, and are likely soon to follow the ge- 
neral feelings of their superiors: the latter are, of course, not 
very numerous. ‘The secular clergy, and the middle ranks of 
the people have been considerable gainers, in most of the Italian 
states, by the change; and such of the higher classes as have not 
suffered by it, having only but a slender attachment to the antient 
order of things, would certainly risk nothing in any attempt to re- 
store it. In Italy, however, as in most of the Continental states, 
there is a general feeling of dislike and dread of Franee which, 
were the question capable of such a decision, would no doubt 
lead men to give their voices against having any further connexion 
with that powerful and restiess neighbour. The petty states in 
the north of Germany, among which we must unhappily now 
reckon the Prussian monarchy, are only kept in subjection by the 
constant application of force. ‘The temper of courts, reduced to 
a state of the most galling dependence, either upon a French 
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prince, or an ambassador with paramount authority, may easily be 
conceived ; and the symptoms of open revolt, which in many 
places manifested themselves, are a sufficient proof that the spirit 
of the people even goes before that of their superiors. Of Aus- 
tria it is unnecessary to speak in this view of the subject. "Whe- 
ther the result of the present war shall be to leave the House of 
Hapsburg a nominal sovereignty, or to reduce it within the limit: 
of a petty principality, and distribute its vast dominions amongst 
a set of new potentates, the people of those countries, and their 
rulers (by which we of course always mean the class of persons pos- 
sessing great natural influence, without considering who may be ac- 
cidentally placed at the head of affairs) will long continue hostile to 
French oppression, and disposed to avail themselves of any pro- 
mising opportunity of regaining their independence. The same 
may he safely assetted of Spain, but in a much greater degree. 
If, which seems but too certain, France should establish her power 
in the Peninsula, she will long find it a source of weakness and 
distraction,—a province only to be kept im subjection by the same 
strong hand which subdued it,—and ready, at the first favourable 
moment, to shake off the yoke. But the states which may be 
formed out of the Austrian and Spanish monarchies will at first 
be almost as submissive to the conqueror as Switzerland or Hol- 
land. ‘They may require, especially the Spaniards, more French 
troops to keep them in order; they may feel a greater degree of 
stifled indignation at their oppressions; they may be somewhat 
less calculating than the Dutch in their designs of resistance :—but 
we cannot have any doubt that, for some time at least, they will 
be averse to a renewal of the scenes through which their depend- 
ence shall have been secured; and will only venture to move when 
the course of events shall render success nearly certain. 

Let us stop here, then, for a moment, to ask what prospect 
there is of an effectual resistance to France from the efforts of those 
states upon whom her yoke now presses with the greatest weight? 
Unless some unexpec ‘ted change takes place in the posture of her 
affairs, there is not a chance even of any at ‘tempt being made by 
those countries to regain their independence. They are animated, 
indeed, by a common feeling of hatred towards their common 
tyrant; but they are separated —divided—insulated : : they have no 
communication among themselves,—no confidence in each other: 
they are, like the subjects of a tyr: ant, whose cruelties have long 
made every mortal under his dominion ardent!y pray for his speedy 
downfall. He has no counsellor whom he can trust,—no support 
to expect from any part of his empire, were a struggle to com 
mence ;: his forces are trifling in power, compared to the multi- 
tudes who are daily and hourly panting after his destruction : the 
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pretorian guards themselves hate him, and would willingly help 
to cut him off: the whole frame of his government is rotten, and 
wants but a breath to ae it;—yet still is he secure from 
a 


insurrection, if endowed with a tole -abl e share of oa and 


courage. tick eave stre ngth enough to werwhelm a single in- 


dividual, or a small knot of conspirators. Each man considers this; 
pane cts on the certain ruin thatawaits himself, sheuld he be- 
sistance, and meet with no support;—the more re equal 
tion to whici he exynoles himfelf, fhould he com- 
ice likely to fucceed in the end. Even among the 
int, a fimilar pent ng prevails. No man trutts his fel- 
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tial 1 indurreQiic yn {peedily defeated, from time to time 
Rerenent the common appre henfion 3 or a plot, prematirely dif- 
a 1, increafes the mutual fufpicions of all claffes. A gener 
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ief prevails, that things wilkcontinue as they are at prefent ; 
d that the ruling ; ower will always fucceed. And thus are def- 
po tifms pereees imidft the univ rfal execr ie of mankind, 
nearly by the operation of the fame feelings which fupport the 
mot regular, éniidh ned, and beneficent fyften 1s of government, 
that have been reared up to blefs the fpecies. It would be as chi- 
abe al to Paci a mutiny among the vafial flates of France, who 
rethe mo{t im nt of her yoke, as amongit the inhabitants * 
Nant and I Bourd eaux, or the confcripts of the years 180 
1809. In making this comparifon, we are indeed putting the cafe 
much more ftrongly agzinft F rance than the facts w ariats for, with 


the exception of Sieliend: and the {tates into which the confcription 


ic 
has been introduced, either immediately, or by means of large re- 
cuifitions of men made to their governments, * the changes ef- 
fected by the French invafion have been favourable to the indivi- 
tual happinefs of the inhabitants; fo that the hatred of France is 
liable to confiderable diminution, inafmuch,as the national antipa- 
thies, and {pirit of independence, are gradually undermined by 

the 


“ We believe it will he found, upon mature consideration of the 
subject, that this is the only line which can safely be drawn. The 
effects of a number of the inhabitants of any country serving with 
the French armies, and sharing in their conquests, are, no doubt, 
to be estimated as tending somewhat to unite that country with 
France, and to make it share in her enmities towards other nations; 
but, at the utmost, this is only a deduction to be made from the 
creat and permanent effects of the conscription, in implanting a 
rooted ; intipath y to French tyranny, wherever that most odious oi 
ill oppressions is introduced. Where this is the case, no beneficial 
changes, which can be effected in any other respect, will ever ge 
jar to ccunteract its consequences, or reconcile the people to their 
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the folid benefits which the change of mafters has conferred. 
Thus, while the Dutch from the ruin of their trade, and the Ge- 

nocfe and Wirtembergers from the confcription, feel an unming- 

led antipathy to the French oppreflions, becaufe the national feel- 

ings, and the interefts of individuals, concur to produce this fenti- 

ment, the Hungarians, fhould they fall under the dominion of a 

French chief, will feel their diflike to the change mitigated by the 

boon which the policy of the conqueror will not fail to beftow 

along with it—a relief from feudal oppae ffions, and from the pre- 

fent gilling fyftem of commercial reftraints. 

Thus far we have been confidering the fituation of thofe coun- 
tries which are held in fubjeCtion to France by force, contrary to 
their imterefts and inclinations. It is unqueftion ible, however, 
and muck to be lamented, that there are others which yield a very 

willing obedience to her commands; and although the mumber of 
thefe, as well as their slienation from the good caufe, has becr 
greatly increaled by the impolitic conduct of England and her al- 
lies, there are fuveral whofe natural leaning is towards the enemy. 
Among thefe Ruffia ftands firft. Her diftance from France, her 
valt ill-peopled territory, her want of fea-coaft, and the defire 
which fhe has long felt to fupply this deficiency—a defire which 
cannot be gratified by cooperating with England ;—ber jealoufy of 
Auttria :—Thefe, and other circumtt ances, obviouily fuge eft them- 
felves as likely, in general, to incline that great unwi dy empire 
to cooperate withthe enemy, and league with him in foiling the 
reft of Europe, however accidental occurrences might, for a time, 
give a better direction to its policy. From fuch confiderations it was, 
that we long ago ventured to predict a fpeedy termination of the al- 
liance between Ruflia and England. The reader who may do us the 
honour of referring to our Number for January 1807, will End a 
full {tatement of our views upon this point. It was publithed in 
the midit of veryeonfident hope » prev alent, as ufual, of victories 
over France by o ur Ruffian allies but thofe whom that ftatemenr 
might fatisfy, ‘could neith¢ r be difappointed by the progreds of the 
French arms during the remaining part of the campaign, nor fur- 
prifed at the termination of th alliance which followed.. Soon 
after the peace of ‘Tilfit, einek the operation of the circum. 
{tances to which we have alluded, received a mott powerful fup- 
port from the wretched pelicy that induced England to attack a 
ftate placed under the efpe cial pr worection of Ruilia,—a id at once 
to lofe all chance of reclaiming the court of St Peteriburgh from 

French anne to convert a friendly nationg naturally hoi- 
tile to France, and jealous of Rutlia, into a bitter enemy. From 
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Ruffia with France ; but we cannot deny the pofhibility of a fimi- 
Jar refult having followed from the temptations of ‘Curkith {poil, 
independently of the alienation occafioned by our expedition to 
Copenhagen. ‘This alliance is likely to continue—at leaft as long 
as the Auftrian monarchy remains undivided—and until, Ruflia, 
having got as much in Turkey as fhe can from the profits of the 
copartnerfhip, a difference arifes about the further diftribution of 
the fpoil. It does not appear certain, that, even then, the ambi- 
tion of France will be pointed towards a Ruffian throne. But, 
confidering how little that power has fhown itfelf capable of ef- 
feQting for the falvation of Europe—how wretched the ftate of its 
fubjects is under the prefent goverment—how trifling an acquifi- 
tion of ftrength the common enemy could expeé to obtain from 
the entire poffeflion of its refources; we acknowledge that we 
thould contemplate with great compofure any change which might 
lay the foundation of future improvement, and fcatter the forces 
of France over the dominions of the Czars. 

The extreme unpopularity of a ruinous war,—a diflike, unfortu- 
nately not without foundation, of their late monarch,—and an old at- 
tachment to French connexions, has given France confiderable influ- 
ence over the councils of Sweden. The war must be viewed, in that 
country, as intimately connected with the Englith alliance ; and the 
ftill greater antipathy to Ruflia will probably be gratified by France, 
at a trifling expenfe to Sweden. ‘To permit Rufhia to feize upon 
any confiderable part of the Swedifh territories, is certainly very 
far from the policy of our enemy; and he will moft probably 
fuffer the new King to redeem the greater part of his dominions, 
by ferving in the war upon our trade. 

The attack upon Bavaria, which fignalized the commencement of 
the third ¢oalition war,—and the rank to which that ftate has been 
raifed by France, and which it muft immediately refign, were the an- 
tient order of things reftored ;—thefe are fuffieient pledges of its 
good-will to the French caufe, until a combination of circumftances 
takes place, which fhall enable it, without facrificing its acceflions of 
territory, to affert its independence. As for the Tyrolefe fybjedts of 
that new kingdom, they retain their attachment to their Auftrian 
mafters with a difinterefted gencerofity altogether aftonifhing, when 
we refleét on the treatment which they formerly experienced. 
Such of our readers as choofe to compare the faéts flated in the 
fketch of this brave and loyal people, given in our Number for 
January 1806, with the noble efforts which they have recently 
made, wil! be difpofed to admit, that, under particular circum- 
flances, men act without any view, either to the purfuit of their 

rivate intereft, or the gratification of their juit refentments: It 
s from inftancés-of this kind that we derive the only faint ghm- 
mering 
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mering of hope which ftill remains to us, that the Hungarians also 
may forget both their intere(ts and their refentments, and only remem- 
ber that Francis fills the throne of ‘ their King, Maria Terefa.’ 
With respect to the Poles and Greeks, we apprehend they may 
be considered as natural friends of France—or of whatever power 
steps forward to attack their oppressors. She cannot, indeed, 
look for a very active assistance from the divided people of Poland; 
but, if there is any truth in the principles upon which we have 
stated that the rest of the Austrian monarchy will form several 
principalities radically inimical to France, we must equally con- 
clude that the provinces taken from Poland will operate as a di- 
version in herfavour. Indeed, it is not easy to perceive why the 
restoration of the Polish monarchy should not once more be at- 
tempted. In as far as it was tried two years ago, it certainly 
failed : but the Poles were then called upon to act offensively in 
the first instance ; and even this demand could only be urged te 
the Prussian part of Poland with any prospect of success. Aus- 
tria was at peace with France; and the Russian division, from the 
similarity of the nations, and the maintenance of the seignorial 
rights, * was always the most peaceably disposed towards its new 
masters. Now, when the Saxons may be compelled at a moment’s 
notice to give up the dutchy of Warsaw; when Austria may, in 
all probability, be forced to yield Gallicia—and an equivalent in 
Turkey may induce Russia to quit her share of the spoil; when 
no immediate exertions are required on the part of the Poles, 
and the reestablishment of their country would be the work of a 
little diplomatic arrangement; no one could be surprised at wit- 
nessing an event which would give France a strong hold in the 
east of Europe, upon the coffines of the Russian territory. From 
the Greeks, she may in all probability receive more immediate 
assistance ; and, although the speculators in Greek empires, who 
have so long been preaching in this country asort of crusade 
against the Turks, overrate most extravagantly the powers of that 
people, either to throw off the yoke at present, or to form heres 
after a great monarchy; there can be no doubt that they would, 
to a certain degree, cooperate with any regular army which should 
appear 
* The Russians alone retained the Polish peasantry in a state of 
willenage. It is easy to imagine how the sudden abolition of that 
tenure must have alienated the nobles from the Austrian government ; 
and, this without making it in any thing like the same preportion po- 
pular among the inferior orders. In fact, the first promulgation of 
the new Jaw, displeased lord and peasant almost equally. It is well 
known to have occasioned a great desertion of the peasantry to the 
Russian side of the line 
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it must be confessed, then, that the prospect is at-present suf 
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ject of d ictating a form of ¢g government to its inhabitants, and wit 
a design, perfectly well u: iderstoo d, of seizing upon some of i 

provinces: Admitting that the pon er purpose was ‘ustifiabie, > 
every admixture of the latter should have been scrupulously 
guarded against; and the oniy way at once to scequn glen the 
one, and to disavow and banish all thoughts of the other, was 
to place the exiled family and noble at the head of the combin- 
ed operations. Eggland should never have become a party to 
“ invasion of France, which was not accompanied by this 
pledge of the purity of the principles in which it originated. 
Nor should she have expected to succeed in the underta kis igy by 
measures which must of necessity unite every class of men in 
France against her. Accordingly, the allies were soon reduced 
to act on the defensive; anda coalition, formed upon selfish 
grounds, was dissolved by the first serious reverses. 

But Austria, though deserted by Prussia, and driven out of the 
Netherlands, was still entire ; and E ngland, though she had failed in 
her attempts to rescue Holland, was possessed of res ources which 
in the hands of a bold and sagacious leader, might have checked 
the victories of her enemy, and enabled her ally to retreat with 
honour from the contest. But then began the reign of contra- 
diction and imbecility—Then came into vogue the doctrine of 
British objects, and the practice of fighting biincfolded. Ve 
no longer dared to hope for a fcounter revolution in France ; 
we discovered, that the more she was attacked, the stronger she 
grew: yet we were afraid of allowing Austria to make peace 


' , 
i 


and, while we pretended that she was contin uing the war to re- 
gain her lost provinces, and make a barrier for Holland, we a- 
voided every measure which could effectually assist ae in the 
purs uit of these great objects. The burning of a few ships at 
‘Toulon,—the capture of Corsica and Miinorc ya ine nt to de 
stroy sluices at Ostend,—the easy conquest of some islands i: 
the West Indies,—the seizure of other fettlements with the plea: 
ing approbation of their, ownets,—the Cape—Ceylon—londi 
cherry ; or, as if to show that it was the importance only, « and not 
the difliculty of the enterprize, which deterred us from invading 
France directly —a long, hippeless, costly and murderous war again 
climate and pestilence in St Domingo :-—These were the objects on 
which the whole of our force was squandered; while the enemy w: 

in a single morning well spent on the Adige or the Rhine, redeem- 
ing all those petty Ik sses as surely as if he had extorted Som us the 
treaty of surrender, and at the same time causing our allies to 
tremble on their thrones. Hence that character which we began 
to acquire, among foreign nations, of selfish policy,—of only inter- 
meddling with their concerns when somewhat night be got by ic 
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for ourselves,—of looking at the balance of power with eyes ra- 
ther better accustomed to the scales of a counter,—of always 
loving to drive a little trade, happen what would to the cause of 
Europe,—of hankering constantly after some dirty bit of gain— 
something in the sugar and ship line—and undervaluing, as quite 
unprofitable, whatever operations of the copartnery only tended 
to the discomfiture of the enemy, without making a figure in the 
balance-sheet of our own books. Hence, too, another imputa- 
tion, equally well founded, (but, to the country of Marlborough 
and Wolfe as galling as it was new), that whatever England 
might do by sea, on shore she was oe for, in truth, 
our arms were only successful, where conquest «as equally eas 
and useless ; and we had always so many irons in the Rie ibech 
an infinity of small jobs going on at once—that when, by some un- 
accountable accide ‘nt, we, upon one or two occasions, tried to carry 
a point of real difliculty, we failed, in a manner if possible more dis- 
graceful for ourselves than it was injurious to the common cause. 

During the sad period in question, our activity was boundless 
and incesgant. Indolence and parsimony are perhaps the only 
faults of which we could never be accused. ‘The bustle of our 
dockyards was dreadful. The pressgang never ceased from trou- 
bling. The marches and countermarches of troops gave the 
country every outward appearanee of war. We had recruit- 
ing, and drafting, and balloting, in perpetual succession—loans 
and taxes by the dozen. Scarce a session passed without some 
new military system; and we generally invented at the rate of 
two systems of finance per annum. Nor did all this prepara- 
tion end in nothing. Our harbours were under an almost week- 
ly embargo. ‘There was as regularly * the secret expedition,’ as 
if it were some part of the island. Our little armies were con- 
stantly coasting from port to port, and sailing and returning, ard 
whisking about from shore to shore with incredible nimbleness, 
and crossing one another, and playing at cross purposes, in the 
most innocent and affecting manner possible ;—there ‘was firing 
of guns, too; and ringing of bells; and one eternal interchange of 
gratulatory messages—with votes of thanks and pensions—and 
cabals about appointments, and disputes about islands ;—so that 
any person who had suddenly been transported to this country 
from some distant region, and saw every thing except our ga- 
zettes, would infallibly have concluded, that every nerve of a vast 
empire was straining for the general attack of an enemy—that 
our endeavours were to meet the adversary—that we were not 
making all this bustle to get out of their way—and that our sue- 
cess was as important as our efforts deserved. —Alas! we were all 
the while crushing flies with a steam-engine, and puncturing an 
elephant with a needle! * 


The 
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The opportunity which a new ally and a second coalition af- 
forded, was rendered still more inviting, by the symptoms of 
weakness and mismanagement which appeared in the affairs of 
France. Instead of trusting the fortunes of the league.to the 
cordial cooperation of Russia and Austria, and resting secure ip 
the superiority of the Calmuck to the French generals, because a 
single good commander had appeared ameng the Russians,—it 
would have well become England to have sent a large army, ei- 
ther into Germany or Italy, for the sole object of fighting against 
the French armies, without regarding the petty squabbles of Vi- 
enna and St Petersbux gh. But we were busy in Lisbon and $u- 
rinam just at that particular time! and, when we sent an army 
to Holland, ‘we took good care that it should land at the greatest 
possible distance from the scene of action, and not until the tide 
had begun to turn against our allies. ‘The enemy, however, was 
alarmed :—he did not then know us quite so well ;—he guessed, 
from our preparations, that we meant something, and was appre- 
hensive we might really intend to operate a diversion. He found 
we were safe in North Holland !—And, leaving a few troops to 
watch us, with the assistance of the Dutch army, he quietly pur- 
sued the destruction of the second coalition. 

Notwithstanding our disasters in Holland, an excellent army 
was assembled—unrivalled in courage—respectable in point of 
discipline —most ably commanded—fitted beyond all others for 
landing at any point of the enemy’s coast—capable of being 
greatly increased in numbers, without inconvenience or delay. 
‘The contest in Italy was critical between our allies and the. ene- 
my ;—and therefore our armament remains quietly at home, un- 
til that is decided: and, much about the time when the lst 
struggle is making for Austria within a short march of the 
Adriatic, away sails our excellent army to Malta and Egypt! 
—as if our fleet had not sufficiently settled the fate of these 
spots two years before, and as if the French army could be bet- 
ter emplayed than by wasting their strength in fruitless expe- 
ditions to the East. ‘The glorious result, indeed, of the cam- 
paign in Egypt, has indirectly dome inestimable service to us by 
improving our troops. It has given a uew character to our army 
—a character which, as far as depends on themselves, they have 
since more than supported. Perhaps it has begun the revival of 
our fame as a military power ; but the remark is not the less ob- 
vious, that as much advantage might have been gained in these 
respects from operations of real importance to the great interests 
of the nation and its allies-—while it is lamentable to reflect, that, 
so far from turning the military renown and strength thus gained, 
to a better account in our subsequent schemes, we have been al- 
most systematic in pursuing the same infatuated course; and 
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gaining, from each exertion of our force, only some dearbought 
improvement to our troops—squandering their valour upon pro- 
jects where success was either hopeless or unavailing. 

‘Towards the latter end of the war, of which we are surveying 
the outline, those pretensions of maritime right were advanced, 

hich have since been revived with such fatal additions, and 
which laid the foundation of the enmity ever since shown by this 
country to"feutral nations. With respect to the question of strict 
right, there is very little doubt that we had the best of the argu- 
ment,—to the extent, at least, to which it was pushed in 1800 and 
1801. But so very little could be gained by the fullest exercise 
of those rights, that it is impossible suiliciently to regret the stir- 
ring of the question. Our character and our popularity with the 
rest of the world has suffered incalculably —every suspicion rela- 
tive to our narrowness and selfishness has been confirmed. A- 
mong ourselves, too, such extravagant notions have been raised 
up of maritime rights, and of the importance of asserting them 
to their full extent, that the prevailing opinion seems to be divid- 
ed between those who think the maintenance of them essential to 
our welfaye, and: those who think our honour requires it, whe- 
ther useful or not. So that, until the war broke out in Spain, it 
was difficult to discover any difference between the hatred which 
was bestowed on neutral nations, and that which was reserved 
for ourrenemies. It might even be suspected, at one time, that 
the former wasethe stronger feeling of the two. But, in all this, 
we have been liable to any charge, rather than that of inconsist- 
ency. ‘Che mistake of what we had a right to do, for what it 
was expedient to attempt, has prevailed through our whole con- 
duct (with the exception of that disgraceful enterprise in which 

right and expediency were equally disreg: irded) ; and they who 
could prefer a sugar colony to the interests of one ally—and an 
island with a go ‘od harbour, to the friendship of another—were 
surely acting like themselves, when, in attempting to deprive 
France of a little hemp and iron, they gave her a permanent in- 
fluence over all neutral and maritime powers. 

After the dependence of the Continent had been well nigh se« 
cured,—when no chance of a favourable alteration remained but 
in'a change of system,—when it became manifest, that France 
could only be resisted by such reforms in the neighboring states, 
as might enable them to draw forth all their resources against 
her—that a long interval of repose was absolutely necessary for 
this purpose—and that a renewal of hostilities on the part of one 
power, without the cordial cooperation of the rest, was ouly de+ 
voting to destiuction the hetle of national independence that was 
left 3-~Lngland, seduced by the fatal delusion, that fighting is ex- 
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pedient as often as just cause of war exists, first brok« 

herself ; and soon after drew Ru $1, and, t irough her influence, 

Austria, into the quarrel. ‘The history of the third coalition, as 

far as we were concerned, differs but little from that of the two 

first, —except that it was from the beginning much more hopeless. 

Whatever chance of being useful to the common cause the exi- 
‘nces of our allies held out, we threw away with an imprévi- 


/ 


dent selfishness, to all appearance confirmed, and even’ increased 
by habit. ‘The march of the Austrian armies into Davaria, was 


making sail nue Cape of Good 
the Archduk2 
8 , . 1 } ee baey iY army th 
nd the French in Lombardy, was wit d by our army at the 
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respectful dist@nce of Naples, where a truly British object was to 
be accomplished, the expulsion of an old aily from his domimion® 
And another English expediti arfived at the Weser, just ia 


time to learn that peace had been dictat to Austria upon the 


1 


Danube. An infatuation, hitherto unmatched even in our own 
history, soon after revived the war in¢*Prussia; and, for once, 
England had no further share in th tin of a coalition, than by 
not having sufficiently exerted herself prevent its formation. 
At no one moment of this short but fata milict, did any op 
portunity present itself of taking a part in it with the least pros- 
spect of success 5 and, although the expeditions in the Levant 
wete rather formed upon the old model, the utter impossibility of 
acting with effect in the North, and the advantage of detaching 
the Porte from its French connexion, might be p!eaded in behalf 
of those schemes, * while the prudent reserve of our strength in 
other quarters for a favourable opening, in defiance of ignorant 
and thoughtless clamour, was an earnest of a wiser policy than 
had for many years been exhibited by the Eaghsh government. 
"These prospects, however, were of short duration A change 
of men speedily restored the r@ign of activity, with all its expe- 
ditions. But here a difficulty occurred. ‘here were no more 
S, 
and Starve the common cause for some wifling object of our own. 
We contrived, however, to pass theitime in plundering one friend- 


coalitions to be had; so we could not any longer desert our allie 


ly power at a vagt expens » Ol Mone Vy and an incalculable loss ¢ f 
character; and in quarreliing with another, to get rid-of our com- 
merce also. At length an accident, equally unexpected and au- 
spicious, threw into our hands the means of rendering a far 
greater service to the Contiuent, and striking a more deadly blow 

at 
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at French influence, than the success even of all our coalitions 
could have accomplished. How we wasted this precious oppor- 
tunity—how, by a conduct strictly conformable to all that was 
weakest in our past transactions, we suffered this season of. pro- 
mise to pass away unimproved, has already been so fully demon- 
strated in our last Number, and must indeed be so fresh in the 
remembrance of every one, that we shall gladly spare ourselves 
the mortification of again handling the subject. 

After this opportunity was loft, when the affairs of the Pen- 
infula appeared to be defperate ; when the blame of having done 
worfe than nothing was, by turns, laid upon the Convention at 
Cintra—the lukewarm difpofitions of the people—the diflenfions 
of the Juntas—the want of a central government—the feafon of 
the year—the weather—in fhort, upon any thing that might help 
the real authors of the mifchief to thift it off themfelves; when, 
as is ufual in human affairs, men, wife by the event, united in con- 
demning every thing that had been done, and in wifhing that it 
were to do over again, fecure that all paft errors would be retriev- 
ed, but not venturing to hope for fo unlikely an opportunity,— 
fuddenly the rare felicity was beftowed upon us, of repeating our 
experiments from the beginning, and with all the benefits of our 
pait experience. The operations of the enemy were fufpended in 
the Peninfula. It was manifeft, that while the war lafted in Ger- 
many, he could fend no more troops to Spain. Every man was 
fatisfied, that regular armies alone could ftand againft the French 
forces in that country. The chance was once more afforded us of 
driving them out, and then leaving the defence of the territory to 
Spanith hands—or, of affifting the common caufe where our ene- 
my was deciding its fate, and contributing, by a great effort, to 
the emancipation of Spain, as well as the reft of Europe, in 
Germany. It may be difficult to determine which of thefe plans 
was the wifeft. Some perfons might think that no effort of ours 
could have turned the fcale in favour of Austria, during the pre- 
fent awful campaign ; and that our forces fhould have been con- 
centrated in Spain ;—others may be of opinion, that all the force 
we could mufter in the fouth of Europe (upwards of 40,000 men), 
fent up the Adriatic as foon as the war broke out in Bavaria, 
might have got into the rear of the French army immediately af- 
ter the memorable battle of Afpern ;--while nearly 50,000 more 
might have been employed in the Baltic, either to prevent the 
junction of the Ruflians, or to lan¢ in the north of Germany, and 
encourage Pruffia and the infurgenis. A third view of the fubject 
may poflibly have its fupporters,—that we could neither decide the 
conteft in Auftsia, nor drive the French out of Spain; and they 
who hold this opinion, mutt objeéi to any armament ra 
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muft counfel us to abandon Spain, and to keep our troops at 
home. 

Thefe three lines of conduct are intelligible and confiftent. But, 
how did the Englith government a&t,—wife by the experience of the 
laft war, and, above al), of the firft Spanith campaign? It recolleét- 
ed thofe fatal tranfactions,—not to avoid them; but to copy them 
with absolute servility. It followed none of the plans just describ- 
ed, but took a little bit of each. It despaired of Austria, but 
threatened a trifling diversion in her favour after she was subdu- 
ed; and has probably, before this time, turned that into a ship- 
plunder expedition. It did not quite despair of Spain; but 
sent an army to Portugal, too large for any opposition in that 
country—infinitely too small for the liberation of the Peninsula. 
It adopted the only plan which could be entirely wrong, and was 
sure wholly to fail. 

We confess that, although the second of the schemes which 
we have mentioned appears the most alluring, considering 
the position in which our armies actually were, and the limit- 
ed time allowed for executing it, the first seems to us the 
most judicious. We had 30,000 men in quiet possession of 
Portugal, with the south of Spain occupied by the only good army 
of the natives, and Cadiz or Gibraltar to retire upon. From Si- 
cily we might have sent above 10,000 more excellent troops ; 
and from England near 50,000,—more completely appointed, per- 
haps, than any armament in the world. Whatever might be the 
final issue of the war in Austria, this formidable army would, in 
all probability, have had time, during the struggle of that gallant 
and ill-fated monarchy, to overpower all resistance in Spain, and 
drive the French beyond the Pyrenees. But if even this could 
not have been effected,—or if the Pyrenees are indefensible, and 
the utmost that our whole force could accomplish was a tempo- 
rary expulsion of the enemy; surely they are frantic who haye 
sent one wing of an army to attempt the same enterprise— 
who have wasted $0,000 men upon a service above the powers 
of thrice the number. Nothing in calculation can be miore evi- 
dent, than that we have either done too little or too much dur- 
ing the precious breathing-time which our Spanish allies have so 
unexpectedly had; and if the German campaign is now at an 
end, the total ruin of the great cause, which has made every free 
heart throughout the world beat high, during a long year of an- 
xious expectation, can only be retarded by a positive mizaele. 

We havé now surveyed the present hopeless state of affairs, 
and traced the stéps which successively led to it. ‘There re- 
mains the less painful task of inquiring, by what efforts those 
steps may be retraced, in so far as it is yet possible to ameliorate 
the condition of our allies, by any exertions of ours; or to pro- 
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vide for the safety of the only empire which still continues free and 
entire. The conduct of this country, indeed, should now be 
pointed solely to the two great objects of obtaining such an influ- 
ence in the minds of men as may hereafter be turned to good ac- 
count,—and of providing for its own safety. The means best ad- 
apted for the attainment of both these ends, are happily the same. 
And, first of all, we must lay our account with the establish- 
ment, or rather the confirmation of the paramount influence of 
France in every part of the Continent. For the present, at least, 
this is unavoidable. We have in a great measure brought it 
upon our allies and ourselves ;—and it must be borne with pa- 
tience. Many changes in the distribution of territory must be ex- 
pected. Kingdoms will be broken down into dukedoms—and elec- 
torates, or principalities, consolidated into kingdoms. Monarchs 
will be threatened, perhaps deposed ; and upstarts raised to their 
thrones at the will of the conqueror. A nominal war will be pro- 
claimed against England in every part of Europe ; and attempts to 
abridge her commerce with the Continent, though often failing, 
will be constantly repeated, until its total amount is sensibly di- 
minished. If we are wise, however, there are limits beyond 
which this branch of the French power can hardly reach. In 
the mean time, as the repeated attempts to assail us in this di- 
rection are quite inevitable, and ought not to discompose us ; s0, 
neither should their partial success create any undue alarms. 
We must lay our account with finding the rest of Europe no 
longer free ; and accommodate our conduct to the novelty of our 
circumstances. All direet intercourse with our allies being of 
course at an end, it is needless to observe, that we should cau- 
tiously abstain from any new attempts at stirring them up a- 
gainst France. Such attempts, if successful, could only lead to 
a wanton waste of blood and treasure—render the sway of the ene- 
my more intolerable, and our own character more odious. We 
must be on our guard against listening to fables of insurrec- 
tions. An appearance of impatience under the yoke may from 

time to time show itself in different parts of the Continent ; 
but, far from such single and divided efforts tending to its e- 
mancipation, they must arm the tyrant with new powers, and 
only ruin their instigators. With respect to Spain, surely the 
common feelings of humanity, as well as the soundest views 
of poiicy, she wuld incline us’ to wish, that when the struggle of 
that gallat it people is over, peace may as speedily as possible be 
restored to them. ‘Their spirit has already been sufficiently ex- 
erted, to secure them a reign of mitigated severity. For the pre- 
sent, this is all they can expect. It would be bicodthiraty and 
cowardly in us to fome: it petty insurrections, after the only con- 
test is at an end from which any good can spring, in the present 
unfortunate 
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unfortunate state of things. Nor will it be of any avail to cry 
out against this doctrine as pusillanimous, and to abuse us as re- 

commending a base submission to France. France has conquered 
Europe. ‘This is the melancholy truth. Shut our eves to it as 
we may, there can be no doubt about the matter. We shall af- 
terwards consider how far a better prospect opens in the back 
ground; but, for the present, peace and submission must be the 
lot of the vanquished. 

But it is not only consistent, both with right principles and 
with our interest, to avoid stirring up the conquered states against 
France, and even, if we have an opportunity, to discourage an 
premature resistance on their part :—we ought also, in the con- 
duct of our own warfare against that country, constantly to keep in 
mind, that our whole quarrel is with her; and that with her vas- 
sals we have no ground of difference, unless their interests and 
inclinations are identified with hers—or unless no other means 
remain of affecting her strength materially, and providing sub- 
stantially for our own security. It is not enough, that, at her 
instigation, the Tagus should be shut against us; or even that 
the court of Lisbon should break off all friendly intercourse with 
us. A wise policy would not, on this account, prescribe a 
blockade, and still less a bombardment, which can ‘only tend to 
distress the inoffensive people—the unwilling instruments of our 
enemy’s malice. Even if a few ships might be got at the expense 
of such measures, it is, in all probability, better policy to preserve 
our character for generosity, and take the ample chance which re- 
mains of capturing them when they shall venture out to sea. Of 
course, no rule of this kind can be laid down absolutely. A fleet 
might be so large, and arsenals might be capable of fitting out 
so formidable an armament against us, that when they had fallen 
under the enemy’s controul, it might be necessary to attempt their 
seizure, though at the risk of inflicting great calamities upon the 
place where they are situated. But if. England has recourse to 
such extremities only when the magnitude of the object justifies 
them, her plea of necessity will be genera illy recognized ; and 
her character will not suffer in the estimation of the world. 
Judging by these principles, the alleged object of the expedition 
which has been so long preparing does not seem liable to re- 
prehension, provided that all hopes of assisting our allies are gone, 
and that an attack upon Holland forms no part of the plan. It 
we can now do nothing better, the destruction of the fleet in the 
Scheldt may be worth our while; because the expense of the en- 
terprize may not be much greater than the cost of blockading the 
mouth of that river. But the preparation of this armament, the 
greatest ever sent from our ports, for an object so exclusively 
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British, and confined within so narrow a sphere, at a moment 
when it might have decided the fate of Austria or of Spain, 
forms one of the gravest charges against the management of our 
military affairs. For the rest, it scarcely deserves to be remark- 
ed, that, ceteris paribus, enterprizes of this kind should be di- 
rected against the arsenals of France, in preference to those even 
of her most obedient and willing vassals ;—to Brest,* for example, 
rather than to Cronstadt; but much rather to Cronstadt than to 
Ferro] or Cadiz, supposing them in the enemy’s hands. In truth, 
Russia has been unaccountably spared in our plans of maritime 
warfare. We may be assured, that she is completely with France 
in the present contest. ‘The merchants of St Petersburgh and 
Riga, and many of the landed proprietors, are certainly favour- 
able to an English connexion ; but those classes go for nothing in 
a country like Russia; and, though they did not, any attack upon 
the arsenals, while they are discontented with the measures of 
their government, could not greatly affect their feelings towards 
us. In all probability, such a step was the only one by which 
any prospect could be afforded of detaching Russia from France 
during the present war in Austria. All such schemes, however, 
when planned without any view of making a diversion in favour 
of a general attack, are of small importance ; and, now that war 
on the Continent is over, nothing could be more unwise than to 


extend them beyond those arsenals, from which an immediate, 


danger to this country may be apprehended. It is by concilia- 
tory, or at least inoffensive conduct, even towards the confederates 
of France, that we can now best defeat her purposes; and to 
oppose her—not them—should be the great end and aim of all 
our plans. 

This leads us to consider the only serious risk to which the 
subjugation of the Continent has exposed us—the war which it 
enables France to make upon our trade. It may be expected that 
she will speedily cause orders to be issued for the exclusion of 
the British flag from all the ports of Europe. But these will be 
executed very imperfectly in some countries; in others, they will 
be little more than a form and a name; in none will they + ri- 
gorously enforced—except where French troops are stationed in 
great numbers—or where, by some violence of our own, we may 
render the inhabitants as hostile as the French themselves. ‘The 
temptations to evade orders of this description are so strong, that 
connivance may, in general, be expected on the part of tha go- 

vernment ; 


* Antwerp comes properly under the same description; but it 
cannot be attacked without commencing operations against Zealand, 
which-is certainly a drawback, 
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vernment ; and we are always sure to find the people in favour 
of the evasion. Even in Holland, the whole French power has 
for years been maintaining an unequal conflict with the interests 
of merchants and consumers; in whose favour the interests of 
the civil functionaries almost always, and of the French soldi- 
ers themselves not unfrequently, are found. ‘To execute similar 
mandates in the Adriatic or the Baltic, where comparatively few 
French agents of either description are scattered, amounts to an 
impossibility. ‘The armies of France could not exclude our ships 
effectually from the ports of Spain alone, were they all distri- 
buted along the coasts of the peninsula. But a very consider- 
able diminution of our trade must be occasioned by these at- 
tempts; and that which can no longer be carried on in Bri- 
tish bottoms, will be transferred to neutrals. 

But, even if’ we were to fuppofe that our exclufion from the 
Continent was complete, and that the whole trade between this 
country and the reft of Europe paffed through the hands of neu- 
trals, it does not appear to us that any very ruinous confequences 
would follow. Our thipping, inftead of failing the whole way from 
England to the foreign markets, would be employed in carrying 
goods to and from fome convenient entrepots ; while the other part 
of the voyage would be performed by neutrals,—or, if we as well 
as they chofe to connive at it, by the thipping of the continental 
ports themfelves. ‘We fhould retain the whole of our colonial 
and coafling trade—and fhould carry to and from our neutral cuf- 
tomers a great deal more than we now do—more, 40 wif, in pro- 
portion to the tonnage which they would be employing in the 
trade between the entrepéts and the Continent. Thus, inftead of 
carrying goods in 1000 tons of BGritifh thipping direét to ‘Triette, 
we fhould employ 500 tons in carrying the fame goods at two trips 
to Malta or Gibraltar; from whence 500 tons of American fhip- 
ping would continue the voyage to the Adriatic—while the other 
500 tons of Britifh fhipping would naturally occupy the place of 
the fame American tonnage difplaced from the trade between EEng- 
land and America. In order to facilitate fuch a change, the pof- 
feffion of Minorca might probably be found ufeful—as well as of 
Milo, or fome other ifland in the Levant (fee No. XXL, Review 
of Semple’s Travels) ;—and Heligoland will prove advantageous, 
in the fame point of view, for the trade of the North. ‘Ihe pof- 
{cffion of Sicily * for fuch purpofes, when we have Malta, feems 

Hh 3 altogether 


* The expense of our military establishment there, is a serious 
evil ; and its being locked up on so useless a service has, during the 
late critical times, been still more unfortunate. We have done more 
than enough for the acquittance of our.debt to the Sicilian court; 
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altogether unneceffary ;——and our own coafts are fo conveniently 
firuaced for France and [lolland, that very little temptation is pre- 
fented ms iny of the Dutch idlands 

As lor hen, as a neutral carrier remains, we are fecure from 
any ferious lofs of trade or n wigati yy, even if the exclufion of our 


‘ 


- a, Nn . a 
flag from the Continent were far more eth ctually riccomplithed than 


in all likelihood it ever can be. The ¢ nemy will therefore pro- 
ceed a ftep further, and caufe his vailil ftates to adopt the famous 
Berlin decree, or at leaft fo much of it as prevents vefiels which 
have touched at Britifh ports from entering the ports fubje& to his 
iifluence. But it mult be our own toute if he can ever fucceed 
ine -xecuting this prohibition, even in his own tlates; and (till more 
difficult of execution will it prove in places awhere there is no 
French agent to watch over it. No man can feel very apprehen- 
five that an Americait from Malta to Triefte would run any great 
rifk of condemnation as h win’ touched at a Britith port. All the 
vigilance of our cruizers, eager after prize, and reftrained by no 
one common intereft with the neutral, is every day fet at nought 
by the arts which he practifes to conceal the matter now in quef- 
tion—the port from which he has lait failed. The cuftomhoute 
officers at ‘Triefte are flrangely conftituted, if their acutenefs and 
zeal increafes with the difficulty of the dete€tion, and their own 
intereft to avoid the fcent. 

‘There is one way, indeed, of preventing a neutral from ever 
efcaping feizure—and a way, too, which is practicable to Eng- 
land alone. She may renew the famous Orders in Counci!— 
and thus make it plain to every revenue ofiicer on the Continent, 
that every neutral which enters is lawful prize; but, unlefs 
fome fuch meafure is adopted, we may fet all the decrees of 
cur enemy, and all his tributary {tates at defiance. The Orders 
n Council have moft wiftly been repealed,—if indeed a ree 
inquifhment of the moft foolith meafure ever conceived in any 
country deferves the name of wifdom. Ina their place has been 
fubftituted a plan more confiftent and intell igible, and much more 
limited in its operation ; but, in pt ‘iple, quite as unwife—and, 
fo far as it goes, equally hurtful. Thof: paste of the enemy’s ter- 
ritory which adopted the Berlin « lec ree, have been virtually block- 
aded. It is-manifeft, that if the Berlin decree is adopted by the 


whole Continent, and this ther Bry extended with it, in propor- 
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tion to, its rigorous enforcement will be the deftru@tion of our 
commerce. In whole, or in a confiderable part, we muft depend 
upon 


GSS 


if it persist in opposing the only measures which can either enable 

the island to defend itself in the mean time, or render it ultimately 

secure from the att: ack s of the enemy, W vhich all o ur forces should bt 
iously set about, 
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upon neutrals for continuing our intercourfe with the Continent. 
The blockade cuts us off from this only means of carrying it on; 
unlefs, indeed, we expe& that our own veilels fhall be admitted 
the more freely, the more we exclude thofe of neutral nations. 

‘The wretched folly of this fyftem is, that it fucceeds againft the 

neutral, and again{t ourfelves, as completely as heart can wifh; but, 
for any good that might be expected from it, we mutt depend upon 
the enemy. We can prevent, what our enemy never could do of 
himfelf, a fingle bale of Britifh goods from finding its way into the 
Continent on board an American veflzl ; but, when we come to the 
main point ef getting it in on board of our own veflels, we find 
that the enemy will not confent. As for the wild fancy of ftarv- 
ing Buonaparte out by this mode of warfare—of appealing fram 
the ftrength of his government and the force of his armies, to the 
defire of fugar and coffee among his fubje&ts—nay, of appealing 
from his own hatred of England to his tendernefs for his people— 
what fhall we fay, but that it is worthy of thofe who expe&ed to 
overpower his feelings by the dearth of medicines, while they were 
accufing him of butchering his prifoners in cold blood, and get- 
ting rid of his fick foldiers by poifon ? 

It follows demonttratively from what has juft now been ftated, 
that the neutrality of the new world is our beft fafeguard from 
the fubjugation of the old. While America covers the ocean with 
her fhips, England may defy the conqueror of Europe ;—fhe will 
trade, in fpite of him, with his vaffal kingdoms—nay, with the 
ports fubject to his own immediate dominion. He can only de- 
itroy her European trade, by putting an end to the neutrality of 
America,—and by caufing all Europe to do the fame. It is the 
intereft of England, firft of all certainly, to remain at peace with 
America; but next, that America fhould remain at peace with the 
ret of the world. The intereft of America is one and the fame ;— 

and, if this common object is purfued, the only free ftates that 
now remain, may defy the common enemy of civil liberty and na- 
tional independence. How ridiculous then is it to make a rupture 
between Ameriea and France, the chief objet of our endeavours ! 
—Exce pt a rupture between America and England, it is the great- 
eft evil that could befal us; and yet we are perpetually running 
after the one of thofe ills, at the ritk of encounter ing the other ;— 

threatening to inflict upon ourfelves the calamity of a war with 

America, if the will not do us the injury of going to war with 
France ;—threatening to cut off our whole trade, if the will not in- 
itantly deftroy one half of it. ‘The feafon of conciliation with her 
is happily not gone paft; and it is to be hoped that the popular 
feelings on both fides, are confiderably more calm than they were 
a few months ago. No conceflions are required from either party; 
for America is willing to wave the immediate difcuflion of former 
Hh 4 differences; 
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differences ; and all that England hefitates about is, to allow Ame. 
rica to retain the undignified attitude of an unarmed remonftrant 
again{t the idle decrees of France. ‘That the ever fhould acquiefce 
in thofe decrees, is utterly inconceivable. No man has dreamt of it; 
—no man has ventured to aflert that America would fufpend her 
intercourfe with England, merely becaufe France afked her to 
do fo, and threatened utter impoflibilities if fhe did not comply. 
The whole queftion is, whether we fhall quarrel with America, 
becaufe fhe is lefs refentful of empty infult—lefs jealous about 
airy trifles than we are. Let us rather rejoice that fuch a nation 
is to be found—ready to bear thofe rubs which we are too proud to 
put up with,—and to fave our honour, trade, pride and all together, 
at the expenfe of its own dignity. ‘The friendfhip of fuch a na- 
tion, and its neutrality with refpe€& to the reft of the world, is 
now become invaluable to us. We fhould purchafe it cheaply by 
great facrifices; but, from an happy concurrence of interests, we 
have it abfolutely for nothing ; and the sacrifice, if any be requir- 
ed, is tendered by America to France, not to America by Eng- 
land. 

It is impoffible to leave this branch of the fubje@t, without ad- 
verting to the {trange delufions under which the country has fo 
long laboured, with refpeét to what are termed points of national 
honour; and thefe are the more dangerous, becaufe they have 
their foundation in the beft feelings which a people can cherifh,— 
or rather, they are an impofition practifed upon thofe feelings. 
The pra€tice is, amongft vulgar politicians, to affert on behalf of 
the country, a variety of very doubtful, or even unfounded preten- 
fions,—to maintain thefe as undeniable rights,—and to contend 
that the degradation of the ftate, the ruin of its honour, and a 
{peedy termination of its independence, is the immediate confe- 
quence of receding from any one of thofe claims. Now, to us it 
is by no means fo clear, that the abandonment of the clearett 
right which a nation can poffefs, neceflarily involves either its dif- 
honour of its ruin; unlefs there be fomething important in the 
thing given up—or fomething humiliating and bafe in the thing fub- 
mitted to+or, finally, fomething difgraceful in the mode of yield- 
ing the point. To allow the fearch of national fhips, would be de- 
grading,—becaufe it cannot be practifed without conftant humi- 
liation to the feelings of part of your troops. Rather than fub- 
mit to this, a people fhould be prepared to perifh with their fwords 
in their hands. And accordingly England, with perfeét wifdom, 
as well as a ftrit regard to juftice, did not even afk America to 
yield this point. “Qn the other hand, England claims the right of 
fearching private veflels—and, as it appears to us, juftly. Nor 
could fhe, confiftently with honour, have abandoned it, when the 
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Northern Powers had once publicly threatened to make her give 
it up by force. But the value of that right was not above all efti- 
mation ; and no degradation could have enfued from fairly agree- 
ing to wave it previous to any menaces, and for a juft equivalent. 
In tavour of nations, whofe friendfhip we with to cultivate,—more 
efpecially of thofe whofe power is altogether inferior to our own, 
—whofe aggrandizement we have no reafon to dread,—and to 
whom no one can fufpeét us of yielding through compulifion,—it 
may often be wife, and never can be dithonourable, to make tem- 
porary conceflions of rights which are indifputably ours, provid- 
ed the compromife is not difcreditable in itfelf. Much more eafily 
may cafes of this fort be figured in our tranfaétions with a people 
naturally united to us by “fo many indiffoluble ties as thofe that 
knit together the Englith of the old and the new world. ‘They are 
our natural allies ; and, as it is quite 1 upoflible to have too much 

jealoufy of France, fo, towards Americi we can fcarcely have too 
litle. When fuch reafoners as Mr Le ckie, gravely talk of our be- 
ing infulted by the Porte, we plainly perceive the errors of a man 
who has lived in the immediate neighbourhood of the Turks, until 
he has forgotten their infignificance. But wicn France is ftretch- 
ing her iron coa(ts on all fides of us,—when her fleets and her 
camps are within fight—and we alone, of all Europe, have not 
been conquered by her arms;—it is almoft as ridiculous to be jea- 
lous of America as of Turkey—of a nation three thoufand miles 
off—fearcely kept together by the weakeft government i» the world, 
—with no army, and half a dozen frigates—and knowiz no other 
means of jntercourfe with other countries than by peaceful com- 
merce. 

While we reserve all our jealousy for France, then let us at 
last learn, that kindness towards our allies is sound and honour- 


able policy. It has never been sufficiently our ain trach them 
by liberality to our cause. We forget that their th is our 
own—and fall far short in this respect of France by: self. Had 


she been in our place, Russia might have had Malta tor the ask- 
ing, and a West India island of two to boot. America would 
never have been left to quarrel abput trifling spe culative points 5 
and, instead of a silly contest about the little company of Ostend, 
and its yearly shipment, Austria would have been complimented, 
had she been so disposed, with some millions of subjects in In- 
dostan. We have never learnt the lesson of making our friend- 
ship worth having ; and the consequeuce is, that our eumity has 
not been very dreadful. 

To some of our readers it may perhaps appear that we have 
dwelt too long upon the commercial interests of the cou: ‘try, in 
@ general discussion of its foreign affairs. But the question be 
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tween France and England has, since the subjugation of the Con- 
tinent, become entirely commercial. The war of the enemy a- 
gainst our trade, is now the only contest that remains. While 
our naval superiority lasts, he can never acquire seamen, unless, 
indeed, we force all neutrals out of the market, and compel him 
to carry for himself—which, though in a limited degree, he will 
then do. It has repeatedly been shown by the adversaries of the 
Americans, that they drive even the Coasting trade of France. 
‘This fact is quite irreconcileable with the notion of her having 
any nursery for seamen ; and those active mariners will doubtless 
engross the greater part.of the trade between the other countries 
now subjected to France. ‘The stations formerly mentioned in 
the Mediterranean and the North, will be sufficient to watch any 
naval armaments that may be attempted in those quarters; and 
the danger of invasion, though unquestionably increased in a very 
great degree, is by no means such as should make us despond, 
while we have still the means of supporting our fleets, and car- 
rying on with unbroken spirit the business of the government. 
‘The prosperity of our trade, however, is much more essential to 
this than it ever was before. It cannot be denied, that the public 
burdens press upon the people of this country with a weight, on- 
ly not intolerable. ‘There are even manifest symptoms, that an 
increase of taxes could scarcely be effected, whatever might be 
the call for new contributions. ‘The revenue is raised, partly by 
direct taxation, and partly by duties on consumption. ‘The pro- 
perty-tax, which forms the bulk of the direct imposts, has been, 
of late, collected with much more rigour than at firsty—the per- 
sons entrusted with the management of it having, of course, be- 
come more skilful, and acquired a more intimate knowledge of 
people's affairs. The effect of this has been exactly the same as 
if the rate of that tax had been augmented. But the difficulty 
of procuring payment has also increased in an alarming degree. 
The assessment of 1805 was not quite six millions and a quarter ; 
that of 1806 amounted to above eleven millions and a quarter— 
although there had only been imposed an addition of three and a 
half per cent. But the arrears have increased at a much higher 
rate. Last April, there remained due, of the assessment 1805, 
only 92,000/.; but of the assessment 1806, above 900,000/. ; 
and of the assessment 1807, no less than 2,357,000/.* The 
difficulty of procuring payment has thus rapidly increased ; and 
this can only be explained by the augmentation of prices in con- 
sequence 


* Parliamentary Returns, 8th June, 1809.—The arrears of last 


year’s assessment were above eight miflions and a quarter ; but these 
cannot be taken into the computation, 
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sequence of the war, and the increase of taxes upon articles of 
consumption. ‘The produce of this other class of taxes has ac- 
cordingly suffered a great diminution. The net produce of the 
permanent taxes (which, with the trifling exception of the legacy- 
duty, are all laid on consumptior ») last year, fell short of their 
net produce the year before by about 300,000/., although new 
taxes, to the amount of two millions and a quarter, had been col- 
lected. . The deficit upon the former taxes was therefore above 
two millions and a half; + and a similar defalcation teok place in 
almost all the war taxes, which fall on consumable articles. 

It appears, then, that when the property-tax was strictly levied, 
the difliculty of paying it increased ;--that an imposition of new 
taxes upon consymptipn occasioned a diminution in the produce 
of the old 5 —and that the increased payment of direct taxes was 
compensated by a defalcation in the indirect taxes. ‘The facts 
which we have stated warrant the infyrence, not merely that the 
one species of taxation operated at the expense of the other, but 
that, independent of all duties, the difficulty of raising the same 
amount of taxes had increased ;—that, in short, the circumstances 
of our situation—the wasteful consumption of war—the rise in 
the price of labour from the demands of the army—and the checks 
upon our commerce, had so far straitened the means of the peo- 
ple, and raised the price of commodities, as to disable them from 
contributing the accustomed proportion to the exigences of the 
state. But we are willing to hope that the conclusion needs. not 
be pushed so far; and we shali, for the present, confine ourselves 
to the position, unquestionably supported, not only by the fore- 
going statement, but by facts within every man’s knowledge—that 
we have now arrived at the point where the attempt to raise one 
tax will only lower the produce of another—that a man cannot 
pay the full amount of his property-tax, and at the same time 
consume as many of the articles which pay duties to government, 
if these duties are raised; and, vice versa, that he cannot con- 
sume as much of those articles at the former duties, if his pro- 
perty shall be taxed more heavily. 

If the nation hag at last reached this point—if the revenue 

of 


+ The taxes on which the greatest preneerronet deficit is perceive- 
able are, as might be eke d, those on articles of luxury. The 
duties on hotees, carriages and servants, fell off from 2,150,000/. to 
1,523,000/.—Customs and Excise, from 19,178,000/. to 17,960,000/. 
‘These deficits were in part covered by the new and most impolitic 
tamp-duty, and the increase of the assessed taxes known by the 
name of, ¢ a new arrangement of (hem, ’—and in part by an increased 
receipt upon the 10 per cent. of 1906 laid on the assessed taxes, and 
the duty of the same year on British spirit 
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of the people is now made to pay as much towards the reve- 
nue of the state as any human means can extort from it—if the 
natural period of taxation is at length arrived—by the public 
income outstripping that of individuals—(and, surely, when 
we reflect, that besides twenty-two millions borrowed, above 
seventy millions Sterling are at present raised within the year 
by taxes, we cannot marvel at this crisis being come {);— 
how clearly muft every thinking man perceive, that the whole 
fyfiem of our policy depends, for its exiltence, upon the continu- 
ance of our commerce,—that inextricable confufion will arife 
from any confiderable diminution of the income of the country,— 
and that the only means of augmenting the public revenue, muft 
be fought in the extenfion of the revenue of the people, by open- 
ing new channels of employment for their capital at home and a- 
en while we carefully preferve thofe which are already accef- 
fible? At the fame time, every practicable method fhould be re- 
forted to, of diminifhing our expenditure, by a rigorous and dif- 
cerning reform of abufes. We are perfuaded, that (we will not 
fay, a great, but) a very confiderable income may be derived from 
this fource. Let any man refleé&t on the remark which he muft 
fo frequently have made, while pafling through the halls, the 
chambers, the offices and the gardens, of an Englith grandee’s 
palace, and, ftill more, while confidering the manner in which 
his eftates are managed—‘ The lofs and the wafte of thoufands 
by the year,’ is the thought which ever and anon prefents itfelf. 
Who can doubt, then, that much is wafted in an eftablifhment 
which cofts above ninety millions a year,—which is fpread over 
many thoufand fquare miles,x—entruited to multitudes who have 
no intereft in being economical, and watched over haftily, inci- 
dentally, and according to rules devifed when it was in the bud, 
by a few perfons who volunteer their fervices, change every day, 
and muft fee ali abufes at a vait diftance, if they fee them at all? 
In the prefent ftate of our affairs, we may be well aflured, that the 
danger which chiefly befets us is not that of parfimony. From 
this fource we can defcry nothing to appal us, except, perhaps, the 
rifk of bringing the caufe of reform into a temporary difcredit, 
by too rafh and indifcriminate a purfuit of it. But, from a con- 
tinuance of our prefent fcale of expenditure, coupled with what 
is infinitely more ruinous—a contempt for the only means of 
meeting 


t The revenue raised by Great Britain, in 1809, is estimated at 
65,885,3421., including the surplus of 1808, and exclusive of money 
gaised by loan and Exchequer bills, to the amount of 18,660,000/. 
The net revenue of Ireland, in 1808, exclusive of about 4,000,G00/. 
Joans, was 4,571,250/. ; so that the revenue of the empire may be 
reckoned at 70,456,592/, 
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meeting it ;—from a difinclination to retrench whatever is ufelefs 
in our outpoings, and, {till more, from an averfion to thofe conci- 
hatory meafures, which, with perfect fafety to our honour, may 
enable us to keep up, and even to augment, our national income ;— 
from a conduét fo infatuated as this, we forefee, at no great dif- 
tance, the approach of confufion and difmay in every branch of 
our affairs, —and the final conqueft of an empire which, we fincere- 
ly and proudly believe, nothing elfe can ever fhake. 

It has often been our lot to {peak with defpondency, amidft the 
extravagant hopes of our countrymen ; and the tafk, which a fenfe 
of duty alone could force upon us, has been more painful than 
can eafily be imagined. It is with no {mall fatisfaction, there- 
fore, that we now think our defpair of the fortunes of this coun- 
try, and of the ultimate fate of the Continent, is much lefs deep 
than that which is fpreading rapidly over the community. A 
better fpirit has of late begun to manifeft itfelf among the peo- 
ple of England. The language of conciliation towards neutrals 
has been liftened to with more patience. ‘lhe popular antipathies 
have been pointed of new exclufively againit France. A marked 
contempt of thofe filly half meafures, which the government has 
generally adopted in the conduct of the war, begins to be dif- 
played ; the folly of what are mifnamed Britith objeés, is daily 
more and more recognized ; and a with feems about to prevail, 
that we fhould either direct the refources of the empire to fome 
worthy objeét, or referve them for our own defence. ‘Thefe are 
excellent fymptoms; and we devoutly pray that they may daily 
improve. Nor can we fee, without fatisfaction, the prevalence 
of an inquiring fpirit as to domeftic abufes,—the ftern afped& 
which the people, awaked from its apathy, has turned upon the 
malverfations of the higher orders,—and the fignal failure of all 
the miferable attempts to cry down reform, by the raifing the yell 
of Jacobinifm. From the progrefs of thefe experiments, we au- 
gur molt favourably. for the ftability of the empire; becaufe we 
forefee an improvement in the adminiftration of its affairs at 
home and abroad. It is plain, too, that in fpite of all our at- 
tempts to fave them, the abufes of other governments have de- 
ftroyed them; and, with the governments, the abufes themfelves 
have for the moft part been crushed: The ftates which France 
us OVerrun, Cannot continue in their former weaknefs. To the 

decrepitude 


+ A blind desire of peace, arising fram the pressure of taxes, 
would scarcely prove less pernicious than the love of war, in which 
those taxes have had their origin. As soon as the contest in Spain 
is over, we shall feel it our duty once more to consider this most 
important subject. 
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decrepitude that bent them down before her, muft fucceed a pe- 
riod of vigour, which, aftef making them ufeful as her coadju- 
tors, will hereafter render them turbuleut and formidable. The 
evils of the changes which fhe has made in their government and 
in the diftribution of their territory—the incalculable mifchiefs 
of the military fpirit which the is diffufing will, at a future feafon, 
be alleviated by the means which they will afford of refifting her 
opprefions. Should any difafter befal her prefent ruler,—or when 
he yields to the courfe of nature,—it requites no gift of prophecy 
to forefee, that the ftrong government and improved fyftem .of 
adminiftration which he has eftablifhed in his tributary kingdoms, 
will raife an infurmountable barrier round France, on whatever 
heads his many crowns may fall. ‘Then will England be enabled 
to refume her place as the arbiter of Europe—to count among her 
natural allies all thofe nations whom France fhall for a feafon have 
been holding in thraldom—and to eftablith her connexions with a 
fet of able and vigorous dynafties, inftead of fo many worn-out 
governments—miafles of feeblenefs and abufe,—whofe friendfhip 
has hitherto: been known to her, only by its vexations and its 
colts. 

When the tempeft has overturned the venerable but inwardly 
decayed trees of an antient foreft, two refults may be anticipated 
from the vifitation. ‘The {pace where they ftood may be covered 
for ages with a loathfome and unprofitable morafs—or a new wood 
may arife from the fertilized foil, more gracefully difpofed, and 
more firmly rooted—lefs gloomy and unhealthful, and Iefs entan- 
gled with the bafe undergrowth of creepers and brambles. We 
look confidently for the latt of thefe events—and truft that, in- 
ftead of trying any more fo lift thofe dead and fallen trunks, or 
to prop thofe that are already tottering in the blaft, we fhould re- 
ferve our exertions to prepare the foil for the new fhoots by which 
they muft foon be replaced, and to train the rifing grove to flou- 
rifh in the fun, and bid defiance to the ftorm. 


Arr. XH. The Bakerian Lecture. An Account of some New Ana- 
lytical Researches on the Nature of certain Bodies, particularly thi 
Alkalies, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Carbonaceous Matter, and the 
Acids hitherto undecompounded ; with some general Observations on 
Chemical Theory. By Humphry Davy, Etq. Sec. R.S. F.R.S. 
Ed. and M.R.£. A. (From the Philofophical ‘Tranfa@tions for 
1809, Part 1.) 
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An Account of some Experiments, performed with a View to ascer- 
tain the most advantageous Method of constructing a Voltaic Ap- 
paratus for the Purposes of Chemical Research, By John George 
Children, Efg. F.R.S. (From the fame Work.) 


He made it a rule to follow the progrefs of Mr Davy’s in- 

quiries, from their commencement two years ago, we haf- 
ten to purfue this very agreeable tafk, by continuing the hiftory of 
his experiments, publifhed fince our laft Number. The paper now 
before us contains fewer complete procefles—fewer difcoveries fa- 
tisfactorily eftablifhed, than any of the former ones ;—but it a- 
bounds in elaborate and ingenious experiments, the refults of which, 
in their prefent ftate extremely interefting, are yet more fo, as 
paving the way for further refearch, and {cattering thickly the feeds 
of moft important improvements in chemical fcience. 

Before proceeding to Mr Davy’s paper, we fhall notice that of 
Mr Children, which forms a proper introduétion to it. He com- 
pared the effects of two voltaic batteries, the one confifting of a 
{mall number of large plates, the other compofed of a great num- 
ber of {mall plates, and having altogether a much fmaller furface 
of metal. The former confilted of twenty pair of large plates, 
and had a furface of 92,160 f{quare inches; the latter of two hun- 
dred pair of fmall plates, and had a furface of only 3200 fquare 
inches. ‘Their batteries were both excited by diluted nitrous and 
fulphuric acids mixed together. The intensity of the eledtricity 
produced by the large battery was fo {mall, that it did not affect 
the electrometer ; and it aéted very feebly upon nonconductors in 
general. Its quantity, however, was great; and its adtion on 
perfe&t conductors very powerful. The fmall battery produced 
an eledlricity much more intenfe, and capable of adting violently 
upon imperfect conductors. ‘Thus, it affected the electrometer, 
and decompofed potafh and barytes, which the other did not ef- 
fet. But Mr Children does not feem to have tried its action up- 
on metallic wires. Of thefe, the large battery eafily fufed fuch 
as were not eafily oxydable, and confequently were good conduc- 
tors. Mr Children, however, compared its action, in this refpedt, 
with the action of a battery of 1250 four-inch plates. The large 
plate battery fufed eighteen inches of platina wire; the {mall plate 
battery only half an inch, which is evidently by no means in the 
ratio of their furfaces.* ‘This is certainly a curious fact ; although 

the 


* Mr Children makes some mistake, when he says that, according 
to this ratio, the small battery should have fused nearly 14 inches 
instead 
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the author appears rather to generalize too quickly and too confi- u 
dently, when he lays down from his experiments the following I 
propofition. * The abfolute effect,’ fays he, § of a voltaic appa- g 
ratus, feems to be in the compound ratio of the number and fize Vv 
of the plates; the intenfity of the eleCtricity being as the former, er 
the quantity given out as the latter.’ The practical rule, how- ol 
ever, which he deduces from hence, appears to be quite well ft 
founded. ‘ Regard,’ he obferves, * mult be had, in conftru@ting Ww 
the battery, to the purpofes for which it is defigned. For expe- gt 
riments on perfeét, conductors, very large plates are to be prefer- in 
red; a fmall number of which will probably be fufficient: but, ay 
where the refiftance of imperfe€t conductors is to be overcome, WV 
the combination muft be great, but the fize of the plates may be fl 
{mall ; but if quantity and intenfity be both required, then a large si 
number of large plates will be neceflary.’ For general purpofes, an 
four-inch plates are moft convenient : they thould be joined toge- to 
ther only in one point, and moveable in the trough, which fhould ob 
be made entirely of Wedgewood’s ware. It is, we believe, with of 
an apparatus conftructed in this manner, that feveral of the expe- he 
riments of Mr Davy, which we are about to analyze, were per- sp 
formed. int 
The firft obje& to which our author direéts his attention, is the he 
mutual a€tion of potaflium and ammonia. The experiments on the 
this fubject were made with that metal obtained by the action of ge 
ignited iron upon potafh, in the procefs difcovered by the French TI 
chemifts. ‘The potaflium was expofed on a platina tray, introduc- Co: 
ed into a retort of plate-glafs, which was firft exhaufted, then fill- af 
ed with hydrogen, and exhaufted again—then filled with pure am- po: 
moniacal gas. All impurities arifing from oxydes, water, &c. were of 
thus as much as possible avoided. Potassium exposed in this un 
manner to ammoniacal gas, becomes slightly covered with a film for 
of potash, and a small quantity of hydrogen gas is found in the anc 
ammoniacal gas. But if heat is applied, (by bringing a spirit A: 
lamp under the bulb of the retort where the tray is placed), a crust Da 
is formed of greater thickness, which changes from white to blue, nith 
and then to olive. ‘The heat being continued, the crust and me- tha 
tal fuse together, with an effervescence ; the crust passes off to ano 
the sides, and the metal appears; it is again covered; and so on, this 
until phi 

—_> rim 
instead of half an inch. If, by a battery of 1250 plates, he means I 
one of so many pairs of plates, the ratio of the surfaces is about that take 
of 20 to 23; andthe lesser should have fused about 15 inches and that 
a half. If he means single plates, then the ratio is that of AO to 23 ; of t 
and only about eight inches should have been fused. We presume tain 






he means pairs of plates, 
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until it is wholly converted into the dark olive-coloured substance. 
In this process part of the ammoniacal gas disappears and hydro-« 
gen gas is evolved: the quantity of the former which disappears, 
varies with the moisture of the gas; but the quantity of hydrogen 
evolved is in proportion to the quantity of potassium operated up- 
on. The dark-coloured substance is chiefly distinguished by its 
fusibility; it melts at a heat somewhat higher than that of botling 
water. When burnt in oxygen, it absorbs that gas, emits nitro- 
gen, and leaves a residuum of potash and water. When plunged 
in water, it produces much heat and even inflammation ; and dig- 
appears with effervescence. ‘lhe gas which escapes is hydrogen. 
When the fusible substance is heated in vacuo, it gives out an elastic 
fluid; and a dark-grey mass remains. The elastic fluid consists, be- 
sides a little ammonia, of two gasses: one detonates with oxygen, 
and is to all appearance hydrogen gas; the other does not de- 
tonate. Mr Davy thinks it pretty clear that the ammonia is only 
obtained when moisture is present. He examined the residuum 
of the fusible substance, after it had been exposed to a low red 
heat; and found that it was brittle, conducting, opaque, and black ; 
spontaneously ‘inflammable ; and giving out ammonia when thrown 
into water. By a variety of nice experiments and calculations, 
he was led to think that a portion of the nitrogen, absorbed from 
the anymonia in the formation of this substance, disappeared alto- 
gether; and the following remarkable process left no doubt of it. 
The residuum was placed in a platina tube, thoroughly exhausted, 
connected with a pneumatic apparatus, and exposed to the heat of 
a forge. After it had by this means been heated as intensely as 
possible, the gas which came over, when mixed with half its bulk 
of oxygen, and detonated, left about one-sixth part of the whole, 
undestroyed; and that sixth contained oxygen. In the tube was 
found potash, and potassium ; and water being added, much heat 
and inflammation was produced, but no symptom of ammonia. 
A variety of repetitions gave results perfectly correspondent. Mr 
Davy clearly shows, that this is a considerably smaller residue of 
nitrogen than should be found; and it is evident that a part of 
that body having disappeared, its place is filled by oxygen, and 
another body not distinguishable from hydrogen. He concludes 
this part of his inquiry with stating, in the modest and truly 
philosophical form of a query, the theory of this singular expe- 
riment. 

Is it, he asks, that the substance which, together with oxygen, 
takes the place of the nitrogen, is a new inflammable gas? or, 
that nitrogen has a metallic basis, which alloys with the substance 
of the vessels ? or, that nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen, all con- 
tain water as a ponderable basis, being themselyce withcut weight? 
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or, finally, that nitrogen is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen, 
—a modification of water, containing a greater proportion of 
oxygen ?* To determine these points, our author is engaged in 
further experiments; and we can scarcely doubt that the result 
will be in favour of the last supposition ;,or at least, that nitro- 
gen will be found, either to be an oxyde of hydrogen, or to con- 
tain hydrogen and oxygen, withsome new and uninflammable aeri- 
form body. 

_ Mr Davy’s experiments. upon sulphur and phosphorus were per- 
formed with a different apparatus. A platina wire was introduc- 
ed into the end of a glass tube, and hermetically fixed in it. The 
tube, filled with the inflammable body, was bent at the other end; 
and another wire there inserted in the inflammable body. ‘The 
wires could thus be brought within: the proper distance of each 
other; and the shock. of the battery be sent from one to the other, 
through the substance. When sulphur was exposed, in this man- 
ner, to the influence of a powerful battery (500 double plates of 
six inches), strong heat was produced: the spark was of. a vivid 
orange colour; and sulphuretted hydrogen escaped.. ‘The residue 
was opaque, brown, and difficult of fusion. Our author obtained 
of gas, above five times the volume of the sulphur employed. 
Susp ecting that oxygen as well as hydrogen is contained in sul- 
phur, Mr Davy having dried, as completely. as possible, a quanti- 
ty of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, heated potassium in it: it emitted 
white fumes, and took fire, depositing sulphur, sulphuret of pot- 
ash, and sulphuret of potassium; and leaving hydrogen gas slight- 
ly impregnated with sulphur, in the receiving vessel. From this, 
and from several other experiments, our author infers that sulphur 
consists of a pecu iliar. basis, not hitherto obtained in its simple 
state, united with small portions of oxygen and hydrogen. Phos- 
phorus being exposed to the same series of experiments, both to 
the action of the galvanic fluid, and of potassium, gave nearly 
the same results. ‘These experiments resemble the former so 
closely in every respect, that we shall not analyze them. The in- 
ference is, that phosphorus contains-hydrogen, oxygen, and a pe- 
culiar basis. 

Mr Davy next examined, by similar tests, the constitution of 
plumbago and charcoal. The former remained quite unaltered 
when exposed to a battery strong enough to melt platina wire 
instantly. When heated with potassium, it formed a body spon- 
taneously inflammable and decompounding water. The latter, 
exposed to the battery, gave out c: irbonated hydrogen; and, 
when heated with potassium, formed a body spontaneously in- 
flammable. Neither carbon nor plumbago show any marks of 
containing oxygen. ‘Tlie diamond appears to contain a minute 
portion ef oxygen. 
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In his former experiments, our author had found, that the ac- 
tion of the battery separates a peculiar substange from boracic 
acid, on the negative surface. Upon examining ‘this, he found it 
inflammable ; and saw reason to conclude, that, by oxygenation, 
it reproduced boracic acid. He had likewise found, that potas- 
sium, when heated with the same acid, produced barate of pot- 
ash and a peculiar substance ; which appearing, therefore, to be 
the basis of the acid, he now examined more fully. It is of a 
dark olive colour, perfectly opaque and nonconducting. It takes 
fire in common atmospherical air, at a temperature below that of 
boiling olive oil. Heated intensely in an exhausted tube, it suf- 
fers no perceptible change, except that its colour becomes darker ; 
—heated gently in oxygen gas, it throws off vivid sparks, burns 
brilliantly, and sublimes into boracic acid : the residuum requires 
a stronger heat, but sublimes into the same substance... When 
exposed to oxymuriatic acid, without heating, it burns. with vio- 
lence, forms boracic acid, and leaves a residuum, which burns 
and forms the same acid on the application of a gentle heat. 

A variety of other experiments are detailed by Mr Davy, all 
illustrative of the affinity of this substance with oxygen, and its 
producing, by that union, boracic acid: but they exhibit no pheno- 
mena of peculiar interest ; and we therefore pass them over. He 
gives two experiments, out of several which he made, in order 
to ascertain the proportions of this substance and oxygen in the 
boracic acid. ‘They were not very accurate, and can only be 
viewed as approximations. The first gave two parts of oxygen 
to one of the inflammable basis ; the second gave 1.8 oxygen to 
one of the basis. Mr Davy reasonably considers this basis as 
bearing the same relation to boracic acid that sulphur and. phos- 
phorus do to, sulphuric and phosphoric acids ;—in other words, 
as an oxyde of the true basis of the boracic acid. By heating it 
successively with potassium and with iron filings and a little pot- 
assium, bodies resembling metallic alloys'and good conductors of 
electricity were produced, and the potassium was partly convert- 
ed into potash. Our author infers from hence, that the basis of 
the acid is metallic ; and he proposes to call it Joracium. We 
apprehend it will be easily admitted, that he has succeeded in de- 
composing this acid,—at least that he has exhibited the base of it 
in its first state of deoxygenation, and given us as clear a know- 
ledge of its composition as we have of the constitution of sul- 
phuric or nitrous acids. His experiments on fluoric acid have 
been carried on in the same manner, and also by the application 
of the boracic basis, above described, to its decomposition; but 
without any such satisfactory result as to warrant us in following 
their details. He has certainly not advanced far towards the de- 
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composition of that acid. The only result worth mentioning, is, 
that potassium, when heated in fluoric acid gas, burns, and makes 
the gas disappear,—leaving a little hydrogen gas, and a dark co- 
loured heterogeneous residuum. 

Mr Davy’s experiments upon muriatic acid have still failed in 
decomposing that refractory body ; but they have been conduct- 
ed with such admirable patience and skill, that, besides leading 
to some very curious facts in the mean time, they have most pro- 
bably insured him, at no distant period, the solution of this great 
problem. ‘The quantity of hydrogen always produced in the de- 
oxygenating processes to which muriatic acid has been subjected, 
first attracted his notice. It is needless to follow the train of his 
experiments upon this point; because they lead to a conclusion 
which will be readily anticipated by every one familiar with the 
habitudes of the acid--that the evolution of hydrogen, which ap- 
parently takes place from the acid, comes in every case from wa- 
ter held.jn solution. Our author’s next object, therefore, was, if 
possible, to obtain muriatic acid free from water, with which it 
has so strong an affinity. We shall only notice the experiments 
in which he appears to have come nearest to this point; in none 
has he reached it decisively: By the combustion of phosphorus in 
oxymuriatic acid, a white substance sublimes; a small portion of 
liquor is likewise formed, and the gas is almost entirely absorbed. 
‘The sublimate, our author thinks, is a mixture of dry phosphoric 
and muriatic acids ; the liquor, he conceives, is a mixture of dry 
phosphorus and muriatic acids. Sulphur exhibited to oxymuriatic 
acid in the same manner, gave mixtures, supposed by our author 
to contain dry sulphuric and muriatic acids. ‘But as these expe- 
riments proved unsatisfactory for the object in view, he proceed- 
ed to examine the compounds thus produced. ‘The circumstance 
chiefly to be remarked in them, is, that potassium being exhibited 
to them, produces most violent explosions. In these, Mr Davy 
does not conceive that the muriatic acid can be inactive ; and he 
suspects that its decomposition, and the formation of a new sub- 
stance from its basis, may be the occasion of the phenomena. 
But the further investigation of this subject he of course defers, 
until new experiments shall have enabled him to prosecute it with 
greater advantage. 

This paper concludes with fome general remarks, not fo much 
upon the inferences direétly to be drawn fzom the inquiries already 
analyzed, as upon certain incidental topics prefented to our creed 
by thofe inquiries, and forming the fubjeéts of corollaries to the 
main propotitions. ‘They are neither very numerous, nor of pecu- 
liar importance; but the paper itfelf is quite interefting enough 
to render any difappointment on this fcore highly unreafonable. 
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We thall add, in Mr Davy’s own words, the general obfervation 
upon the whole of his late invettigations, with which he clofes the 
prefent tract. 

‘ The facts’ says he ‘ advanced in this lecturé, afford no new 
arguments in favour of an idea to which I referred in my last com- 
munication to the Society,—that of hydrogen being a common prin- 
ciple in all inflammable bodies; and, except in instances which are 
still under investigation, and concerning which no precise conclu- 
sions can as yet be drawn, the generalization of Lavoisier happily 
applies to the explanation of all the new phenomena. ’ 

We the rather cite this paflage, becaufe perfons, half informed 
on thefe fubjeéts, and fenfelefs enough (if, indeed, another word 
fhould not be ufed) to contaminate {cientific inquiries with the vul- 
gar feelings of political hoftility, have of late been forward in ex- 
tolling the difcoveries of Mr Davy, not on account of their vaft 
intrinfic value, but from fome vague confufed notion, that they 
overthrew the modern theory founded by the French chemifts, and 
created, as it were, a fort of balance of invention in favour of 
England. But on fo difgufting a topic we are afhamed to dwell 
one moment longer. ’ 

* In proportion’ our author concludes * as progress is made to- 
wards the knowledge of pure combustible bases, so in proportion is 
the number of metallic substances increased ; and it is probable, that 
sulphur and phosphorus, could they be perfectly deprived of oxygen, 
would belong to this class of bodies. Possibly their pure elementary 
matter may be procured, by distillation at a high heat, from metallic 
alloys, in which they have been acted upon by sodium or potassium. 
I hope soon to be able to try this experiment. As our inquiries at 
present stand, the great general division of natural bodies is into 
matter which is, or may be supposed to be, metallic, and oxygen ; 
but till the problem concerning the nature of nitrogen is fully solved, 
all systematic arrangement made upon this idea must be regarded as 
premature. ’ 

Our readers will have perceived, in the courfe of this analyfis, 
that the unwearied labour and the admirable fkill of Mr Davy have 
not, fince we laft treated of thefe fubjeéts, been rewarded with 
any difcoveries of fuperior importance. Such, at Jeaft, is the im- 
preffion which the paper now before us will infallibly make oa 
every one who ftudies it. Yet let us comfider what we thould have 
faid, had fuch a contribution to chemical knowledge fallen in our 
way three years ago 3—hadewe, for inftance, heard, that the bafis 
of the boracic acid had been difcovered—that hydrogen had been 
detected in fulphur and phofphorus—and oxygen in azote? The 
whole world of letters would have been in commotion; and ir 
would have been univerfally allowed, that, fince the eftablifhment 
of the modern chemiftry, no fuch fleps had been made towards its 
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perfection. If we now think lefs of thefe improvements, or even 
receive them with coldnefs, it is only becaufe we are fpoilt with the 
abundance of capital difcoveries in which we have of late been re- 
velling ;—and itis Mr Davy himfelf who has fpoilt us. His grand 
und numerous inventions, together with the two unexpected and 
important fteps made by the French and Swedith chemifts, have, 
for a while, fo completely fatiated the curiofity of the f{cientific 
world, that fcarcely any new fa&t would now excite aftonifhment. 
While we are upon this point, we cannot avoid exprefling the re- 
gret which filled us in reading the prefent paper, to perceive the 
philofophers of thefe neighbouring countries fo entirely cut off from 
a mutual intercourfe infinitely beneficial to their common purfuits. 
Mr Davy has to this day only read the interefting experiments of 
Mefirs Gay, Luffac, and Thenard, in a Number of the M/oniteur. 
If the rulers of nations are refolved never to confult the interefts 
of the fpecies in abftaining from war, furely they might contrive 
to conduct operations, which can only be excufed from their ne- 
ceffity, in fuch a manner as to avoid unneceflary aggravations: of 
the evil. 





Art. XIU. Olservations on the Historical Work of the Right 
Honourable Charles James Fox. By the Right Honourable 
George Rofe. pp.215. With a Narrative of the Events which 
occurred in the Enterpriss of the Earl of Argyle in 1685. By 
Sir Patrick Hume. gto. pp. 67. London, 1809. 


Pas is an extraordinary performance in itfelf ;—but the reafons 
affigned for its publication are {till more extraordinary. A 
perfon of Mr Rofe’s confequence—inceffantly occupied, as he af- 
fures us, * with official duties, which take equally, ’ according to 
his elegant expreilion, § from the difembarraflment of the mind 
and the leifure of time,’ thinks it abfolutely neceflary to explain 
to his country the motives which have led him to do fo idle a thing 
as to write a book. He would not have it fuppofed, however, 
that he could be tempted to fo queftionable an act, by any light or 
ordinary confideration. Mr Fox and other literary loungers may 
write from a love of fame, or a relifh for literature; but the of- 
ficial labours of Mr Rofe can only be fufpended by higher calls. 
All his former publications, he informgus, originated in ‘ a fenfe 
of public duty ;’ and the prefent, in ‘ an impulfe of private friend- 
ihip.’ An ordinary reader may perhaps find fome difficulty in 
comprehending how Mr Rofe could be ‘ impelled by private 
friendfhip’ to pubiith a heavy quarto of political obfervations on 
Mr Fox’s Hiltory :—and for our own parts. we muft confefs, that 
after 
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after the moft diligent perufal of his long explanation, we do not 
in the leaft comprehend it yet. T he explanation, Me 1owever, which 
is very curious, it is our du: y to lay before our readers. 

Mr Rofe was much patronife “cd by the late Eorl of Marchmont, 
who left him his family papers, w ith an injun!on to make ufe of 
them, ‘ if it fhould ever become neceflary.’ Among thefe papers 
was a narrative by Sir Patrick Hume, the Earl’: indfather, 
of the occurrences which befel him and his affociates, in the 
unfortunate expedition undertaken by the Earl of Argyle in 
1685. Mr Fox, in detailing the hiftory of thir expedition, has 
paffed a cenfure, as Mr Rofe thinks, on the character of Sir Pa- 
trick ; and, to obviate the effects of that cenfure, he now finds it 
‘ neceflary’ to publifh.this volume. 

All this founds very chivalrous and affeQionate; but we have 
three little remarks to make. ‘In the firft place, Mr Fox paifes no 
cenfure on Sir Patrick Hume. In the-fecond place, this publica- 
tion does by no means obviate the cenfure of which Mr Rolfe 
complains. And, thirdly, i it is utterly abfurd to afcribe Mr Rofe’s 
part of the volume, in which Sir Patrick Hume is fearcely ever 
mentioned, to any anxiety about 47s reputation. 

In the firft place, ‘it is quite certain that Mr Fox paffes no cen- 
fure on Sir Patrick Hume. ‘On the contrary, he fays of him, that 
* he had early diftinguifhed himfelf ‘in the caufe of liberty ;’ and 
afterwards rates him fo very highly, as to think it a fufficient rea- 
fon for conftruing fome doubtful points in Sir John Cochrane’s 
conduét favourably, that € he had always acted in conjunétion 
* with Sir Patrick Hume, who is proved by the fubfequent events, 
* and indeed by the whole tenor of his life and conduct, to have 
© been uniformly sincere and zealous in the cause of his countr Ys 
Such is the deliberate and unequivocal teftimony hres Mr kox 
has borne to the character of this gentleman; and fuch the hiftori- 
an, whofe unjuft cenfures have compelled the Right Honea 
George Rofe to indite 250 quarto pages, out of pure regard to the 
injured memory of this anceftor of his deceafed patron. 

Such is Mr Fox’s opinion, then, of Sir Patrick Hume: and the 
only opinion he any where gives of his character. With regard 
to his conduct, he obferves, indeed, in one place, that he and 
the other gentlemen engaged in the eaterpee’ appear to have 
paid too little deference to the opinion of their noble leader; 
and narrates, in another, that at the breaking up of their little 
army, they did not even ftay to reafon with him, but croffed . 
Clyde with fuch as would follow them. Now, Sir Patrick’s « 
narrative, fo far from contraditting either of thefe flatem a, 
confirms them both in the moft remarkable manner. ‘There is 
{carcely a page of it that does not fhow the jealous and controul- 
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ing {pirit which was exercifed towards their leader; and, with 
regard to the concluding fcene, Sir Patrick’s own account ‘makes 
infinitely more ftrongly againft himfelf and Sir John Cochran, 
than the general ftatement of Mr Fox. So far from ftaying to 
argue with their general before parting with him, it appears that 
Sir Patrick did net fo much as fee him; and that Cochrane, at 
whofe fuggettion he deferted him, had in a manner ordered that 
unfortunate nobleman to leave their company. ‘The material 
words of the narrative are these. 

* On coming down to Kilpatrick, I met Sir John (Cochrane), with 
others accompanieing him ; who, takeing mee by the hand, turned mee, 
saying, My heart, goe you with mee. Whither goe you, saidl? Over 
Clide by boate, said he.—1: Wheris Argyle? I must see him.—He: 
He is gone away to his owne countrey, you cannot see him.—I: How 
comes this change of resolution, and that wee went not together to 
Glasgow ?—He: Itis no time to answer questions, but I shall satisfy 
you afterward. To the boates wee came, filled 2, and rowed over, ’ 
&c.—* An honest gentleman who was present, told mee afterward the 
manner of his parting with the Erle. Argyle being in the roome with 
Sir John, the gentleman coming in, found confusion in the Erle’s coun- 
tenance and “speach. In end he said, Sir John, 1 pray advise mec 
what shall I doe; shall I goe over Clide with you, or shall I goe to 
my owne countrey? Sir John answered, My Lord, I have told you 
my Opinion ; you ‘have some Highlanders here about you; it is best you 
goc to your owne countrey with them, Jor it is to no purpose for you to 
go over Clide. My Lord, faire you well. Then call’d the gentleman, 
Come away, Sir ; who Solawed him when J met with him. ’—Sir P. 
Hume’s Narrative, p. 63, 64 

Such are all the cenfures which Mr Fox paffes upon this de- 
parted worthy; and fuch the contradiction which Mr Rofe now 
thinks it necellary to exhibit. It is very true that Mr Fox, in the 
courfe of his narrative, is under the neceflity of mentioning, on 
the credit of all the hiftorians who have treated of the fubject, 
that Argyle, after his capture, did exprefs himfelf in terms ot 
ftrong difapprobation, both of Sir Patrick Hume and of Sir John 
Cochrane ; and faid, that their ignorance and mifconduét was, 
though not designedly, the chief caufe of his failure. Mr Fox 
neither adopts nor rejeéts this fentiment. He gives his own opi- 
nion, 26 we have already feen, in terms of the higheft encomium 
on the character of Sir Patrick Hume, and merely repeats the ex- 
preflions of Argyle as he found them in Woodrow and the other 
hiftorians, and as he was under the neceflity of repeating them, if 
he was to give any account of the laft words of that unfortunate 
nobleman. It is this cenfure of Argyle, then, perhaps, and not 
any cenfure of Mr Fox’s, that Mr Rofe intended to obviate by 
the publication before us. But, upon this fuppofition, how did 
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compelled the tender conscience of Lord Marchmont’s executor to 
give to the world this long lost justification of his ancestor? ‘The 
censure did not appear for the first time in Mr Fox’s book. It 
was repeated, during Sir Patrick’s own life, in all the papers of 
the time, and in all the historians sivnee. Sir Patrick lived near- 
ly forty good years after this accusation of Argyle was made 
public ; and thirty-six of those years in great credit, honour and 
publicity. If-he had thought that the existence of such an accu- 
sation constituted a kind of moral necessi/y for the publication of 
his narrative, it is evident that he would himself have published 
it; and if it was not necessary then, while he was alive to suffer 
by the censure of his leader, or to profit by its refutation, it is 
not easy to understand how it should be necessary now, when 
130 years have elapsed from the date of it, and the bones of its 
author have reposed for nearly a century in their peaceful and 
honoured monument. 

That the narrative never was publifhed before, though the cen- 
fure, to which it is fuppofed to be an antidote, had been publifhed 
for more than a century, is a pretty fatisfactory proof, that thofe 
who were moft interefted, and beft qualified to judge, either did 
not confider the cenfure as very deadly, or the antidote as ver 
effe€tual. We are very well contented to leave it doubtful which 
of thefe was the cafe; and we are convinced, that all the readers 
of Mr Rofe’s book will agree that it is {till very doubtful. Sir 
Patrick, in his narrative, no doubt, fays, that Argyle was ex- 
tremely arrogant, felf-willed, and obftinate ; but it is equally cer- 
tain, that the Earl faid of him, that he was jealous, difobedient, 
and untraétable. Both were men of honour and veracity; and, 
we doubt not, believed what they faid. It is even poflible that 
both may have faid truly; but, at this diftance of time, and with 
no new evidence but the averment of one of the patties, it would 
be altogether ridiculous to pretend to decide which may have come 
neareft to an impartial {tatement. Before the publication of the 
prefent narrative, it is plain, from Woodrow, Burnet, and other wri- 
ters, that confiderable blame was generally laid on Argyle for his 
peremptorinefs and obftinacy ; and now that the narrative is pub- 
lithed, it is ftill more apparent than ever, that he had fome ground 
for the charges he made againtt his officers. The whole tenor of 
it fhows, that they were conftantly:in the habit of checking and 
thwarting him; and we have already feen, that it gives a very 
lame and unfatisfactory account of their ftrange defertion of him, 
when their fortunes appeared to be defperate. 

It is perfeétly plain, therefore, we conceive, that the publica- 
tion of Mr Fox’s book conftituted neither a neceflity nor an intel- 
legible inducement for the publication of this narrative; and that 
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the narrative, now that it is publifhed, has no tendency to remove 
any flight fhade of cenfure that hiftory may have thrown over 
the temper or prudence of Sir Patrick Hume. But, even if ail 
this had been otherwife—if Mr Fox had, for the firit time, infi- 
nuated a cenfure on this defunét whig, and if the Narrative had 
contained the moft complete refutation of fuch a cenfure, this 
might indeed have accounted for the publication of Sir Patrick’s 
narrative ; but itcould not have accounted at all for the publica- 
tion of Mr Rofe’s book—the only thing to be accounted for. The 
narrative is given as an appendix of 65 pages to a volume of u 
wards of 309. In publithing the narrative, Mr Rofe did not af- 
fume the character of ‘ an author,’ and was not called upon, by 
the refponfibility of that character, to explain to the world his 
reafons for * fubmitting himfelf to their judgment.’ It is only 
for his book, then, exclufive of the narrative, that Mr Rofe can be 
underftood to Le offering any apology; and the apology he offers 
is, that it fprung from the impulfe of private friendfhip. When 
the matter is looked into, however, it turns out, that though 
private friendfhip may, by a great ftretch, be fuppofed to have 
diGtated the publication of the appendix, it can by no poflibility 
account, or help to account, for the compofition of the book. 
Nay, the tendency and tenor of the book is fuch as this ardent 
and romantic friendfhip muft neceffarily condemn, It contains 
nothing whatever in praife or in defenee of Sir Patrick Hume ; 
but it contains a very keen, and not a very candid attack, upon 
his party and his principles. Profefling to be publifhed from an- 
xiety to vindicate and exalt the memory of an infurgent revolution 
whig, it confifts almoft entirely of an attempt to depreciate Whig 
principles, and openly to decry and vilify fuch of Mr Fox’s opi- 
nions, as Sir Patrick Hume conftantly exemplified in his aétions. 
There never was an effect, we believe, imputed to fo-improbable 
a caufe. 

Finally, we-may afk, if Mr Rofe’s view, in this publication, 
was merely to vindicate the memory of Sir Patrick Hume, why 
he did not put into Mr Fox’s hands the information which would 
have rendered all vindication unneceflary ? It was known to all the 
sworld, for feveral years, that Mr Fox was engaged in the hiftory 
of that period; and if Mr Rofe really thought that the papers in 
his cuftody gave a different view of Sir Patrick’s conduct from 
that exhibited in the printed authorities, was it not his duty to 
put Mr Fox upon his guard againit being mifled by them, and to 
communicate to him thofe invaluable documents, to which he 
could have accefs in no other way? Did he doubt that Mr Fox 
mould have candour to ftate the truth, or that he would have ftat- 
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ed with pleafure any thing that could exalt the charaGter of a ree 
volution whig ? Did he imagine that any ftatement of his could 
ever obtain equal notoriety and effect with a ftatement in Mr Fox's 
hiftory ? Or, did he poorly withhold this information, that he 
might detract from the value of that hiftory, and have to boaft to 
the public that there was one point upon which he was better in- 
formed than that illuftrious ftatefman? As to the prepofterous 
apology which feems to be hinted at in the book itfelf, viz. that 
it was Mr Fox’s bufinefs to have afked for thefe papers, and not 
Mr Rofe’s to have offered them, we fhall only obferve, that it 
ftands on a point of etiquette, which would {carcely be permitted 
to govern the civilities of tradefmens’ wives; and that it feems 
not a little unreafonable to lay Mr Fox under the neceflity of. afk- 
ing for papers, the very exiftence of which he could have no rea- 
fon to expeét. This narrative of Sir Patrick Hume has now lain 
in the archives of his family for 130 years, unknown and unfuf- 
pected to all but its immediate proprietors; and, diftinguifhed as 
Sir Patrick was in his day in Scotland, it certainly does not imply 
any extraordinary ftupidity in Mr Fox, not to know, by intuition, 
that there were papers of his in exiftence which might afford him 
fome lights on the fubjeét of his hiftory. 

We may appear to have dwelt too long on thefe preliminary 
confiderations, fince the intrinfic value of Mr Rofe’s obfervations 
certainly will not be affeéted by the truth or the fallacy of the 
motives he has affigned for publifhing them. It is impofhible, 
however, not to fee that, when a writer afligns a falfe motive for 
his coming forward, he is commonly confcious, that the real one 
is difcreditable; and that to expofe the hollownefs of fuch a pre- 
tence, is to lay the foundation of a wholefome diftruft of his ge- 
neral fairnefs and temper. Any body certainly had a right to 
publifh remarks on Mr Fox’s work,—and nobody a better right 
than Mr Rofe; and if he had ftated openly, that all the habits 
and connexions of his life had led him to with to fee that work 
difcredited, no one would have been entitled to complain of his 
exertions in the caufe. When he choofes to difguife this motive, 
however, and to aflign another which does not at all account for 
the phenomenon, we are fo far from forgetting the exiftence of the 
other, that we are internally convinced of its being much ftronger 
than we fhould otherwife have fufpe&ted; and that it is only dif- 
fembled, becaufe it exifts in a degree that could not have been de- 
cently avowed. For the fame reafon, therefore, of enabling our 
readers more diftin¢tly to appretiate the intellect and temper of this 
Right Honourable author, we muft fay a word or two more of his 
introduction, before proceeding to the fub(tance of his remarks. 

Besides the edifying history of his motive for writing, we are 
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favoured, in that singular piece, with a number of his opinions 
upon points no way connected with Mr Fox or his history; and 
with a copious account of his Jabours snd studies in all kinds of 
juridical and constitutional learning. In order to confirm an opi- 
nion, that a minute knowledge of our antient history is not ne- 
cessary to understand our actual constitution, he takes an unin- 
telligible survey of the progress of our government, from the 
days of King Alfred,—-and quotes Lord Coke, Plowden, Doomes- 
day Book, Lord Ellesmere, Rymer’s Foedera, Dugdale’s Origines, 
the Rolls of Parliament, Whitelock, and Abbott’s Records ; but, 
above all, * a report which J made several years ago on the state 
© of the esneeds } in my custody.” He then goes on, in the most 
obliging manner, to inform his readers, that € Vertot’s Account 

* of the Revolutions of Rome has been found very useful by per- 
* sons who have read the Roman History ; but the best model 
* that I have met with for such a work as appears to me to be 
* much wanted, is a short History of Poland, which I translated 
* nearly forty years ago, but did not publish; the manuscript of 
which His “Majesty at the time did me the honour to accept, 
and it probably is still in His Majesty’s library.’ Introduction, 
p- XXivV. XXv. 

Truly all this is very interesting ; and very much to the purpose: 
—but scarcely more so than eight or nine pages that follow, con- 
taining a long account of the conversations which Lord March- 
mont had with Lord Bolingbroke, about the politics of Queen 
Anne’s ministers, and which Mr Rose now gives to the world 
from his recollection of warious conversations between himself 
and Lord Marehmont. — He tells us, moreoyer, that, © accustom. 
* ed as he has been to official aecuracy in statement,’ he had natu- 

aon a quick eye for mpintakes i in fact or in deduction y--—-that, ‘ hav- 
* ing long enjoyed the confidence and affectionate friendship of 
* Mr Pitt,’ he has been more scrupulous than he would other- 
wise have been, in ascertaining the grounds of his animadversions 
on the work of his great rival;—and that, notwithstanding all 
this anxiety, and the want of ‘ disembarrassment of mind, and 
* leisure of time,’ he has compiled this volume in about as many 
«weeks as Mr Fox took years to the work on which it comments ! 

For the observations themselves, we must say that we have perus- 
ed them with considerable pleasure—not certainly from any extra- 
ordinary gratification which we derived from the justness of the 
sentiments, or the elegance of the style, but from a certain agree- 
able surprise which we experienced on finding how few parts of 
Mr Fox’s doctrine were considered as vulnerable, even, by Mr 
Rose; and in how large a proportion of his freest and strongest 
observations that jealous cbseryer has expressed his most cordial 
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concurrence. The Right Honourable George Rose, we .rather 
believe, is commonly considered as one of the least whiggish or 
democratical of all the public characters who have lived in our 
times ; and he has himself acknowledged, that a long habit of 
political opposition to Mr Fox, had perhaps given him a stronger 
bias against his favourite doctrines than he might otherwise have 
entertained. It was therefore no slight consolation to us to find 
that the true principles of English liberty had made so great a 
progress in the opinions of all men in upper life, as to extort 
such an ample admission of them, even from a person of Mr 
Rose’s habits and connexions. As we fear, however, that the 
Same justness and liberality of thinking are by no means genera] 
among the more obscure retainers of party throughout the coun- 
try, we think it may not be without its use to quote a few of the 
passages to which we have alluded, just to let the vulgar tories 
in the provinces see how much of their favourite doctrines has 
been abjured by their more enlightened chiefs and leaders in the 
seat of government. 

In the first place, there are all the passages, (which it would be 
useless and tedious to recite), in which the patriotism and publi¢ 
virtue of Sir P. Hume are held up to the admiration of posterity. 
Now, Sir P. Hume, that true and sincere lover of his country, 
whose £ talents and virtues his Sovereign acknowledged and re- 
* warded,’ and * whose honours have been attended by the suf- 
* frage of his country, and the approbation of good men,’ was, 
even in the reign of Charles, concerned in designs analogous to 
those of Russel! and Sydney ;—and, very soon after the acces- 
sion of James, and (as Mr Rose thinks) before that monarch had 
done any thing in the least degree blameable, rose up openly in 
arms, and endeavoured to stir up the people to overthrow the ex- 
isting government. Even Mr Fox hesitates as to the wisdom and 
the virtue of those engaged in such enterprizes ;—and yet Mr 
Rose, professing to see danger in that writer’s excessive zeal for 
liberty, writes a book to extol the patriotism of a premature in- 
surgent. 

After this, we need not quote our author’s warm panegyrics on 
the Revolution—‘ that glorious event to which the measures of 
© James necessarily led,’—or on the cMaracter of Lord Sommers—— 
* whose wisdom, talents, political courage and virtue, would alone 
‘ have been sufficient to ensure the success of that measure.’ It 
may surprise some of his political admirers a little more, how- 
ever, to find him professing that he * concurs with Mr Fox as to 
* the expediency of the Bill of Exclusion’ (that boldest and most 
decided of all whig measures); and thinks ‘ that the events which 
* cook place in the next reign afford a strong justification of the 
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* conduct of the promoters of that measure.” When his tory 
friends have digested that sentiment, they may look at his patri- 
otic invectives against the degrading connexion of the two last 
of the Stuart Princes with the court of France; and * the scan- 
* dalous profligacy by which Charles and his successor betrayed 
* the best interests of their country for miserable stipends.’ 
There is something very edifying indeed, though we should fear 
a little alarming to courtly tempers, in the warmth with which 
our author winds up his diatribe on this interesting subject. 
‘ Every one,’ he observes, § who carries on a clandestine corre- 
© spondence with a foreign power, in matters touching the inte- 
rests of Great Britain, is primd facie guilty of a great moral, 
as well as political, crime. If a ‘subject, he is a traitor to his 
King and his country; if a Monarch, he is a traitor to the Crown 
which he wears, and to the empire which he governs. There 
may, by possibility, be circumstances to extenuate the former ; 
there can be none to lessen our detestation of the latter.’ p. 
149, 150. 

Conformably to these sentiments, Mr Rose expresses his con- 
currence with all that Mr Fox says of the arbitrary and oppres- 
sive measures which distinguished the latter part of Charles’s 
reign ;-—declares that ‘ he has manifested great temperance and 
© forbearance in the character which he gives of Jefferies,’—and 
* understated the enormity of the cruel and detestable proceedings 
* of the Scottish government, in its unheard-of acts of power, 
« and the miseries and persecutions which it inflicted ;’—admits 

that Mr Fox’s work treated of a period, § in which the tyranny 
‘ of the Sovereign at home was not redeemed by any glory or suc- 
* cess abroad ; and speaks of the Revolution as the era § when 
‘ the full measure of the Monarch’s tyrannical usurpations made 
* resistance a duty paramount to every consideration of personal 
* or public danger.’ 

It is scarcely possible, we conceive, to read these, and many 
other passages which might be quoted from the work before us, 
without taking the author for a Whig ; and it certainly is not easy 
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in Mr Fox’s History, for want of deference and veneration for the 
monarchical part of our constitution. ‘To say the truth, we have 
not always been able to satisfy ourselves of the worthy author’s 
consistency ; and holding, as we are inclined to do, that his na- 
tural and genuine sentiments are liberal and manly, we can only 
account for the narrowness and unfairness of some of his remarks, 
by supposing them to originate from the habits of his practical 
politics, and of that long course of opposition, in which he learn- 
ed'to consider it 2 duty to his partyto discredit everything that came 
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from the advocates of the people. We shall now say a word or 
two on the remarks themselves, which, as we have already no- 
ticed, will be found to be infinitely fewer, and more insignificant, 
than any one, looking merely to the bulk of the volume, could 
possibly have conjectured. 

The first, ef any sort of importance, is made on those passages 
in which Mr Fox. calls the execution of the King * a far less vio- 
Ient measure than that of Lord Strafford ;’ and says, that ‘ there 
was something in the splendour and magnanimity of the act, 
which has served to raise the character of the nation in the opi- 
nion of Europe in general.” Mr Rose takes great offence at both 
these remarks ; and says, that the constitution itself was violated 
by the execution of the King, while the case of Lord Strafford 
was but a private injury. We are afraid Mr Rose does not per- 
fectly understand Mr Fox,—otherwise it would be dificult not to 
agree with him. The grossness of Lord Strafford’s case consist- 
ed in this, that a bill of attainder was brought in, after a regular 
proceeding by impeachment had been tried against him. He was 
substantially acguztted, by the most unexceptionable process know 
in our law, before the bill of attainder came to declare him guilty, 
and to punish him. ‘There was here, therefore, a most flagrant 
violation of all law and justice, and a precedent for endless ab- 
uses and oppressions. In the case of the King, on the other hand, 
there could be no violation of settled rules or practice ; because 
the case itself was necessarily out of the purview of every rule, 
and could be drawn into no precedent. ‘The constitution, no 
doubt, was necessarily destroyed or suspended by the trial; but 
Mr Rose appears to forget, that it had been destroyed or suspend- 
ed. before, by the war, or by the acts of the King which brought 
on the war. If it was lawful'to fight against the King, it must 
have been lawful to take him prisoner: after he was a prisoner, 
it was both lawful and necessary to consider what should‘ be done 
with him ;. and’ every deliberation of this sort had all the assump- 
tion, and none of the fairness of atrial. Yet Mr Rose has him- 
self told us, that § there are cases in which resistance becomes a 
paramount duty ;’ and probably is not prepared to say, that it 
was more violent and criminal to drive King James from the throne 
in 1688, than to wrest all law and justice to take the life of Lord 
Strafford in 1641. Yet the constitution was as much violated by 
the forfeiture of the one Sovereign, as by the trial and execution 
of the other. It was possible that the trial of King Charles might 
have terminated in a sentence of mere deprivation ; and if James 
had fought against his people, and been conquered, he might have 
been tried and executed. ‘Lhe constitution was gone for the time, 
in both cases, as soon as force was mutually appealed to; and the 
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violence that followed thereafter, to the person of the Monarch, 
can receive no aggravation from any view of that nature. 

With regard, again, to the loyal horror which Mr Rose ex- 

resses, when Mr Fox speaks of the splendour and magnanimity 
of the proceedings against the King, it is probable that this zea- 
lous observer was not aware, that his favourite § prerogative writ- 
er,” Mr Hume, had used the same, or still loftier expressions, in 
relation to the same event. Some of the words of that loyal and 
unsuspected historian are as follows. ‘ The pomp, the dignity, 
© the ceremony of this transaction, doheneel to the greatest 
“ conceptions that are suggested in the annals of human kind ;— 
* the delegates of a great people sitting in judgment upon their 
* supreme magistrate, and trying him for his mismanagement and 
* breach of trust.” * Cordially as we agree with Mr Fox in the 
unprofitable severity of this example, it is impossible, we con- 
ceive, for any one to consider the great, grave, and solemn move- 
ment of the nation that led to it, or the stern and dispassionate 
temper in which it was conducted, without feeling that proud 
contrast between this execution and that of all other deposed so- 
vereigns in history,—which led Mr Fox, in common with Mr 
Hume, and every other writer on the subject, to make use of the 
expressions which have been alluded to. 

‘When Mr Rose, in the close of his remarks upon this subject, 
permits himself to insinuate, that if Mr Fox thought such high 
praise due to the publicity, &c. of King Charles’s trial, he must 
have felt unbounded admiration at that of Lewis XVI. ;—he has 
laid himself open to a charge of such vulgar and unoandid unfair- 
ness, as was not to have been at all expected from a person of his 
rank and description. If Lewis XVI. had been openly in arms 
against his people,—if the Convention had required no other vic- 
tim,—and had settled into a regular government as soon as he was 
removed, there might have been more room for a parallel,—to 
which, as the fact actually stands, every Briton must listen with 
indignation. Lewis XVI. was wantonly sacrificed to the rage of 
an insane and bloodthirsty faction, and tossed to the executioner 
among the common supplies for the guillotine. The publicity and 
parade of his trial were assumed from no love of justice, or sense 
of dignity ; but from a low principle of profligate and clamorous 
defiance to every thing that had become displeasing : and, ridicu- 
lous and incredible as it would appear of any other nation, we 
have not the least doubt, that a certain childish emulation of the 
avenging liberty of the English had its share in producing this 
paltry copy of our grand and original daring. The insane ore 
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combs who blew out their brains, after a piece of tawdry decla- 
mation, in some of the provincial assemblies, were about as like 
Cato or Hannibal, as the trial and execution of Lewis was like 
the condemnation of King Charles. Our regicides were serious 
and original at least, in the bold, bad deeds “which they commit- 
ted. ‘The regicides of France were poor theatrical imitators,— 
intoxicated with blood and with power, and incapable even of 
forming a sober estimate of the guilt or the consequences of their 
actions. Before leaving this subject, we must remind our read- 
ers, that Mr Fox unequivocally condemns the execution of the 
King ; and spends some time in showing that it was excusable nei- 
ther on the ground of present expediency or future warning. It 
is after he has finished that statement, that he proceeds to say, that 
* notwithstanding what the more reasonable part of mankind may 
* think, it is to be doubted, whether that proceeding has not serv- 
* ed to raise the national character in the eyes of foreigners,’ &c. 5 
and then goes on to refer to the conversations he had himself wit- 
nessed on that subject abroad. A man must be a very zealous 
royalist, indeed, to disbelieve or be offended with this. 

Mr Rose’s next observation is in favour of General Monk; upon 
whom he is of opinion that Mr Fox has been by far too severe,—at 
the same time that he fails utterly in obviating any of the grounds 
upon which that severityis justified. Monk was not reponsible alone 
indeed, for restoring the king, without taking any security for the 
people ; but, as wielding the whole power of the army, by which 
that restoration was effected, he is certainly chiefly responsible for 
that most criminal omission. As to his indifference to the fate 
of his companions in arms, Mr Rose does indeed quote the testi- 
mony of Ais chaplain, who wrote a complimentary life of his pa- 
tron, to prove that, on the trial of the regicides, he behaved with: 
great moderation. We certainly do not rate this testimony very 
high; and do think it far more than compensated by that of Mrs 
Ilutchison, who, in the life of her husband, says, that on the first 
procecdings against the regicides in the House of Commons, 
* Monk sate still, and had not one word to interpose for any man, 
* but was as forward to set vengeance on foot as anyone.’* Anda 
little afterwards she adds, apparently from her own personal 
knowledge and observation, that * before the prisoners were 
‘ brought to the Tower, Monk and his wife came one evening to 
* the garden, and caused them to be brought down, only to stare 
‘ at them,—which was such a behaviour for that man, who had be- 
‘ trayed so many of those that had honoured and trusted him, &c. 
* as no story can paralell the inhumanity of.’ + fs 

With regard again to Mr Fox’s charge of Monk’s tamely acs 
quiescing. in the insults so meanly put on r the i llustrious corpse oO 
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his old commander Blake, it is perfectly evident, even from the 
authorities referred to by Mr Rose, that Blake’s body was dug up 
by the King’s order, among others, and removed out of the hal- 
Jowed precincts of Westminster, to be reinterred with twenty 
more, in one pit at St Margaret’s. 

But the chief charge is, that on the trial of Argyle, Monk spon- 
taneously sent down some confidential letters, which turned the 
scale of evidence against that unfortunate nobleman. This state- 
ment, to which Mr Fox is most absurdly blamed for giving cre- 
dit, is made on the authority of the three historians who lived 
nearest to the date of the transaction, and who all report it as quite 
certain and notoriods. ‘These historians are Burnet, Baillie and 
Cunningham ; nor are they contradicted by any one writer on the 
subject, except Dr Campbell, who, at a period comparatively re- 
cent, and without pretending to have discovered any new docu- 
ment on the subject, is. pleased to disbelieve them upon certain 
hypothetical and argumentative reasons of his own. ‘These rea- 
sons Mr Laing has examined and most satisfactorily obviated in his 
history ; and Mr Rose has exerted incredible industry to defend. 
‘The Scottish records for that period have perished; and for this rea- 
son, and because a collection of pamphilets and newspapers, of that 
age, in Mr Rose’s possession, make no mention of the circumstance, 
he thinks fit to discredit it altogether. If this kind of scepticism 
were to be indulged, there would be an end of all reliance on 
history. In this particular case, both Burnet and Baillie speak 
quite positively, from the information of cotemporaries ; and state 
a circumstance that would vety well account for the silence of 
the formal accounts of the trial, if any such had been preserved, 
viz. that Mork’s letters were not produced till after the evidence 
was finished on both sides, and the debate begun on the result; — 
an irregularity, by the way, by much too gross to have been charg - 
ed against a public proceeding without any foundation. 

Mr Rofe’s next obfervation 1s ieee rather againft Judge Black- 
ftone than again Mr Fox ; and is meant to thow, that this learned 
perfon was guilty of great inaccuracy in reprefenting the year 1679 
as the era of good laws and bad government. It is quite impofli- 
ble to follow him through the dull details and feeble difputations 
by which he labours to make it appear that our laws were not 
very good in 1679, and that they, as well as the adminiftration of 
them, were much mended after the Revolution. Mr Fox’s, or 
rather Blackftone’s remark is too obvioufly and ftrikingly true in 
fubitance, to admit of any argument or illuftration. * 

The next charge againft Mr Fox is for faying, that if Charles 
II.’s minifters betrayed hum, be betrayed them in return; keeping, 

from 





* Mr Rose talks a great deal, and justly, about the advantage of 
the judges not being senendie at pleasure; and, with a great air 
of 
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from fome of them at leaft, the fecret of what he was pleafed to 
call his religion, and the {tate of his connexions with France. Af- 
ter the furious attack which Mr Rofe has made in another place 
upon this Prince and his French conttexions, it is rather furprif- 
ing, to fee with what zeal he undertakes his defence againft this 
very venial fort of treachery, of concealing his fhame from fome 
of his more refpectable minifters. The attempt, however, is at 
leaft as unfuccefsful as it is unaccountable. Mr Fox fays only, that 
some of the minifters were not trufted with the fecret; and both 
Dalrymple and Macpherfon fay, that none but the Catholic coun- 
fellors were admitted to this confidence. Mr Rofe mutters, that 
there is no evidence of this; and himfelf produces an abftract of the 
fecret treaty between Lewis and Charles, of May 1670, to which the 
fubferiptions of four Catholic minifters of the latter dre affixed | 
Mr Fox is next taxed with great ne gligence for fayingy that he 
Kk 2 does 








of erudition, informs us, that after 6. Charles, all the commissions were 
made guamdiu nobis placuerit. Mr Rose’s researches, we fear, do not 
often go beyond the records in his custody. If he had looked into 
Rushworth’s Collection, he would have found, that, in 1641, King 
Charles agreed to make the commissions qutintedics se bene gesse rind ; 
and that some of those illegally removed in the following reign, 
though not officiating in court, still retained certain functions in con 
sequence of that ap polnteiient. The following is the passage, at p. 
1265. v. iii. of Rushworth. ‘ After the passing of these votes (16th 
* December 1640) against the judges, and transmit ting them to the 
* House of Peers, and their concurring with me House of Common 
therein, an address was made unto the King short] vaien that his 
Majesty, for the future, would not make any judge by patent during 
pleasure ; but that they may net their places hereatter, qguamdiu se 
. bene gesserint ; and bia Majex ty ¢ did readily grant th same. And in 
© his speech to both Houses Pa rlinment, at the time of giving h 
‘ Royal assent to two bills, one to t ike away the High Commisst 

* Court, and the other the Cor irt of Star-Chamber, and regulats ii 
the power of the Council Table, he hath this passage. “ If you 
consider what I have done this Parliament, discontents will not sit 
in your hearts ; for [hope you remember, that { have granted, tha 


} 


“ the judges hereafier shall hold their places gdamdiu se ben 








% yint.?* ¢ And likewise, his gracious Majesty King Charies the 
* Second observed the same rule and method in granting pa 
‘ te nts to judge 3, Guamdiu se bene gesserinty as appears upon fecord 
* in the rol ls, viz. to Sergeant Sifde to be Lord Chiet.Justice of the 
. Ki os Bench; Sir Orlando Bridgen to be Lofd Chief Baron, 
© and afterwards to be Lord Chicf Just { Common Pleas; to Six 
© Robert Forster, aid others: Mr Si ant Archer now living, not. 
* withstanding his removal, still | his natent, bei quamdin se 
: bene Gess ert ; , ANG receives @ ohare ti the p ts 0 the COU, AS TO 
* fees oe other proceedings, by virthe of hi id patent ; and his 
‘-name is used in those fines, &c. as a iudge of that court.’ 
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does not know what proof there is of Clarendon’s being privy to 
Charles receiving money from France; and very long quotations 
are inferted from the correfpondence printed by Dalrymple and 
Macpherfon,—which do not prove Clarendon’s knowledge of any 
money being received, though they de feem to eftablifh, that he 
mult have known of its being flipulated for. 

After this comes Mr Rofe’s grand attack; in which he charges 
the hiftorian with his whole heavy artillery of argument and quo- 
tation, and makes a vigorges eifort to drive him from the pofition, 
that the early and primary objet of James's wae was not to efta- 
blith popery in this country, but, in the firft place, to render him- 
telf abfolute ; and that, for a confiderable time, he does not appear 
to have aimed at any thing more than a complete toleration for his 
own religion. ‘The grouuds upon which this opinion is maintain- 
“ by Mr Fox, are certainly very probable. ‘There is, in the firft 
place, “his zeal for the Church of E ingland during his brother’s life, 

and the violent oppreflions by which he enforced a proteftant teft 
ia Scotland ; fecondly, the fact of his carrying on the government 
and the perfecution ot nonconformitts by proteftant minifters 5. and, 
hirdly, his addreffes to his Parliament, and the tenor of much of 
his correfpondence with Lewis. In oppofition to this, Mr Rofe 
juctes an infinite variety of pafluges from Bariflon’s corre{pondence, 
io fhow in general the unfeiyned zeal of this unfortunate Prince 
for his religion, and his conttant defire to glorify and advance it. 
Now, it is perfectly obvious, in the firft place, that Mr Fox never 
antended to difpute James’s zeal for Popery; and, in the fecond 
place, if is very remarkable, that in the firft seven paflages quoted 
by Mr Rofe, nothing more is faid to be in the King’s contempla- 
tion than the complete toleration of that religion. *“ ‘The free exer- 
cife of the Catholic religion in their own houfes,’—the abolition of 
the penal Jaws again{t Catholics,-—* the free exercife of that reli- 
gion,’ &c. &c. are the only objects to which the zeal of the King 
i$ faid to be direéted ; and it is not til after the fuppreffion of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, that thefe phrafes are exchanged for § a re- 
folution to establish the Cathzlic religion,’ o * to get that religion 
eftablifhed ;’ though it would be fair, perhaps, to interpret fome 
even of thefe phrafes with reference to thofe which precede them 
in the correfpondence ; cfpecially as, in a letter from Lewis to Ba- 
iton,, fo late as 20th Auguft 1685, he merely urges the great ex- 
pet ediency of James eftablifhing ¢ the free exercise’ of that religion, 

After all, in reality, there is not much fubftantial difference as to 
this point between the hiftorian and his obferver. Mr Fox admits 

moit explicitly, that pane 9 was zealous in the caufe of Popery ; 
and that after Monmouth’s execution, he made attempts equally 
violent and undilguifed, to reftore * Mr Rofe, on the other hand, 
admits that he was exceedingly defirous to render himfelf abfolute ; 
and that one ground of his attachment to Popery probably was, its 
natural 
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natural affinity with an arbitrary government. Upon which of thefe 
two objects he fet the chief value, and which of them he wished 
to make fubfervient to the other, it is not perhaps now very eafy 
to determine. In addition to the authorities referred to by Mr 
Fox, however, there are many more which tend diredtly to thow 
that one great ground of his antipathy to the reformed religion 
was, his conviction that it led to rebellion and republicanifm. 
There are very many paflages in Barillon to this effet ; and, in- 
deed, the burden of all Lewis’s letters is to convince James that 
* the exiftence of monarchy’ in England, depended on the protec- 
tion of the Catholics. Barillon fays, (Fox, App. p. 125.) that 
* the King often declares publicly, that all Calvinifts are naturally 
* enemies to royalty, and above all to royalty in England ;’ and 
Burnet obferves, (Vol. I. p. 73.) that the King told him, * that 
* among other prejudices he had againft the Proteftant religion, 
this was one, that his brother and himfelf being im many com- 
panies im Paris incognito (during the Commonwealth), ‘where 
there were Preteftants, he found they were all alienated from 
them, and great admirers of Cromwell; se he believed they were 
© all rebels in their hearts.’ t will not be forgotten either, that in 
his firft addrefs to the Cx saincil, on his acceflion, he made ufe of 
thofe memorable words—‘ I know the principles of the Church of 
* England are for monarchy, and erefore I fhall always take care 
* to defend and fupport it.” While he retained this opinion of its 
loyalty, accordingly he did defend and fupport it; and did perfe- 
cute all difiidents from its doGrine, at Jea{t a8 violently as he after- 
wards did thofe who oppofed Popery. It was only when he found 
that the orthodex doctrines of nonrefiftance and jus divinum 
would not go all lengths, and that even the bifhops would not fend 
his proclamations to their clergy, that he came to clafs them with 
the reft of the heretics, and to rely entirely upon the flavith vo- 
taries of the Roman fuper(tition. 

The next fet of femarks are introduced for the purpofe of fhow- 
ing that Mr Fox has gone rather too far in ftating, that the obje& 
both of Charles and James in taking money from Lewis, was to 
render themfelves independent of Parliament, and to enable them 
to govern without thofe affemblies. Mr Rofe admits that this 
was the point which both monarchs were desirous of attaining 5 
and merely fays, that it does not appear that cither of them expeet- 
ed that the calling of Parliaments could be entirely difpenfed with. 
There certainly is not here any worthy fubject of comtention. 

The next point is, as to the fums of money which Barillon fays 
he diftributed to the Whig leaders, as well as to the King’gmini- 
{terse Mr Rofe is very liberal and rational on this fubjeét; and 
thinks it not unfair to doubt the accuracy of the account which 
this minifler renders of his difburfements. He even quotes two 
paflages from Mad. de Sevigne, to fhow that it was the general opi- 
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nion that he had enriched himfclf greatly by his miffion to England. 
In a letter written during the continuance of that mithon, the fays, 
* Barillon s’en va, &c.3 son emploi est adinirable cette année; il mangera 
* cinquante mille francs ; mdis i! sait bien ou les pr endre.’ And after 
his fina! return, the fays he is old and rich, aud looks without env yon 
the brilliant Gtustion of M. D’Avanx. The only inference he draws 
from the difcuflion is, that it fhould have a little fhakcn Mr Fox’s con- 
fidence in his accuracy. ‘The anfwer to which obvioufly is, that his 
mere difhonefly, where his private intereft was concerned, can afford 
no reafon for doubting |:is accuracy, where it was not affeéted. 

In the concluding section of his remarks, Mr Rose resumes 
his eulogium on Sir Patrick Hume, —dipaduces a splendid enco- 
mium on the Marquis of Montrose,—brings authority to show, 
that torture was used to extort confession in Scotland even after 
the Revolution,—and then breaks out into a high Tory rant a- 
gainst Mr Fox, for supposing that the councillors who condemn- 
ed Argyle might not be very easy in their consciences, and for 
calling those who were hunting down that nobleman’s dispersed 
followers § authorised assassins.’ James, he says, was their law- 
ful Sovereign; and the parties in question having been in open re- 
bellion, it was the evident duty of all who had not joined with them 
to suppress them. Weare not very fond of arguing general points 
of tis nature; and the question here is fortunately special, and 
simple. If the tyranny and oppression of James in Scotland— 
the unheard of enormity of which Mr Rose owns that Mr Fox has 
understated—had already given that country a far juster title to 
renounce fim than England had in 1688, then James was not 
* their lawful Sovereign’ in any sense in which that phrase can 
be understood by a free people; and those whose cowardice or 
despair made them submit to Be the instruments of the tyrant’s 
vengeance on one who had armed for their deliverance, may very 
innocently be presumed to have suffered some remorse for their 
compliance. With regard, again, to the phrase of ‘ authorised 
assassins,’ it is plain, from the context of Mr Fox, that it is not 

applied to the regular forces acting againstthe remains of Argyle’s 
armed followers, “but to those individuals, whether military or nor, 
who pursued the disarmed and solitary fugitives, for the purpose 
of butchering them in cold blood, in their cayerns and mountains. 

Such is the substance of Mr Rose’s observations ; which cer- 
tainly do notyappear to us of any considerable value, —though they 
indicate, throughout, a laudable industry, and a still more lauda- 
ble consciousness of inferiority,—together with (what we are deter- 
mined to believe) a natural disposition to libe srality and moderation, 
counteracted by the littleness of party jealousy and resentment, We 
had noted a great number of petty misrepresentations and small 
na¢curacies 5 but in a work which i is not likely either to be much 

read 
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read or long remembered, these things are not worth the trouble 
of correction. 

Though the book itself is very dull, however, we must say 
that the Appendix is very entertaining. Sir Patrick’s narrative is 
clear and spirited ; but what delights us far more, is another and 
more domestic and miscellaneous narrative of the adventures of 
his family, from the period of Argyle’s discomfiture till their re- 
turn in the train of King William. ‘his is from the hard of 
Lady Murray, Sir Patrick’s granddaughter; and is mostly furnished 
from the information of her mother, his favourite and exemplary 
daughter. ‘There is an air of cheerful magnanimity and artless 
goodness about this little history, which is extremely engaging ; 
and a variety of traits of Scué¢isk simplicity and homeliness of cha- 
racter, which recommend it, in a peculiar manner, to our national 
feelings. Althougn we have already enlarged this article beyond 
its proper limits, we must give our readers a few specimens of 
this singular chronicle. 

After Sir Patrick’s escape, he made his way to his own castle, 
and was concealed for some time in a vault under the church, 
where his daughter, then a girl under twenty, went alone every 
night, with a heroic fortitude, to comfort and feed him. The 
gaiety, however, whicli lightened this perilous intercourse, is to 
us still more admirable than its heroism. 

‘ She went every night by herself at midnight, to carry him vic- 
tuals, and drink; and stayed with him as long as she could to get 
home before day. In all this time, my grandfather showed the same 
constant composure, and chearfulness of mind, that he continued to 
possess to his death, which was at the age of eighty-four; all which 
good qualities she inherited from him in a high degree. Often did 
they laugh heartily in that doleful habitation, at different accidents that. 
happened. She at that time had a terror for a church-yard, espe- 
cially in the dark, as is not uncommon at her age, by idle nursery 
stories; but when engaged by concern for her father, she stumbled 
over the graves every night alone, without fear of any kind entering 
her thoughts, but for soldiers and parties in search of him, which 
the least noise or motion of a leaf put her in terror for. The mini- 
ster’s house was near the church. ‘The first night she went, his dogs 
kept such a barking as put her in the utmost fear of a discovery. 
My grandmother sent for the minister next day, and, upon pretence 
of a mad dog, got him to hang all his dogs. There was also diffi- 
culty of getting victuals to carry him, without the segyants suspect- 
ing : the only way it was done, was by stealing it off her plaie at 
dinner, into her lap. Many a diverting story she has told about 
this, and other things of the like nature. Her father likedysheeps 
heady and, while the children were eating their broth, she had con- 
veyed most of one into her lap. When her brother Sandy (the late 
Lord Marchmont) had done, he Iéokt up with astonishment and 
said, Mother, will ye Jook at Grizzeli while we have been eating our 
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broth, she has eat up the whole sheeps head. This occasioned so much 
mirth among them, that her father, at night, was greatly entertained by 
at; and desired Sandy might have a share in the next.? App. p. (v.] 

They toca tried to fecrete him in a low room in his own houfe ; 
and, for this purpofe, to contrive a bed concealed under the floor, 
which this affectionate and light-hearted girl fecretly excavated her- 
felf, by fcratching up the earth with her nails, € till the left not a nail 
on her fingers,’ and carrying it into the garden at night in bags. 
At laft, however, they all got over to Holland, where they feem 
to have lived in great poverty,—but in the fame ftyle of magnani- 
mous gaiety and cordial affection, of which fome inftances have 
been recited. * This admirable young woman, who lived afterwards 
with the fame fimplicity of character in the firft fociety in England, 
feems to have exerted herfelf in a way that nothing Hes affection 
could have rendered tolerable, even to one*bred up to drudgery. 

‘ All the time they were there,’ (says his daughter), ‘ there was 
not a week my mother did not sit up two nights, to do the business 
that was necessary. She went to market; went to the mill to have 
their corn ground, which, it seems, is the way with good managers 
there; dress’t the linen; cleaned the house; made ready dinner ; 
mended the childrens’ stockings, and other cloaths ; made what she 
could for them ; and, in short, did every thing. Ser sister Chris- 
tian, who was a year or two younger, diverted her father and mo- 
ther, and the rest, who were fond of music. Out of their small in- 
come they bought a harpsichord for little money (but is a Rucar *), 
now in my custody, and most valuable. My aunt played and sung 
well, and had a great deal of life and humour ; but no turn to bu- 
siness. Though my mother had the same qualifications, and liked 
it as well as she did, she was forced to drudge ; and many jokes used 
to pass betwixt the sisters about their different occupations,’ p. [ix.] 

‘ Her brother soon afterwards entered into the Prince of Orange’s 
guards; and her constant attention was to have him appear right 
in his linen and dress. They wore little point cravats and cuffs, 
whieh many a night she sat up to have in as good order for him as 
any in the place ; ; and one of their greatest expenses was in dressing 
him as he ought to be. As their house was always full of the un- 
fortunate banished people like themselves, they seldom went to din- 
ner, without three, or four, or five of them, to share with them; and 
many a hundred times | have heard her say, she could never look 
back upon their manner of living there, without thinking it a mi- 

racle. They had no want, but plenty of every thing they desired, 

and much contentment; and always declared it the most pleasing 
part of her life, though they were not without their little distresses ; 
out to them the y were rather jokes than grier tances. The professo TS, 
und men of learning in the place, came often to see my grandfather. 
‘The best entertainment he could give them, was a glass of alabast 
beer, which was a better kind of ale than common. He sent his 
son 
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son Andrew, the late Lord Kimmerghame, a boy, to draw some 
for them in the cellar: he brought it up with great diligence ; but 
in the other hand the spiket of the barrel. My grandiather said, 
Andrew, what is that in your hand? When he saw it, he run down 
with speed ; but the beer was all run out before he got there. This 
occasioned much mirth 5 though, perhaps, they did not well know 
where to get more.’ p. X. Xi. 

Sir Patrick, we are glad to hear, retained this kindly cheerfulnefs 
of character to the laft; and, after he was an Earl and Chancellor 
of Scotland, and unable to ftir with gout, had himfelf carried to 
the room where his children and grandchildren were dancing, and 
infifted upon beating time with his foot. Nay, when dying at the 
advanced age of eighty-four, he could not refilt his old propenfity 
to joking, but uttered various pleafantries on the difappointment 
the worms would meetgwith, when, after boring through his thick 
cofin, they would find little but bones. 

There is, in the appendix, befides thefe narrations, a fierce at- 
tack upon Burnet, which is full of inaccuracies and ill temper; 
and fome interefting particulars of Monmouth’s imprifonment and 
execution, We dare fay Mr Rofe could publith a volume or two 
of very interefling traéts; and can venture to prediét, that his 
eolle€tions will be much niore popular than his obfervations. 





[&P In our review of Mr Newenham’s book in the preceding Number, we 
bave been led into two flight errors, by following the newfpaper account of Sir John 
Newport’s ftatements in the Houfe of Commons, which we have fince been fae 
voured with the means of correéting. The ftatement given by Sir John, of the ex- 
penditure of the Navigation Board, (referred to at p.154, of this volume) applied, 
not, as we formerly imagined, to their whole proceedings fince the Union, but only 
to the year 1806, the laft then before the Honfe; and the true refult of that ftate- 
ment is, that out of a total fum of 144,378!, expended under the fuperinténdance of 
the Board, no lefs than 32,0001, had been paid in falaries to Direétors and other offi- 
cers, exclufive of enginecrs,—which, together with 4108], of contingencies charged 
to the Board, amounts to one fourth part of the whole expenditure under its direce 
tion.—The other inaccuracy, or rather defeét, which we with to correét in our ftate- 
ment, relates to the afleflment by ploughlands, mentioned at the bottom of p. 154. 
as to which, the precife faéts are as follow. Two adjoining ploughlands in the county 
of Cork are affefled at the fame fum, though one confifts of 1360 acres, the other 
only of 240. In the barony of Fermoy, there is one of 120 acres, and one of BOco, 
which pay exaétly the fame ;—the next adjoining one is 179 acres. In the county 
of Fermanagh, if we may truft the returns made to Parliament, the inequality is 
ftill more glaring. Parcels of lands are there flated, by the Treafurer, to be taxed at 
the fame rate, though fome contain but one, and others one bundredacres. ‘This, how- 


ever, we have no doubt, is a very grofs exaggeration, } 
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AGRICULTURE. 
The Farmer’s Magazine, No. $8. for June. $s. 
The Utility of Agricultural Knowledge illustrated; with an Ac- 
count of an Institution formed for Agricultural Pupils in. Oxford. 
shire. Is. Gd. 

The Advantages which have resujted from the Establishment of 
the Board of Agriculture, being the Substance of a Lecture read to 
that Institution, May 26. 1809. By the Secretary to the Board. 
Ss. Gd. 

Observations and Experiments on the Use of Sugar in Feeding 
Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. vo. 3s. Gd. 

A Treatise on the Breeding and Management of Sheep. By John 
Price, Grazier, of.Romney Marsh. 4to. 2. 2s, 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Principles of Design in Architecture, traced in Observations on 
Buildings, primeval Egyptian, Phenician, or Syriac, Grecian, Ro- 
man, Arabian, &c. &c. Svo. 5s. 

Descriptions, Historical and Architectural, of splendid Palaces 
and celebrated Public Buildings, English and Foreign ; with Biogra- 
phical Notices cf their Founders. By J. MN. Brewer. No. I. 5s. 


4 


A ‘Treatise on the Properties of Arches, and their Abutmen 

Piers. By Samuel Ware, Architect. Is. 6d. 
ARTS, FINE. 

The Historic Gallery of Paintings and Portraits; containing cor- 
rect Copies, in Outline, of the Works of the most celebrated Paint- 
ers ; with critical Remarks. 4 vol. 8vo. 44. 16s. 

The Thames; or, Graphic Illustrations of Seats, Villas, Public 
Buildings and picturesque Scenery, on the Banks of that noble Ri- 
ver. By Samuel Owen Esq. No.1. 4s. 6d. 

The Italian School of Design, exemplified in a Series of Fac-Si- 
miles, carefully engraved by eminent Artists, from orlginal Draw- 
ings of the greatest Painters and Sculptors of Italy. Selected from 
the Collection of W. Y. Ottley, F.S.A. No.1. Folio. 14 1s. 

Greek Marbles, brought from the Shores of the Euxine, Arclri- 
pelago, and Mediterranean, and deposited in the Vestibule of the 
University Library, Cambridge. By E. D. Clark, LL.D. 5s. 

The Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings; containing Rae 
phael’s Cartoons complete, and analogical Frontispiece. No. XXY. 
4to. ‘7s. 6d. 

‘Twenty-four Views, taken by Mr Salt, who accompanied Lord 
Viscount Valentia in his ‘l’ravels in India, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, 


9 


nal sil. Os. 


The Works of James Barry Esq. late Professor of Painting in the 


OV Academy. 


” 4 


2 vols. 4to. S/. 5s. 
Collection of Portraits, sketched from the Life by George Dance, 
é 
TY? 4 ! 


and engraved by William Daniell, No. ILL. 
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The Costume of the Ancients) By Thomas Hope. Royal 8vo. 
With 200 outline Engravings. 1/. 1s.; or, in 2 vol. Royal 4to, 
4/, 14s. 6d. 

The Art of Sketching in Pencil, and Drawing in Indian Ink, with 
28 Plates. 10s. Gd. 

The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, vol. V. containing 
50 Plates. 15s. Large P«per, Il. 4s. 

Ornamental Groups, descriptive of Flowers, Birds, Shells, and 
Insects. By M. Gartside. No. IJ. Imperial Folio. 2/. 2s 

Hassell’s Drawing Magazine of Rural Scenery, No. | IL. IT. 
& IV: (To be continued weekly.) Price 6d. each. 

An historical Survey of Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, with 
a View to illustrate the Rise and Progress of Gothic Architecture in 
Europe. By the late Rev. G. D. Wittington. Royal. 4to. 1/. 6s. 

The British Gallery#ef Portraits. No.1. Atlas 4to, 1/4. 5s. Ime 
perial Folio, 12. 16s. 

A Set of Plates to illustrate the Scripture History; designed by 
Mr Craig, and cut in Wood by Bewick, Nisbett, Branston, Clennel, 
and Stole ; Ninety-nine Subjects, printed in Demy Quarto, 16s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Outlines of an Attempt to establish a Know ledge of Extraneous 
Fossils, on Scientific Principles. By W. Martin, F.L.S. 8vo. 8s. 

The Retrospect of Philosophical, Mechanical, Chemical, and A- 
gricultural Papers, published by Philosophical Societies, and in the 
yarious English and Foreign Periodical Works. No. XVII, 3s. 6d. 

Metaphysical Essays, containing the Principles and Fundamental 
Objects of that Science, with some Considerations upon the Human 
Mind, &c. By Richard Kirwan, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

‘The Gentleman’s Veterinary Monitor and Stable Guide; a con- 
cise Treatise on the Diseases and Manz igengent of Horses. By Yorick 
Wilson. Royal 18mo. 3s. Gd. 

An Analysis of the Carbonated Chalybeate, lately discovered near 
Stow, with Observations on the Effects of Carbonic Acid, and Ni- 
trogen Gas, on the Animal Economy. By R. Farmer. 2s. 

Free Mason’s Lectures, containing every Question and Answer 
as worked in our Lodges, 10s. 6d. 

Pinkerton’s New Modern At a containing Maps of France, the 
West Indies, and Japan. No. 1. 14. Is. 

Abridgement of the Philosophical Transactions, from their Com- 
mencement in 1665 to 1800. By Drs Hutton, Shaw and Pearson. 
18 vol. 4to. 382. 6s. 6d. boards. Large Paper, 65/. 145. 

The Bricklayer’s Guide to the Mensuration of all Sorts of Brick 
Work. By J. W. Dearn. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of British Quadrupeds. By the Rev. W. Bingley. 
Vol. I.° Svo.* 18s. Large Paper, 1/. 15s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, comprising the most im- 
portant Facts of the Science; with Tables of Decomposition, on a 
New Plan. By Charles Sylvester. Svo. 7s. Gd. boards. 

The Villa Garden Directory ; or Monthly Index of Work to be 
done in Town and Villa Gardens, Shrubberies and Parterres: with 





or 
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Hints on the Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers usually kept in the 
Green-Room, the Lobby and the Drawing-Room. By Walter Ni- 
col, Designer of Gardens, Hot-Houses, &c.; Author of the ¢ Forc- 
ing, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardener,’ the * Practical Planter,’ &c. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

New Theory of the Formation of Veins, with its application to 
the Art of Working Mines. By A. G. Werner, Counsellor of the 
Mines of Saxony, Professor of Mineralog ry, and of the Art of Work- 
ing Mines at Freyberg, &c. Xe. Translated from the German, 
with Notes, &c. By Charles Anderson, M.D. 8vo. Qs. 

Mathematical Tables. By George Douglas. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Method of Casting Stereotype, as practised 
by Charles Brightley, of Bungay, Suffolk; with a Stereotype Me- 
tal Plate. S8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Authentic Memoirs of Mrs Mary Ann Clarke. By Miss Taylor 
Small 8vo. Gs. 

The Authentic and Impartial Life of Mrs Mary Ann Clarke. By 
W. Clarke, Esq. Foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Authentic and Interesting Memoirs of Mrs Clarke, from her In- 
fancy to the present Time ; likewise a faithful Account of Mr War- 
dle’s Charges, and the Minutes of Evidence. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Percival Stockdale, contain- 
ing many interesting Anecdotes of the illustrious Men with whom 
he was connected. 2 vol. 8vo. 14. Is. 

The Life of Alexander Nowell, Dean of St Paul’s. By Ralph 
Churton, M. A. $8vo. IL. Is. 

The Life of George Romney, Esq. By William Hayley.  4to. 
21. Qs. 

The Life of Mr John Bunyan, with a Portrait and Fac-simile, 
By the Rev. Joseph Ivimey. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Bourn, many Years one of the Pas- 
tors of the United Congregation of the New Mecting in Birming: 
ham. By Joshua Toulmin, D. D. 8vo. 7s. 

The Life of Erasmus, with an Account of his Writings, reduc- 
ed from Dr Jortin’s Larger Work. By A. Laycey, Esq. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Adam and Margaret, or the Cruel Father. A Narrative of real 
Incidents. By Alexander Molleson. §8vo. 1s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Librarian, containing an Account of scarce, valuable, and 
useful Books. By James Savage. Vol. I. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Censura Literaria, containing Titles, Abstracts, and Opinions of 
Old E nelish Books. By Sir E gerton Bryd ges. 10 vol. 6l. Gs. 

British Bibliographer. By Sir Egerton Brydges.. No. I. 6s. 
To be continued Quarterly. 

Critical Observations on Books, Ancient and Modern. No. XIV. 
2s. 6d. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the late Tip- 
poo Suitaa, of Mysore. To which are prefixed, Memoirs ofiFyde; 
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Ali Khan, and Tippoo. By Charles Stewart, Esq. late Major of 
the Bengal Establishment. 4to. 14. 4s. 
DRAMA. 

Three Comedies, translated from the Spanish. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Paetus and Arria: a Tragedy. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Grieving’s a Folly: a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Richard Leigh, 
Esq. 2s. Gd. 

Panthea, Queen of Susa: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 2s. 6d. 

The Meteor; or a Short Blaze but a Bright One: a Farce, ia 
Two Acts. By J. B. Gent. 2s. 

The Abdication of Ferdinand; or Napoleon at Bayonne: an 
Historical Play, in Five Acts. 2s. 6d. 

Killing no Murder: a Farce, m Two Acts. By Theodore Ed- 
ward Hooke, Esq. 25. 

The Foundling of theForest: a Play, in Three Acts. By Wil- 
liam.Dimond, Esq. 2s."6d. 

Venoni; or the Novice of St Mark’s: a Drama, in Three Acts. 
By M. G. Lewis. $s. 

EDUCATION. 

Latin Synonymes, with their different Significations and Exam- 
ples; taken from the best Authors. By J. B. Gardin Dumesnil. 
Translated into English. 8vo. 15s. 

The French Student’s Vade Mecum. By the Rev. P. C. Le Vas- 
seur, a Native of lrance. © 7s. 6d. 

The Hebrew Reader; or a Practical Introduction to the Read- 
ing of the Hebrew Scriptures. For the Use of Learners. 8vo. 2s. 

Grammatical Questions, adapted to the Grammar ot L. Murray. 
By C. Bradley. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Angus’s Vocabulary, and Fulton’s Diction- 
ary; with Lessons for Reading, Spelling, &c. By W. Angus. 9d. 

An Introduction to the Epistolary Style of the French; or, a Se- 
lection of Familiar Notes and Letters, in French. 1s. 6d. 

The Elements of English Education. Intended for the Improve- 
ment of Youth of both Sexes; with Maps aud Wood Cuts, &c. By 
John Brown. 12mo. 5s. 

Exercises in Religious Knowledge. For the Instruction of Young 
Persons. By Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton. 2s, 

A German and English Spelling Book. By G. F. Schilling, 
Master of the German School in the Savoy. 2s. 

The Principle of the System of Education in the Public Schools 
of England, as it respects Morality and Religion, impartially con- 
sidered. 2s. 6d. 

L’Instructeur Francais. By William Keegan. 2s. 6d. 

Poetry for Children. By the Author of Mrs Leicester’s School. 
2vol. 18mo. 3s. 

The School Dictionary of the English Language. By William 
Frederic Mylius. 2s. 6d. Fine Paper. 2s.Common. 

A Brief Grammar of the Laws and Constitution of England. By 
the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 4s. 

A Grammar of Practical Geometry. By J. Smith, L.L.D. $s.6d. 
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Letters on Ancient History, exhibiting a Summary View of the 
History, Geography, Manners and Customs of the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Median, &c. Nations. By Miss Wilson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Collection of Seripture Sentences for Committing to Memory. 
Selected by C. E. Richardson. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

The Practical Surveyor ; being a Trentioe on Surveying, designed 
for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. Furnass. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Le Cadeau du Premier Jour de An, ou Histoirettes et Conversa- 
tions a Yusage des Jeunes Gens de l’un et de l’autre Sexe, et des E- 
coles. Avec des Figures. Par Madame de G- . 18mo. $s. 6d. 

Grammaire de la Langue Italienne. Par Cajetan Polidori, Natif 
de Toscane. 8vo. 5s. 

An Index of the Irregularities of the Spanish Declinable Parts of 
Speech 5 ; sh ow ing the Primitive Word to which each belongs, and the 
ue of the Author’s Grammar wherein ea¢hlies. By the Rev. Don 
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P 
Felip e Fernandez. 





HISTORY. 

A Cursory View of Prussia, from the Death of Frederic II. to the 
Peace of Yilsit; ina Settee of Letters. 5s. 

The History of Don Francisco de Miranda’s Attempt to effect a 
Revolution in South America, in a Series of Letters. By James 
Bige. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Observations on the Historical Work of the late Right Hon. C. J. 
Fox. By the Right Hon. G. Rose. With a Narrative of the Events 

hich occurred in the Enterprize of the Earl of Argyle in 1685. By 
Sir Patrick Hume. 17. 5s. 

‘ Encountre or Batayle’ of Flodden Field. Reprinted from an 
old scarce tract. By M. Haslewood. 4s. 

Annals of Europe, exhibiting the Origin, Progress, Decline, and 
Fall of every Kingdom and State, from the Dismemberment of the 
Roman Empire. By James Ede, Esq. 2vol. 14s. 

The History of the Life and Reign of Alexander the Great, from 
the Latin of Quintus Curtius Rufus. A New Translation. 2 vol. 
Svo. 1d. 5S. 





LAW. 
The Law and Practice of Patents for Inventions. By William 
ands, one of the Solititors of the Court of Chancery. 8ve. 5s. 
Law Selections ; containing distinct and familiar Treatises on such 
Divisions of the Law as are of most general Use and Importance. 
By James Barry Bird, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 14. 2s. 

‘Trial of the Cause of Lord Dormer v. Robert Knight, Esq. in the 
Court of Common Pleas, by a special ily. before Lord Chief Justice 
Manstield, 23d December 1808. 3s. 

A Succinet View of the Law of Mortgages. By Edward Coke 
Willymott of Gray’s Inn. 6s. 

Reports of Cases in Chancery. by T. Vessey, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Vol. XIV. Part ii. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise c a the Defects of the Debtor and Creditor Laws, and the 


Consequenges of Imprisonment for Civil Debts. By W. Minchin, Esq. 
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An Abridgement of the Law of Nisi Prius. By William Selwyn, 
Esq. Part III. and Last. 10s. 6d. 

The Proceedings on the Several Motions for Judgment in the case 
—the King v. Draper, on the Prosecution of the Hon. Mrs Hamilton 
Fullarton, for a Libel against the late Col. Fullarton of Fullarton, to- 
gether with the Affidavits on the part of the Defendant, and those 
brought#orward in refutation by the Prosecutrix. 2s. Gd. 

A Full and Authentic Report of the Trial of an Action brought by 
Mrs Clarke’s Upholsterer, against Col. Wardle. 2s. 

The Trial of Lord Paget for Crim. Con. 2s. 

The whole of the Proceedings on the Trial of an Indictment against 
Jos. Hanson, Esq. for a Conspiracy to aid the Weavers of Manches- 
ter in raising their Wages. 2s. 6d. 

A Series of Letters toa Man of Property, on Selling, Buying, 
Leasing, Settling, andwDevising Estates. By Edward Burtonshaw 
Sugden. 8vo. 5s. 

Cases argued and determined in the High Court of Chancery. By 
F. Vessey, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. Vol. X1V. Part iii. 7s. 6d- 

The Solicitor’s Assistant through the Court of Chancery. By 
William Hands, gent. 8vo. 9s. 

Scintilla Juris ; or an Argument in support of the Doctrine, that 
* A future Use cannot have the possession extended to it by the Sta- 
tute of Uses, unless there exists a Seisin in some. person subject to 
such use, at or within due time, after the happening of the act, pe 
riod, or event, upon which it may be limited to arise.’ By Williant 
Henry Rome, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

An Abstract of the Act passed June 19th, 1809, for the Relief of 
certain Insolvent Debtors in England. By'T. Williams. 6d. 

A Synthesis of the Law of Nisi Prius. By R. W. Bridgman, Esq. 
Vol. I. Parti. 12s. Gd. 

The Whole of the Proceedings on the Trial of an Action between 
Fr. Wright, Upholsterer, and G. Lloyd Wardle, Esq. M.P. 6d. 

The Trial of Colonel Wardle im the Affair of Wright. Reported 
by T. & W. Plomer. 2s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

The Flowers of Harmony ; being a Selection of the most 

brated Catches, Glees, and Duets: No. lly Is. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Analysis of Country Dancing, wherein are displayed all the 
Figures ever used in Country Dances, in an easy and familiar man 
ner. By T. Wilson, from the King’s Theatre, Opera-House. 7s. 

The Treasures of Terpsichore ; ov, a Companioa for the Bali 
Room. By T. Wilson. 4s. 6d. 

A List of the Duties payable after Oct. 10, 1808, under the m 
nagement of the Stamp Commissioners in Great Britain. 4s. 

The Lark, a Satire, without Notes. 2s. 6d. 

A new Dormant and Extinct Peerage of England. By T. C. 
Bancks. Vol. III. 4to. i. 2s. 

The Travels of Humangus to the Temple of Happiness; an A 
tepory. By W. Lucas. 12mo. 6s. 
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A Letter to the young Gentlemen who write in the Edinburgh 
Review. By Senex. 1s. 6d. 

Literary Miscellanies. By J. Mason, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 5s. 

Thoughts and Remarks for establishing an Institution for the Sup- 
port and Education of unportioned respectable Females. 7s. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1508. 7s. 

London Characters; or, Anecdotes of Fashions and Customs of 
the present Century. By Sir Barnaby Sketchwell. 2 vol. royal 
12mo. 16s. 

The Ecclesiastical and University Annual Register for 1808. 
8vo. 16s. 

Asiatic Researches. Vol. IX. 8vo. 12s.; 4to. 12. 5s. 

Political, Commercial, and Statistical Sketches of the Spanish Em- 
pire in both Indies. 4s. 6d. 

The New Annual Register for 1808. Sy 1/. 

The Spirit of E nglish Wit. Small 8vo.. 5s, 

Mr Thelwall’s Plan and ‘Terms of Instruction to Domestic and 
Private Pupils. 5s. 

Vindiciz Satirice ; or, a Vindication of the Principles of the Sa- 
tirist, and Conduct of its Proprietors. By G. Manners, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Conduct of Mrs Clarke. By a Lady. 2s. 6d. 

Lord Paget’s Letters ; to which is added the Speech of ‘Mr Dal- 
las on the ‘Trial. ‘Taken in short-hand by T. and M. Plomer. 2s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No. Il. 5s. 

Archives of nage Science. By A. Walker, Esq. Vol. IT. 

The Bibliomania, or Book-madness; a prose Epistle to Richard 
Heber, Esq. By the Rev. T. Frognall Dibdin. vo. 4s. 

Anca, or Ten Centuries of Observations on various Au- 
thors and Subjects. Compiled by a late learned and Reverend Di- 
vine. Svo. 19s, 

An Address to the Landed Interest of Scotland, on the subject 
of Distillation. By a Scotch Farmer. S8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Golden-lane Brewery Bill now before Parlia- 
ment; submitted to the consideration of the Members of both 


ve to Monastic Antiquities: with some Ac- 
count of a recent . “carel for the Re. i 4 the Scottish Kings in- 
terred in the Abbey of Dunfermline. John Graham Dalyell, 
Esq. 8vo. Qs. 

Strictures on the present State of Eloquence at the English Bar. 
By Tom Nugent, the money-lender. Is. 

A Letter addressed tc Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar of Charles, 
Plymouth ; suggested by his Defence of the Lonicn Female Peni- 
tentiary, recently established in the vicinity of Islington. By John 
Evans, A. M. Is. 6d. 

The Eigistolary Corre: ponc lence of Sir Richard Steele, illustrated 
with Literary and Historical Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F. S. A. 
2 vol. 8vo. lés. 

Letters on various Subjects, Literary, Political, and Ecclesiasti- 
cal, to and from Willjam Nicho olson, D. D. Bishop of Carlisle. Tlus- 
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trated with literary and historical Anecdotes. By J. Nichols,F.S. A‘ 
2vol. 8vo. 16s. 

An Address to the Proprietors of the intended Gas Light and 
Coke Company. By John Van Voorst. - 3s. 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, written during the mafeh of the 
British Troops under Sir John Moore. By an Officer. 8vo. 12s. 

An Address to the King, the Ministry, and the People of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the present state of the Money System ot 
the United Kingdoms. By John Locker, Esq. 5s. 

Characters of the late C. J. Fox. Selected, and in part written, 
by Philopatris Varvicensis. 2 vol. 8vo. 14 

Letters of the Swedish Court, written chiefly in the early part of 
the Reign of Gustavus III. 12mo. 6s. 

Rees’s New Cyclopedia. Part XXIV. 17. 

The Artist, 2d Series, Part I. ; and Academic Annals of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, for 1805-6-7-8 & 1809. Publish- 
ed by Authority of the Royal Academy. 

Classic Authors, vol. I. & II., containing the Citizen of the World; 
by Dr Goldsmith: With four Engravings. 10s. 6d. 

Letters from an Elder to a Younger Brother, on the Conduct to 
be pursued in Life. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into certain vulgar Opinions concerning the Catholic 
Inhabitants, and the Antiquities of Ireland. By the Rev. J. Milner; 
D.D. F.S. A. &e. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Merrie conceited Jests of George Peele, gentleman, sometime Stu- 
dent in Oxford (reprint.) 3s. 

An Essay on Theatres, and of the propriety of Vaulting them 
with Brick and Stone. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts on Reanimation, from the appearances of Nature in the 
two Systems of Vegetable and Insect Life. By J. Collier. 8vo. 

The Speech delivered before a Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. By John Van Voorsts 6d. 

The Man of Fashion’s Manual, containing Instructions and Rules 
for Games of Chance and Charioteering. 3s. 6d. 

Important Studies for the Female Sex. By Mrs Cockle. 

A new Analysis of Chronology. By William Hales, D.D. Vol. I. 
4to. Ql. Qs. 

A Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind in antient and modern 
Times. By R. Wallace, D. D. late one of the Ministers of Edin- 
burgh. @d Edit. revised and corrected. 8vo. 9s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No.19. 8vo. 3s. 

A Short Treatise on the Virtues of Dr Gordon’s Vegetable Bal- 
samic Pills. 1s. 

Suggestions for the Prevention of the Yellow Fever. By Stewart 
Hendersony M. D. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

A Dictionary of Practical Surgery.. By Samuel Cooper, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 8vo. 15s. 

A Practical Materia Medica, in which the various Articles ard 
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fully deseribed, and divided into Classes and Orders, according to 
their Effects. 12mo. 5s. 

A System of Operative Surgery, founded on the basis of Anatomy. 
By Charles Bell. Vol. II. Royal 8vo. | 16s. 

An Inquiry into the Symptoms and Treatment of Carditis, or the 
Inflammation of the Heart, illustrated by Cases and Dissections. 
By John Ford Davis, M.D. 12mo. 6s. 

An Inquiry into the Antivariolous Power of Vaccination, By 
Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Laws of Epidemics, containing Remarks on 
the prospects lately entertained, of exterminating the Small Pox. 
By Joseph Adams, M. D. 5s. 6d. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. Lo 8vo. 14s. 

The Principles of Midwifery, including the Diseases of Women 
and Children. By John Burns, Glasgows 8vo. 12s. 

A Popular Treatise on Medical Police, and on Diet, Regimen, 
&c. By John Roberton, M.D. 2vol. 8vo. 12s, boards. 

Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Regimen on Schirrous Tu- 
mors, and Cancerous Ulcers. By W. Lambe, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

The Vaccine Scourge, No. II. 1s. 

Observations on Fungus Hematodes, or Soft Cancer, in several of 
the most important Organs of the Human Body. By James Ward- 
robe, F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
Illustrated by Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

MILITARY. 

Manceuvres of Horse Artillery. By General Kosciusko. Written 
at Paris in 1800, at the request of General W. R. Davie, then Envoy 
from the United States to France. With 18 Plates. 6s. 

Operations of the British Army in Spain, with Broad Hints to the 
Commissariot and Transport Board, and Anecdotes illustrative of 
the real Spanish Character. 3s. 

A Narrative of the Circumstances attending the Retreat of the 
sritish Army, under the command of the late Lieutenant-General 
Sir J. Moore. By Henry Milburne, Surgeon. 4s. 

Proceedings of a General Court Martial held at the Horse Guards, 
on the 24th and 27th of March, 1792, for the Trial of Captain Powel, 
Lieutenant Seton, and Lieutenant Hall, of the 54th Regiment, on 
several Charges preferred against them by William Cobbett, late 
Serjeant-Major. 2s. 6d. 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, written during the march of the 
3ritish Troops under Sir John Moore. 8vo. 12s. 

The Military Senate, showing the great Advantage arising to the 


Nation from a Consultative Government of the British Army. 5s. 


An Account of the Operations of the British Army, and of the 
State and Sentiments of the People of Portugal and Spain. By the 
Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby. 2 vol. 8vo. 

An Authentic Account of the Battle between the Austrian and 
French Armies, commanded by the Arciduke Charles and Bona 
parte, on the 2Ist and 22d of May. Is. 6d. 
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Narrative of the Campaigns in Portugal and Spain, under Gene- 
rals Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Moore, from the landing of 
the Troops in Mondego Bay, to the Battle of Corunna ; accompani- 
ed by all the Official Documents and numerous Engrayvings from 
Drawings made on the spot. By Adam Neale, M. D. Physician to 
the Forces. 4to. /. 2s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Memoirs of British Quadrupeds. By the Rev. W.. Bingley. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. Large Paper, 14 5s. 

Outlines of an Attempt to establish a Knowledge of extraneous 
Fossils on Scientific Principles. By W. Martin, F. L.S. 8vo. 8s. 

Interesting Selections from Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Plants, &c. 
with illustrative Scenery. Drawn and engraved by Mr Daniell, 
A.R.A. 4to. With Plates. 6/. 6s. 

An Essay on the Torpi@ity of Animals: By Henry Reeve, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, and Fellow 
of the Linnean Society. 8vo. 5s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Cottage of Merlin Vale; a History founded on Facts. 2 vol. 
12mo. 10s. 

The English Brothers, or Anecdotes of the Howard Family. 
4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 1s. 

Levity and Sorrow,'a German Story. By M.A. Bianchi. 2 vol. 
12mo. 10s. 

POLITICS. 

The Orders in Council, and the American Embargo, beneficial to 
the Political and Commercial Interests of Great Britain. By Lord 
Sheffield. 8vo. Qs. 

A Correct Report of the Speech delivered by Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart., 18th March, 1809, on the Conduct of the Duke of York. Is. 

The Corrected Speeches of Mr Wardle, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr Whitbread, Mr Adan, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Mr Wilberforce, Lord Folkstone, Mr York, Mr Canning, 
&c., on Mr Wardle’s Charges against the Duke of York. 8vo. 

Claims of Mr Wardle to the Thanks of his Country, for his Parlia- 
mentary Conduct, in his Charges against the Duke of York. 2s. 

A serious Admonition to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
on the evil Tendency of Corrupt Communication. 

Observations on the National Debt, with a Plan for discharging it, 
so as to do complete Justice to the equitable Claims of the Stock- 
holder, and be at the same time highly advantageous to the Nation 
at large. 3s. 

Elements of Reform, or Account of the Motives of the Advocates 
for Parliamentary Reformation. By William Cobbett. 2s. 

«An Account of the Proceedings of the Inhabitants of Southwark, 
at their Town-hall, April 12, 1809, on their Vote of Thanks to Mr 
Wardle. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London on the 
Subject of Common Halls and County Meetings. 2s. 

A Full Report of the Proceedings af the Electors of Westminster, 
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on Wednesday March 29, 1809, at a Meeting held in Westminster- 
hall, to express their Sentiments on the Inquiry into the Conduct of 
the Duke of York. 1s. 

The Dangers of British India, from French Invasion and Missionary 
Establishments. By David Hopkins. 7s. 

A Correct Copy of the Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the Debate on the Inquiry into theConduct of the Duke of York. 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Present State of our Domestic Affairs, showing 
the Necessity of an Administration formed on the Basis of an Union 
of Parties. 2s. 6d. 

Summary Review of the Evidence against the Duke of York. Is. 

A Letter addressed to John Cartwright, Esq. Chairman of ‘the 
Committee at the Crown and Anchor, on the Subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. By the Earl of Selkirk. Qd Edit. 1s. 

Cobbett Convicted, and the Revolutiofiiste exposed, in Answer to 
the Letters which have lately appeared in the Political Register, on 
the Subject of Parliamentary Reform. By Detector. 2s. 

A few Plain Observations on the Ends and Means of Political Re- 
torm, and the Measures adopted by the present Supporters of that 
Cause. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the Central Junta of Spain, its Chief Members, and 
most important Proceedings. Is. 

The Rights of the Sovereign Vindicated, with particular Refer- 
ence to the Doctrines of the Edinburgh Review, and other period- 
ical Pnblications. By John Pern Finney, Esq. 

A Report of the Speech of John Wilson Croker, Esq. M. P. on 
the Subject of the Charges against the Duke of York. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech delivered by the Right Hon. Sir Vicary Gibbs, in the 
House of Commons, on Thursday March 9, 1809, in the Debate on 
the Inquiry into the Conduct of his R. H. the Duke of York.’ 2s. 

The Speech of Francis Burton, Esq. on March 8, 1809, in the 
the same Debate. 1s. 6d. 

The Speech Of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, on the 8th and 
9th of March, in the same Debate. 4s. 

American Candour, in a Tract lately published at Boston, entitled 
« An Analysis of the late Correspondence between our Administra- 
tion, and France,’ with an Attempt to show what are the real Causes 
of the Failure of the Negociation. 3s. 6d. 

Concerning the Relations of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal 
to each other, and to the Common Enemy at this Crisis. By Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 5s. 

A corrected Report of the Debate on the Carnatic Question, in the 
House of Commons, on the 17th May, and continued on the Ist and 
17th June 1808. 5s. 

Observations on the Tendency of the late Meetings for returning 
Thanks to Mr Wardle. 2s. 6d. 

A Second Letter on the Claims of Colonel Wardle, to the Thank: 
of his Country. Is. 

A Letter on recent Events. -By Mr Hague. 
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POETRY. 

Royal Love Lyrics, from Royal Love Letters, with Notes and 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Rudigar, the Dane: a Legendary Tale. By Eaglesfield Smith, 
Esq. 2s. 

The liad of Homer, Translated into English Blank Verse. By 
the Rev. James Morrice, A. M. Rector of Bethanger, Kent; and 
Vicar of Flower, Northamptonshire. 2 vol. 8vo. 14 Is. 

Sonnets of the Eighteenth Century, and other Small Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Thespiad ; a Poetical Critique on the Principal Theatrical 
Performers. 2s. 6d. 

Lady Jane Grey, a Tale. With Miscellaneous Poems in English 
and Latin. By Francis Hodgson, Esq. 8vo. 

The Cyprian of St Stephens, or Princely Protection illustrated. 
By Samuel Satiricus. 4to,” 3s. 

Poems. By the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. Vol. IV. 8s. 

Palestine ; a Poem Recited in the Theatre, Oxford. To which is 
added, the Passage of the Red Sea, a Fragment. By Reginald 
Heber. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Kennet and Kennela; a Legendary Tale. By the Rev. T. S. 
Whalley, D. D. 2s. 6d. 

Hore Ionicz, Descriptive of the Ionian Islands, and the adjacent 
Coast of Greece. By Waller Rodwell Wright, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 

The Four Slaves of Cythera; a Romance, in Ten Cantos. By 
the Rev. Robert Bland. 8vo. 9s. 

The Bibliomania ; an Epistle to Richard Heber, Esq. By John 
Ferriar, M.D. Qs. 

Poemata Selecta Italorum, qui seculo decimo sexto scripserunt, 
nonnullis annotationibus illustrata. 10s. 6d. 

Spanish Heroism ; or the Battle of Roncesvalles: a Metrical Ro- 
mance. By John Balfour, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Faction; a Poem: with Notes. 3s. 6d. 

The Times; an Ode. Written at the commencement of 1809. 
By Joseph Blackett. Is. 

Elements of Art; a Poem on Painting. In Six Cantos. By 
Martin Archer Shee, R. A. 8vo. 12s. 

Metres, addressed to all the Lovers of Truth, Nature, and Sen- 
tment. 12mo. 4s. 

Washington ; or Liberty restored: an Epic Poem. By Thomas 
Northmore, Esq. 8s. 

The Hermitage ; or Views of Life and Manners. Foolsc. 8vo. 5s, 

The Farm-House; a Tale: with Amatory, Elegiac, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems and Sonnets. By James Murray Lacey. 6s. 

Selections from the Poems of W. Cow per, Esq. contrasted with 
the Works of Knox, Paley, and others. 1s. 6d. 

The Churchyard, and other Poems. By George Woodley. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 6s. 

An Ode on the Death of Lieut-Col. Geo. J. B. Tucker. 4to 
Qs, 6d. - 
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Select Idyls; or Pastoral Poems, Translated into English Verse, 
from the German of Solomon Gessner. By George Baker, M. A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems ; consisting of Originals, and Translations from the Greek, 
Latin and Italian. By Mrs Ware. 7s. 

Poems ; chiefly Comic and Hudibrastic ; containing Burlesque 
Translations, Dramatic Pieces, and Miscellanies; By W. C. Oul- 
ton. 9s. 

The Sceptic ; a Philosophical Satire. 15. 6d. 

La Divino Commedia di Dante Alighiere. With Explanatory 
Notes. By Romualdo Zotti. 4 vol. Royal 18mo. 2. 2s. 

The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. ‘Translated by the Rev. F 
Hewes, A. M. 8vo. 7s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on the Impolicy of Engouyaging Ship-building in 
India. 8vo. 5s. 

A View of the Political Situation of the Province of Upper Ca- 
nada. By John Mills Jackson. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the Practical Merits of the System for the Go- 
vernment of India, under the superintendance of the Board of Con- 
trdul. By the Earl of Lauderdale, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Grounds on which the Church af England separated from 
the Church of Rome, reconsidered; in a View of the Romish Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist; with an Explanation of the Antepenultimate 
Answer in the Church Catechism. By Shute, Bish. of Durham. Is. 

Treatises on the Seventy Years’ Captivity of the Jews. By the 
Rev. J. Thorold. Qs. 

A Letter from a Country Clergyman to his Parishioners, in which 
ire considered a few of the Arguments and Practices of some of the 
Modern Dissenters. By the Rev. John Nance. Is. 6d. 

Paganism os Christianity compared, In a Course of Lectures 
to the King’s Scholars at Westminster, in the Years 1806, 7, and 8. 
By John Geland, D.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Star in the East, a Sermon delivered in the Parish Church of 
St James’s, Bristol, February 26. 1809, for the Benefit of the Socie- 

for Missions to Afriea and the East. By the Rey. Claudius 
Buchanan, LL.D. Is. 6d. 

A Series of Discourses, on the Principles of Religious Belief, as 
connected with human Happiness and Improvement. By the Rev. 
KR. Morehead, A. M. junior Minister of the Episcopal Church, Cow- 
gate, Edinburgh. Second Edition. S8yo. 9s. 

A connected History of the Life and Divine Mission of Jesus 
Christ, as recorded in the Narratives of the Four Evangelists; with 
Notes selecte, d from the Short-hand Papers of the late Rev. New- 
combe Cappe. By Catherine Cappe. ‘BVO, 12s. 

eye ms by James Finlayson, D.D. F. R.S. E. one of the Mini- 

rs of the High Church, and Professor of L ogic and Metaphysics 
ae University of Edinburgh ‘To which is added, an Account 
of the Life and Character of the Author. vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
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The Works of the Right Reverend Hugh Hamilton, D. D. late 
Bishop of Ossory ; collected and published with some Alterations 
and Additions from his Manuscripts. By Alexander Hamilton Esq. 
his eldest Son, 2vol. Royal 8vo. 28s. boards. 

A Sermon preached in the Tron Church, Edinburgh, 30th April, 
1809, being the Sunday immediately following the Funeral of the 
Rev. And. Hunter, D. D. one of the Ministers of the Tron Church, 
and Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. By Sir 
H. Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. D.D. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

The Fountain of Living Waters. A Sermon preached before the 
University of Cambridge, 1ith May, 1809. By the Rev. Charles 
Simeon. Is. 

Occasional Sermons by the Rev. Robert Lucas, D. D. Rector of 
Kipple in the County of Worcester. 2 vol. 8vo. 10s. boards, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Hiftory of Breckmockthire. By Theophilus Jones, Deputy Re- 
giftrar of the Archdeaconry gf Brecon, .3 vol, royal 4to. with nume- 
rous Plates. 7}. os. 6d. 

The Cambrian Traveller’s Guide. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Hittory and Antiquities of Stratford-upon-Avon. By R. B, 
Wheeler. Svo, 7s, 

The Geographical, Civil, and Natural Hiftory of Chili. Tranflated 
from the Italian of the Abbé Don J. Ignatius Molina, 2 vol. 8vo. 18s, 

Attree’s Topography of Brighton, end Piéture of the Roads from 
thence to the Metropolis, 12mo. 73. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Summer Excurfions through parts of England and Wales. By Eli- 
zabeth Ifabella Spence. 2 vol. 12mo. 108. 6d. 

A. Tour through Cornwall in the Autumn of 1808. By the Rev, 
Rich,.Warner.. gs. 

Travels in India, the Red Sea, Abyffinia, &c, By Ld Vifc, Valentia. 
3 vol. 4to. with 70 Engravings. 9]. gs.; large paper 131. 13s. 

Travels in the South of France, and in the Interior of Provence, 
‘Languedoc and Limofin; made, by permiffion of the French Govern- 
ment, in 1807 and 1808, By Lieut.-Col. Pinkey, of the North A- 
merican Native Rangers. gto, 11. 8s. 

Travels of the late Duc de Chatelet in Portugal; reviled, correéted 
and enlarged, with Notes by J. F. Bourgoing. ‘Tranflated from the 
French by Stockdale. 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

An Account of Travels in Morocco, South Barbary, and acrofs the 
Atlas Mountains ; made during a ftay of fixteen Years in that Country. 
By James Grey Jackfon. gto. 2. 2s. 

Letters from Canada, written during a refidence there in 1806, 7 & 8; 
thowing the prefent State of Canada, its Produétions, Trade, com- 
mercial Importance, and political Relations. By H. Gray. &vo. 123, 

A Tour through Denmark and Sweden; written during the lalt Win. 
ter and Spring. By Lieut.-Col, J. Macdonald. 2 vol. foolfcap 8vo, 
425, 
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A 
Alexander, emperor of Ruffia, character 
of, 176. 
America, neutrality of, our beft fafeguard 
apain{t the power of France, 475. 
Apollonius, account of, by Brucker, 195. 


Barbarian, how that term was applied by 
the antient Greeks, 329 

Bible, fenfe in which that word was form- 
erly uted) 130. 

Biograpbie Moderne, 211—circumftances 
which attended the publication of this 
work at Paris, 212—period of time 
which it records, the moft interefting 
of any in hiftory, 213-— amazing fpec- 
tacle exhibited by France, from the 
time of the convention to the eftablith- 
ment of the confular government, 215 
—warning held out to nations by the 
revolution, 216-—-one caufe of the atro- 
cious charaéter which it affumed, 218 — 
plans adopted by the confular govern- 
ment to guard againtt the effects of dif- 
affection, 220—account of Gregoire, 
223—of Garat, 224—of Merlin de 
Douai, 225—-of Merlin de Thionville, 
226—Jean Debry, ibs—Cochon, 228 
—Malouet, 229—Cardinal Maury, 230 
—Mirabeau, ib.—remark of one Ge- 
rard, a farmer, on the members of the 
affembly, 231, note—account of Car- 
not, 232—of Barras, Sieyes, &c. 235 
Abbé Fenelon, ib—Defezé, 236— 
atrocious judgments of the revolution- 
ary tribunal, 238—account of Ana- 
charfis Cloots and Condorcet, 239— 
of fome of the principal Girondifts, 
240—examples of female heroifm, 241. 

Branicki, Count, charaéter of, 395. 

Brucker’s chatatter, &c. of Proclus, 194 
—of Apollonius, t95. 

Cc 


Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, general 
charagter of, 1—whence the higheft 
delight which poetry produces arifes, 2 
—ftory of Gertrude, &c. 4—extracts 
from, 6—tremarks on fome of the au- 
thor’s lefftr pieces, 17. 

Capital punithments, objection to the a- 
bolifhment of, 359. 

Catharine of Ruflia, defcription of the 
court of, and of her magnificent pro- 
grefs to the Crimea, ITO. 


Cethefics, manner in which the eleétion of 


July 


their bifhops in Ireland has always 
taken place, 60 

Cayley’s memoirs of Sir Thomas More, 
(tri€tures on, 362. 

Chili. Sce Molina. 

China. 


See Guignes. 


. Clavigero’s account of the population of 


Mexico, 337. 

Celebs in fearch of a wife, 145—outline 
of the ftory, 146—character of Mrs 
Ranby, 147—authorefs too fevere up- 
on the ordinary amufements of man- 
kind, 149——common error about drefs 
the falls info, 150. 

: D 

Davy's Bakerian leéture, 483—compara- 
tive effeéts of two voltaic batteries dif- 
ferently conftruéted, ib.—experiment 
on the mutual adtion of potaffium and 
ammonia, 484—on fulphur and phof 
phorns, 486—on boracic acid, 487— 
on moriatic acid, 4883—Mr Dary’s ge- 
neral obfervation on the whole of his 
late inveftigations, 489. 

Defpotif, how fupported, 457. 

Dibdin’s edition of More’s Utopia, ftric- 
tures on, 366. 

Diffidents, excloGon of, from the govern- 
ment in Poland, the caufe of the ruin 
of that country, 397. 

Dwarfs, kept by the nobility in Ruffia, 
defcribed, 180. 

E 

Edgeworth's, Mifs, tales of fathionable 
life, 375—has excelled all her contem- 
poraries in teaching the art of living, 
&c. 376—chief fources of unhappinefs 
to people of rank and fortune, 377— 
outline of her tale called * Ennui, ’ 
379—defcription of Lady Geraldine, 
380—charadter of Lord Craiglethorpe, 
381—defcription of an Irith poft-chaife, 
333—of a cottage, 385—outline of the 
tale ‘ The Viétim of Fafhion,’ 386— 
Fafhion of the banker's lady, and that 
of the lady of family contrafted, ib, 

England, true caufe of the Jittle progrefs 
fhe has made in agriculture, 30. 

Equation, in altronomy, what, 66. 

¥ 

Ferdufi, remarks on the writings of, 329 

Fox, Mr, charaéter of, by Sir James Mac- 
intofh, 353—by Philopatris, 355.. See 
Rofe. 

Frederic the Great of Pruffia, extradts 
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1809. 


from a converfation with, 108—traits 
of his charaéter, 109. 
G 


Guignes, de, voyage 4 Pekin, 407—com- 
pared with the recent work of Mr Bar- 
row, and account of the author, ih.— 
claims of the Chinefe to an extrava- 
gant antiquity, expofed, 409—ftate of 
the country at the acceffion of the dy- 
nafty of Tcheou, 410—inattention of 
the Englifh to Chinefe literature, not- 
withftanding their great intercourfe with 
that people, 412—in what degree they 
may be confidered as a civilized people, 
413—accounts of the immenfe popu- 
lation of China not to be depended on, 
416—table of, at three different peri- 
ods, 417—population of Paleftine, &c. 
420—accounts of the immenfe armies 
of Ninus and Semiramis equally cre- 
dible with thofe of Chinefe population, 
421—ftate of agriculture among them, 
422—pottery, 424—gardening, 426— 
of the prefs, 427—their treatment ef 
the weaker fex, an infallible criterion 
of barbarifm, 428. 

Guftavus Vafa, curious anecdote of, 184. 

H 

Haffan Pacha, charatter of, 402. 

Heiri, or defert camel, account of, 307. 

Hyder Ali, account of, 323. 


Sfaskson’s Account of Morocco, 366—de- 
{cription of the Heiri, or Defert Camel, 
307—camelion, 308—oftrich-hunting, 
ib.--dreadful mortality occafioned by the 
plague, 309--population of Morocco, &e. 
310—modeof government, and its influ- 
ence on the people, ib.—fortitude of the 
Moors under misfortune, 312—foreign 
trade, 313—mifinanagement of the Eng- 
lifs government in its intercourfe with 
Morocco, 314—miferable fate of cap- 
tives, 315—account of the caravans thrat 
trade to the inland parts of Africa, 317 
—defcription of their mode of travelling 
acrofs the Defert, 319——black flaves, 
how treated by the Moors, 320—how 
the joarney to Tombuétoo might be 
belt accomplifhed by an European, 321. 

*famieson's, Dr, Etymological Diétionary, 
general charaéter of, 121-—fpecimens of 
the work, 124—correétions and addi- 
tions by which it might be rendered 
more complete, 129. 

*Fovellanos on Agriculture and Legiflation, 
20—circumftances under which this in- 
terchting performance was written, and 
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occafion which gave it birth, ib.—in 
what point of view agriculture is here 
regarded, 21—condition of in Spain, 
has atways followed the political condi- 
tion of the country, ib—what the great 
principle which regulates the profperity 
of, 22—what the obftacles which op- 
pofe the progrefs of, 25—origin of the 
Metta, and mifchiefs arifing from, 27— 
evils refulting from the laws of primo- 
geniture and entail, 29—remedied in 
fome degree in England, and more e- 
{pecially in Scotland, by the expedient 
of leafes, 30; but ftill the enly caufe 
why England has made fo little pro- 
grefs in agriculture compared with what 
fhe has done in manufaétures and com- 
merce, ib.—baneful effects of the taxes 
in $pain on agriculture, 33—contempt- 
ible ftate of education in that cowntry, 
35—propofals for remedying, and ex- 
tending to the lower claffes, 36. 

Fofeph IT. vilits Frederic the Great in his 
camp at Newftadt, ro8—his character, 
BIO. 

Jupiter, account of the motions of the 
fatellites of, 74. 


Kaunitz, Prince, charaéter of, 403. 
Keyferling, an agent ef Catharine II, in 
Poland, charaéter of, 394. 
L 


Lambre, M.D. letter from to the Royal 
Society, 105. 

Laws, inattention of the Englith govern- 
ment to the promulgation of, not a {e- 
rious evil, 259. 

Leibnitz, queftion agitated between him 
and Newton concerning the permanen- 
cy of our fyftem, confidered, 80. 

Ligne, Lettres, &c. du Prince de, 107— 
remarks on the author’s charaéter asa 
writer, ib.—attends the Emperor Jo- 
feph in his vifit to Frederic of Pruffia, 
108-—fome traits of the charaéter, &c. 
of the latter, 109—defcription of the 
court of Catharine of Ruffia, and of 
her famous journey to the Crimea, 110 
——degrading fituation of the Ruffian 
peafantry, 113—remarks on the cha- 
racteriftic qualities of the Afiatic tribes, 
114—charaéter of Prince Potemkin, 
115—of Jofeph the &.cond, 116—view 
of the author’s notions of politics, 117— 
{pecimens of the maxims and reflexions 
which follow the letters, 119g—Some 
extracts from a cogverfation with Vo! 
taire, 120, 
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difedrid, city of, fupplicd with eggs from 
Fiance, 32. 

Marriage, barbarous praétice in Roffia 
relating to, 181. 

Mefa, origin and confequences of, 27. 

Metbodifm, mifchievous tendency of, 43. 

Mexico; inquiry intothe population of, 347. 

Milner; Dr, and athers, on the Catholics 
of Ireland, 60—manner in which the 
Catholic prelates in that country have 
hitherto been eleéted, ib.—injuttice of 
coupling together the vcto wpon the pre- 
lacy, with the privileges afked for by the 
Catholic laity, 6s—>plan for overcoming 
the difficulty with regard to the voto, 63. 

Meolina’s account of Chili, 333—high in.- 
portance of the emancipation of Spa- 
nith America, 335—letter of Clavige- 
ro.concerning the population of Mexi- 
©0, 337—total population of South A- 
merica, 340—character of the Indias 
contrafted with that of the Africans, 
341—great fertility of Chili, 342—fa- 
cility of conneéting the North and 
South Séas by a canal of only nine 
leagues in length, 343—Various ways 
in which the prefent crifis of South A- 
merican affairs may terminate, copnti- 
dered, 345. 

More, Sir ‘Thomas, memoirs of, 360— 
interefting period in which he lived, ib. 
—view of his literary character, 366— 
plan of his Utopia, 367—anecdotes of 
his private life, 368—his principles of 
religious conduét and belief difcordant 
with every other part of his charaéter, 
372—becomes a dupe to the impofture 
of the Maid of Kent, 373—refufes to 
acknowledge the King’s fupremacy, &c. 
374- 

Meorehead’s Difcourfes, 82—Burnet’s ac- 
count of the ftate of religion at the Re- 
ftoration, applicable to the prefent day, 
ib.—confequences to be feared from the 
prevalence of fanatics and {ectaries, 83 
—charaéter of the prefent work, and 
objects the author had in view in its 
compofition, 84—extract from, on the 
confolation to be derived from religion in 
affiition, &c. 86—circumftances of the 
nativity of Chritt placed in a new puint 
ef view, 88—extraé from, on the fub- 
jet of immortality, go—recommenda- 
tion of Chriftian charity, gt—on the 
temporal advantages of Chriftianity, 
g2—on the evidences of immortality, 
and on religious rites, 93. 

Morocco. Sec Fackfon. 


Mofcow, brief defcription of, E14. 
N 

Nelfin, Lord, anecdote of, at the battle 
of Copenhagen, 172. 

Newenham on the ftate of Ireland, r51-- 
feems to be miflaken in his ideas of the 
qualifications of a {tatesman, ib.—divi- 
fion of the work, 153—advantagcous 
fituation of treland tor commercial in- 
tercourfe, ib.—land carriage good, but 
fums required for its fupport unequally 
impofed, I54—great natural fertility 
of the foil, and extent of land under 
cultivation, &c. £§5—author’s ideas of 
the caufes which tend to preduce a fui- 
plus quantity of food, confidered, 156 
caufes which have hitherto fraftrated 
the natural advantages of Ireland, 558 
proportion of the Reman Catholic 
to the l’roteflant population, 162—at- 
tention of the Catholics to the educa- 
tion of their children, 165. 

Nereton, view of the difpute between and 
Leibnitz, concerning the permancacy 
of our fyitem, So. 


Ofrjch-hunting deferibed, 308. 

Oxjord edition of Strabo, -429—high ¢x- 
petations that naturally arife from the 
publications of {0 learned a body, 430, 
have hitherto becu followed by a fire- 
ceffion of difappointment, 43{—ipe- 
cimens of Oxonian Latin, 433. 

Pp 

Panama, facility of forming a canal acrofS 
the iffhmus of, 343. 

Parliamentary reform, pamphlets on the 
fubje&t of, 277——what the great leading 
evils in our aétual condition, 278—di- 
minution of taxes not to be expected 
from a reform in Parliament, and why, 
279—its operation in diminilhing the 
influence of government, confidered, 
285—origin of the monopoly of poli- 
tical power by a fmall part of a nation, 
and confequences it leads to, 290—pe- 
culiarities in the recent hiftory of Bri- 
tain in that refpedt, 294. 

Peacwk held in great eftimation by the 
ancients, 136. 

Peter the Firft, of Ruffia, eftimation form- 
ed by, of the different foreigners who 
reforted to his capital, 178. 

Peyroufe, vematk by, on the effect of the 
introduction of the ufeful animals into 
South America on the charaéter of the 
natives, 34!I. 

Pictenifis, \atter, abfurd doftrines of, not 
to be afcribed to the philojopher fromm 
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whom they derive their name, 192. 
Peetical extraéts, from Campbell's Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, 6—Proclus, cha- 
raéter of by Brucker, 194. 
Poland. Sec Rulbiere. Reftoration of the 
kingdom of, not at all improbable, 461. 
Porter’s Travels in Ruffia and Sweden, 
470—author’s remarks on Elfineur, &c. 
17t—anecdote of Lord Nelfon, 172— 
defcription of the new metropolitan 
church at St Peterfourgh, 173—reflec- 
tions en avarice, 174—trophies pre- 
ferved in the fortrefs, ib.—author hints 
that he was entrufted with fome im- 
portant miflion, and conjeétures con- 
cerning, 175—charaéter of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, 176—Petér. the Firft’s 
eftimation of the foreigners, whom he 
attraéted to his new capital, 177—de- 
fcription of a Ruffian landfcape in the 
winter feafon, 178—anecdote at Twer, 
379—account of the dwarfs and fools 
kept by the nobility, 180—barbarous 
practice with regard to marriages, 181 
portraits ofthe kingand queen of Sweden, 
182—anecdote of Guftavus Vafa, 184. 
Potembin, Prince, charaéter of, 115. 


S. : 
Quarterly \ift of new publications, 265, 510. 
R 


Rofe's obfervations on the hiftorical work 
of Mr Fox, reafons affigned for its pub- 
lication, 490—the author accufes Mr 
Fox of having paffed an unjuft cenfure 
on Sir Patrick Hume, 491—the latter 
vindicated, 492—obfervations on fome 
of the political tranfaétions of the pe- 
riod treated of, 497—account of Sir 
Patrick Hume’s concealment after his 
efcape, 507. 

Rufia, from her fituation, &c. inclined to 
take part with France, 459. 

Ruffian \andf{cape, in winter, detcribed, 178. 

Rulbiere, Anarchie de Pologne, account 
of the author, and circumftances at- 
tending the publication of his work, 
388—firft misfortunes of Poland to 
what owing, 39f—remarks onthe mif- 
taken efforts of Peter the Great of Ruf- 
fia to elevate and polifh his fubjeéts, 
392—fcheme formed in France for re- 
ftoring the republic of Poland to fome 
degree of vigour and independence, 393 
—Catharine affumes the right of giving 

a king to that country, 394—charac- 

ter of Keyferling, the agent fhe em- 

ployed to forward her views in that re- 

fpeét, ik.—of Connt Branicki, 395— 
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Taylor's Plato, 187—remarks on the flate 
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Mokranowtki, 396—exclufion of the 
Diffidents from the government the 
caufe of the ruin of Poland, 397—ac- 
count of the feizure of the bifhops and 
fenators by the Ruflians, 400—remarks 
on the inftitutions of the Turks, their 
profound ignorance, &e. 40%—charac- 
ter of Haflan Pacha, 402—of Prince 
Kaunitz, ib.—firft idea of dividing Po- 
land, when and where it originated, 405. 
S 


Saragoffz, fingwiar mode of warfare care 


ried on at the fiege of, 244. 


Sheffield, Lord, and others on Foreign Af- 


fairs, 442—his Lordhhip’s attempt to 
prove that the meafures of our govern- 
ment ard the American embargo have 
done no harm to our trade, controvert- 
ed, 444—Mc Stephen's affertion, that 
the Orders in Council, though not in 
themfelves of advantage, had a tenden- 
cy to relieve us from a greater evil, ex- 
amined, 447—Mr Leckie’s view of the 
progrefs of French aggrandizement, 453 
—plan he propofes for countera€ting it, 
454—1cficétions ov the prefent ftate of 
the country with a view to its external 
relations, 455—rifk to which the fub- 
jugation of the Continent has expofed 
us, of the ruin of our trade, fhown not 
to be ferious, 472, while America re- 
mains neutral, 475. 


Spain, (fee Fovellanos), population of at 


different periods, 421. 


Spence on Agriculture and Commerce, 50 


—profperity of Britain aflerted by him 
to be independent of her foreign trade, 
53—inconfiltenctes into which he has 
been betrayed, 52—ab/traét.of his ar- 
gument in behalf of agricultural induf- 
try, §3—the whole fhown to be found- 
ed in error, §4—neceflity of commerce 
to enable all the individuals of a com- 
munity to labour in concert, 55—and 
thence its direét tendency to increafe 
the wealth of a nation; 57—confe- 
quences of an interruption of the fo- 
reign trade of Britain, 58. 


Styles on Methodifts and Miffions, remarks 


on, 46. 


Sweden, portraits of the king and queen 


of, 182. 


Sy/tem of the univerfe, view of the que(- 


tion agitated between Newton and 
Leibnitz, concerning the permanence 
of, 80. 

T 
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of claffical learning in England at pre- 
fent, 188—author ill qualified for the 
work he has undertaken, 190—parti- 
culars included in the task of a tranf- 
lator, &c. of Plato, 191—ftri€ures on 
Mr Taylor as a commentator on that 
author, ibp—has entirely negleéted the 
corre€tion of his text, 20r—and total- 
ly failed in the tranflation, 201—exam- 
ples of the crrors he has committed, 
202. 


Thiery de Menonville, charaéter of the 


South American Indians by, 341. 


Tippoo Sultan, Catalogue of the Library 
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of, 322—account of Hyder Ali, 323 
—temarks on the hiftory of the two 
Mahomedlan rulers of Myfor, 324— 
wn the literature of the. Eaft, 228— 
rm barbarian, how applicd by the an- 
ent Grecks, 329—cfleminacy not a 
reeflary confeqnence of lnxury and 
rfinement, 320—information fupplied 
by the perufal of Perfian hiftory, ib. 
‘ombuoo, account of the caravans that 
refort to, 317—how that city might be 
moitt tafely vifited by an European, 321. 


INDEX. 
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who the authors of: the tables therein 
contained, 65—equation in aftronomy 
and mean motion of a planet explain- 
ed, 66—tables of the Sun, ib.—of the 
Moon, 69—of Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars, 71—of Jupiter and Saturn, ib. 
—of Uranus, 73—impuopricty of giv- 
ing the name of Georgian to that pla- 
net, 74—of the fatellites of Jupiter, 
ib.—Great aceuracy and importance of 
thefe tables, 78—conclufions that muft 
be admitted, fhould they io time be 
found to deviate from nature, 79— 
queflion agitated between Newton and 
Leibnitz, concerning the permanence 
of our fyftem, now completely refolved, 
o—in @me refpeéts both thown to 
have be@biin the right, and in others 
both in the wrong, 81. 


Voltaire, converfation of, with the Prince 


Ur 


Ui 


de Ligne, 120. 
anus, impropriety of giving the name 
of Georgian to that planet, 74. 
opia, More's, remarks on, 367. 
WwW 


Wardle, Mr, his plan of economy and re- 


form examined, 281. 

Weft India diftveflcs, a permanent and ef- 
fectual “Heitled y for, 95—inefficacy of 
all the remedies hitherto propofed for, 


Turks, inftanees of their profuund igno- 
rance, 402. 
Vv 
Vaughan’ s Sicgeof Saragoffa, 244—enthu- 


, 
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fiafin of the Spaniards uncertain and 
fhortlived, 246—principally confined 
to the loweft orders of people, 247— 
their inexcufable confidence and fecuri- 
ty on Jofeph Bonaparte’s flight from 
Madrid, 248—no advantage taken of 
that’ event to increaf€ their armies and 
woufe the {pivit of the people, 249— 
which-had nearly perifhed before our 
army landed to ‘take advantage of it, 
251—as if proved by the communica- 
tions of our own offiéers, ‘as well as by 
irercepted letters of the enemy, 2 
plan of operations which ought to have 
been purfaed, and objections to anfwer- 
ed, 255. 

Aftronomy, third volume, 64— 
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ib.—redution of the growth of fugar 
recommended by the avthor of the 
prefent pamphlet, 96—falfity of the 
maxims which regulate our colonia! po- 
licy, 97—allowing to the planter ‘the 
free difpofal of his furplus produce, &c. 
the beft remedy f6F his diftrcfles, ib.— 
barter of colonial produce for Ameri- 
can ores confidered, 98—value of A- 
merican ftores imported into our colo~ 
nics before the embargo, arguments a- 
gainit, thown to be groundiefi, 100— 
eflcéts of the barter on the Weft India 
merchants and on our government, 102 
—ithat meafure confidered with regard 
to its ef on the Navigation laws, 
103. 
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